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22 of the Spaniards, the Dutch, and the 


Danes, in the American e . 


Tan Abu of having Aiſcorered the great 
Archipelago of the Caribbee iſlands, and of having 


Spain. The moſt advanced of theſe from the 
American continent is called Trinidad.” Colum- 
bus landed on it in 1498, when he diſcovered the 
' Oronooko ; but other objects interfering, both the 
illand and the coaſts of the neighbouring continent 
were at that time neglected. But the luſtre of the 
. IV. ; | B . gold, | 


formed the firſt ſettlements on them, is due to 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
gold, which had been ſeen from a diſtance glitter- 
ing on the ſhore, cauſed them to be re · viſited by 


the nation which had firſt made the diſcovery. 


The conqueſt of thoſe immenſe regions, which are 


watered by one of the largeſt and richeſt rivers of 


the univerſe, was reſolved upon; and the iſland of 
Trinidad, fituated at the mouth of the Oronooko, 


was peopled, in order to inſure and facilitate the 


execution of ſo great an enterpriſe. An iſland has 
always the advantage of a continent, when, having 


but a ſmall extent of country to defend, it has a 


very large one to attack; as was the caſe in the 


preſent inſtance. 


THE river Oronooko, which, as is commonly be- 


lieved, ſprings from the Cordeleras, after being in- 


creaſed in a courſe of five hundred and ſeventy- five 


leagues by the influx of a great number of rivers 


of different magnitude, empties itſelf into the 


ocean by more than fifty channels. Its impetuo- 
fity is ſo great, that it ſtems the moſt powerful 


tides, and preſerves the freſhneſs of its waters to 


the diſtance of twelve leagues from that vaſt and 


deep channel within which it was confined. But 


this rapidity is not always equal, and owes its varia - 


tions to a circumſtance, perhaps, entirely peculiar, 
The Oronooko, in the month of April, begins to 


ſwell, and continues to riſe during five * 


the fixth it remains at its greateſt height; 1 

October, it begins to ſubſide, and falls gradually 
till the month of March, during which it conti- 
nues in a fixed ſtate of its greateſt diminution. 


"Theſe alternate changes are regular even to cer- 


tainty. 5 725 bi 
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4 phœnomenon, the cauſe of which is not B oO © C 
XII. 
known, ſeems to depend much more on the ſea 
than on the land. In the fix months that the river 
is riſing, the hemiſphere of the new world preſents 
nothing but ſeas, at leaſt but little land, to the 
perpendicular action of the rays of the ſun. In the 
ſix months of its fall, America exhibits nothing 
but dry land to the planet by which it is illumi- 
nated. The ſea, at this time, is leſs. ſubject to 
the influence of the ſun, or, at leaſt, its current 
towards the eaſtern ſhore is more balanced, more 
broken by the land, and muſt, therefore, leave a 
freer courſe to the rivers, which, not being then 
ſo ſtrongly confined by the ſea, cannot be ſwelled - 
but by rains, or by the melting of the ſnows from : 4 
the Cordeleras. Perhaps, indeed, the riſing of 
the waters of the Oronooko may depend'entirely 
on the rainy ſeaſon. But to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the cauſes of ſo ſingular a phœno- 
menon, it would be neceſſary to conſider, how far 
the courſe of this river may be affected by that of 
the Amazons, and to know the track and direction 
both of the one and the other. From the differ- 
ence of their ſituation, their ſource, and their . 
opening into the ſea, it is not improbable, that the 
cauſe of ſo remarkable a difference in the periods 
of their flux and refiux might be diſcovered. . All 
things are connected in this wordly ſyſtem. The 
courſes of rivers depend either on the diurnal or 
annual revolutions of the earth. Whenever an 
enlightened people ſhall acquire a knowledge of 
the banks of the Oronooko, they will diſcover, 
| 2 2 | or 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
or, at leaſt, they will attempt to diſcover, the 


—— cauſes of theſe phœnomena. But their endeavours 


will be attended with difficulties. The river is not 


ſo navigable as it might be preſumed from its 
magnitude; its bed is in many places filled up 


with rocks, which oblige the navigator at times to 


carry both his boats and the merchandiſe they are 
laden with. | 


TRE People who border on this river, but 


little diſtant from the burning Line, inhabiting a 


country, perhaps, too fruitful to have been cul- 
tivated, know neither the trouble of clothes, the 


reſtraints of police, nor the burthen of govern- 


ment. Free under the yoke of poverty, they live 
chiefly by hunting and fiſhing, and on wild fruits, 


But little of their time or labour can be ſpent on 


agriculture, where they have nothing but a ſtick 


to plough with, and hatchets made of ſtone to cut 
down trees, which, being burned or rotted, leave 


the ſoil in a proper ſtate for bearing. 


Thx ſtate of ſervitude in which the women are 


kept in the new world, is undoubtedly the prin- 
cipal cauſe of the want of population in this part 
of the globe. This tyranny, which is univerſal, 


is more prevalent on the banks of the Oronooko, 


than in any other place. There are, therefore, 
few inhabitants in theſe countries, though greatly 
: favoured by nature. Mothers have contracted the 
- cuſtom of deſtroying the daughters they - bring 
forth, by cutting the navel-ſtring ſo cloſe to the 
body, that the children die of a hæmorrhage. 
_ Chriſtianity itſelf has not even been able to put a 
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that one of his converts had been guilty of ſuch a 
murder, went to her in order to reproach her of 
her crime in the ſtrongeſt terms. The woman 
liſtened to the miſſionary without ſhewing the leaſt 
ſigns of emotion. When he had finiſhed his re- 


monſtrance, ſhe defired leaye to anſwer him; which 


ſhe did in the following manner : 

«& WouLD to God, O Father! would to God, 
« that, at the inſtant of my birth, my mother had 
ce ſhewed love and compaſhon enough for her child, 
© to ſpare me all the evils I have endured, and 
« thoſe I ſhall ſtill ſuffer to the end of my life ! If 
© my mother had deſtroyed me at my birth, I 
& ſhould have been dead, but I ſhould not have 
© been ſenſible of my death; and ſhould have 


ce eſcaped the moſt miſerable of conditions. How 


* many afflitions have I already experienced! and 


e who knows what I have ſtill to endure! 
RE PRESsENA to yourſelf, O Father, the troubles 


* that are reſerved for an Indian woman among 
&« theſe Indians. They accompany us into the 
&« fields with their bow and arrows; while we go 


« there laden with an infant which we carry in a 


cc baſket, and another which we carry at our breaſt. 


„They go to kill birds, or to catch fiſh; while 


ce we are employed in digging the ground, and, 


«© after having gone through all the labours of the 


ce culture, are obhged alſo to bear thoſe of the 


* harveſt, They return in the evening without 


* any burden, and we bring them roots for their 
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| ſtop to this abominable practice. The Jeſuit B 0 0. K 


Gumilla confirms this fact; who, being informed wy 
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B 09 K « food, and maize for their drink. As ſoon as 
wm © they come home, they go and amuſe themſelves 
* with their friends; while we are fetching wood 
ce and water to prepare their ſupper. When they 
„ have eaten, they fall aſleep; and we paſs almoſt 
ce the whole night in grinding the maize and in 
ce preparing the chica for them. And what reward 
© have we for theſe labours? They drink; and, 
© when they are intoxicated, they drag us by the 
te hair, and trample us under foot. . 
« O FATHER, would to God that my mother had 
« deſtroyed me at the inſtant of my birth! Thou 
«© knoweſt thyſelf that our complaints are juſt, 
« Thou haſt daily inſtances before thine eyes of the 
& truth of what I ſay. But the greateſt misfortune | 
ce we labour under it is impoſſible thou. ſhouldſt 
“ know. It is a melancholy circumſtance for a poor 
Indian woman to ſerve her huſband as a flave 
ce in the fields, wearied out with fatigue, and at 
ce home deprived of tranquillity : but it is a dread- 
&« ful thing, when twenty years are elapſed, to ſee 
« him take another woman, whoſe judgment is not 
& formed. He attaches himſelf to her. She beats 
cc us, and our children; ſhe commands us, and 
cc treats us as her ſervants; and, if the leaſt murmur 
« eſcapes us, a ſtick raiſed—Oh! Father, how is it 
t poſſible that we ſhould bear this condition 
„„ What can an Indian woman do better than to 
e prevent her child from living in a ſtate of ſlavery, 
* « infinitely worſe than death! Would to God, 
O Father, 1 repeat it, that my mother had con- 
"2M ceived 
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« ceived affection enough for me to bury me when I B 91 f K 
« was born! my heart would not have been thus —_ 
cc afflicted; nor un my eyes have been accuf- 
e tomed to tears. 
Ao the ſeveral ſmall nations that wander . 
about in theſe immenſe regions, there is one in 
which the nature of the ſoil has rendered the fate 

of the women leſs wretched. The people of this 

e nation, are thoſe that inhabit a cluſter of iſlands, 

formed by the different mouths of the Oroonoko. 

4H beir country, though under water during the fix 

a months of the year that the river is ſwelling, and 

. 8 though overflowed throughout the reſt of the year 

e twice a day by the tide, is preferred by them to 

e any other. They have continued to, live there 

t without riſque, by building their huts upon very 

r High ſtakes, which they fink very deep into the 

mud. The palm- tree, which grows over this | | 

ſandy ſoil, ſupplies theſe mild, chearful, and ſocia- = 


# ble ſavages with their food, drink, furniture, and 
e canoes. | 
t Ir was not till the year 1535 that the Spaniards 1 
$ thought of paying another viſit to the river Oronooko. '1 
| Having been diſappointed in their ſearch after 1 
r mines, they conſidered it of fo little importance, | 
t that they never formed more than one ſmall ſettle- 
| ment upon it. 'This is fituated at the lower part 
0 of the river, and is called St. Thomas. The firſt 
coloniſts applied themſelves with ſo much ardour 
| to the cultivation of tobacco, that they delivered 
- annually ten cargoes to the Dutch. This inter- 
x courſe having been prohibited by the mother- 


country, the town, which hath alſo been twice 
634 TE ſacked 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
ſacked by privateers, inſenſibly fell into decay. 
The whole employment of the place, at preſent, 


is to. breed a few cattle, which they ſend to Cu- 
mana by an inland communication. 


53 


TnksxE vaſt and fertile regions would ſoon emerge 


from their preſent obſcurity, if Spain knew how 


to avail herſelf of the active ambition of the Je- 
ſuits. It i 18 well known that theſe men, admirable 
as a ſociety, dangerous i in a political, and deteſtable 
in a religious view, had ſueceeded ſo far as to draw 
from the midſt of their foreſts a great number of 
wild natives; to ſettle them on the banks of the 


Oronooko, and other rivers, moſt of which are 


navigable, that fall into it; and to inſtil into them 


Lone ſocial principles, and ſome taſte for ſome 
of the more neceſſary arts, particularly agriculture. 


Theſe people already cultivate ſugar, cotton, to- 


bacco, and cocoa, for their own conſumption : 


Settlement 
of the Spa- 
niards at 
Trinidad, 
and at 


Margaret - 


would it not be poſſible to induce them to increaſe 
the growth of theſe commodities, by offering them 


others in exchange! The diſtance between a ſavage 
and a ſocial ſtate is immenſe; but, from the infancy 


of ſociety to a flouriſhing ate of commerce, there 


are but few ſteps to make. Time, as it im- 
proves the ſtrength, makes the interval appear leſs. 


Spain would be enriched by. her traffic with theſe 


new plantations, whoſe produce might be carried 


to Trinidad ; and thus that ifland wee be reſtored | 
to its original deſtination. | 


Bur, beſides the ſerving as a ſtaple, its extent, 
the "ROP "ulneſs of its ſoil, and the convenience of 
its roads, would make it an object in itſelf of con- 
 {iderable 3 importance. Thoſe who haye ſurveyed it 

with 
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with ſufficient attention and {kill to diſcern; through no R 
XII. 
the impediments of thick foreſts with which it is — 


covered, the real value of it, have eſteemed it ca- 


pable of producing in abundance many ſpecies of 
commodities, and even ſuch as bꝭèar a high price. 
et, its produce hath been confined merely to cocoa 
but this was in ſuch perfection, that it was pre- 
ferred even to that of Caracca ; and the Spaniſh 
merchants, in order. to ſecure i it, ſtrove to antici- 
Pate each other by paying for it in advance. This 
eagerneſs, which may ſometimes give a ſpur to the 


induſtry of a people naturally active, is certain de- 


ſtruction to thoſe among whom the defire of caſe. 
has the force of a. paſſion, and even almoſt of a 


neceſſity, if not of nature at leaſt, of habit. The 


proprietors, having received more money than they 
could repay with that fingie commodity, in which 
their whole fortune conſiſted, fell, by degrees, into 
deſpair ; and, from the dread of unuſual toil, gave 
over all thoughts of labour. Since the year 1727, 
there hath been no more cocoa to be found on the 
iland; which, from that time, hath had no cor- 
rolhandence with the mother country. 


TuzE ſame negligence had before ruined Mar- | 


garetta. . This iſland enjoyed a momentary exiſ- 
tence and proſperity. from a ſpecies of wealth 
drawn from the bottom of the ſea which en- 
compaſſed it. Columbus in 1498 diſcovered, at the 


diſtance of four leagues from the continent, the | 


little iſle of Cubagua, afterwards called Pearl 


Iſland, The quantities of this treaſure; which 
nature 
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nature yielded without any expence 1 attracted the 


Spaniards to this place in 1509. They brought 
with them ſome ſavages from the Bahama iſlands, 


who had been found not proper for working in the 
mines, but had a faculty of continuing a long 


time under water. This talent was employed with 


ſo much ardour, that great fortunes were raiſed in 
a very ſmall time. The banks of pearl were 


exhauited, and the colony transferred, in 1524, 
to Margaretta, where ſome of the ſame kind had 


Juſt been diſcovered, and which diſappeared in a 
{ſill ſhorter time. From this period that iſland, 


which is fifteen leagues in length and fix in breadth, 


became more negle&ed by Spain than Trinidad. 
THrar the eourt of Madrid ſtill maintains poſſeſ- 


ſion of theſe two iſlands, is more for the fake of 
keeping nations of greater indiiſtry at a diſtance 


from the continent, than with a view of deriving 


any advantage to itſelf from them. Here is a mixed 
race, formed between - Spaniards and Indian wo- 


men, who, joining the indolence of the ſavage to 


the vices of civilized nations, are ſluggards, cheats, 


and zealots. They live on what fiſh they catch, 


and bananas, which nature, out of indulgence as 
it were to their flothfulneſs, produces there of a 


larger ſize, and better quality than in any other 
part of the Archipelago. They have a breed of 
lean and taſteleſs cattle, with which they carry on 


a fraudulent traffic to the French colonies, ex- 


changing them for camlets, black veils, linens, filk 
ſtockings, white hats, and hard-ware. The num- 


ber of their veſſels does not exceed thirty floops, ; 


without decks, | The 
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N THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
The tame cattle of theſe two iſlands have filled 


lips of three inches in breadth and one in thick- 


neſs, which they dry, after having melted the fat 
out of them, ſo that they will keep three or four 
months. This proviſion, which is called Taſfau, 


is ſold in the French ſettlements for twenty livres © 
a hundred weight. 2 
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the woods with a breed that is become wild. The — 
inhabitants ſhoot them, and cut their fleſh into 


ALL the money which the government ſends to 


theſe two iſlands, falls into the hands of the com- 


mandants, the officers civil and military, and the 


monks. The remainder of the people, who do 


not amount to more than ſixteen hundred, live in 


a ſtate of the moſt deplorable poverty. In time 
of war they furniſh about two hundred men, who, 
for the ſake of plunder, offer themſelves without 
diſtinction to any of the colonies that r to 

be fitting out cruizers for fea. 


Tux inhabitants of Porto-Rico are of a different 
turn. This iſland, which is ſituated in the center 


of the Antilles, is forty leagues in length, and 


twenty in its greateſt breadth. Though it was 
diſcovered and viſited by Columbus in 1493, the 


Spaniards neglected it till 1509, when thirſt of 


gold brought them thither from St. Domingo, un- 


der the command of Ponce de Leon, to. make a 


conqueſt, which afterwards coſt them dear. 
IT is generally known, that the uſe of poiſoned. 


arms is of the * antiquity. In moſt countries 


® 375. 6 8 
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it preceded the invention of ſteel. | When darts 
headed with ſtone, bones of fiſh or other animals, 
proved inſufficient to repel the attacks of wild 
beaſts, men had: recourſe to poiſonous juices, which, 
from being originally: deſigned meerly for the chace, 
were afterwards employed in war againſt their own 


ſpecies. Ambition and revenge. ſet' no limits to 


their outrages, till ages had been ſpent in drown- 
ing whole nations in rivers of blood. When it 
was diſcoyered that this effuſion of, blood produced 


no advantage, and that, in proportion as the ſtream 


ſwelled in its courſe, it depopulated countries, 
and left nothing but deſerts without animation and 


without culture; they then came to an agreement 


to moderate in ſome degree the thirſt of ſhedding 
it. They eſtabliſned what are called the laws of 
war; that is to ſay, injuſtice in injuſtice, or the 
intereſt of kings in the maſſacre of the people. 
They do not now cut the throats of all their 
victims at once; but reſerve ſome few of the herd 
to propagate the breed. Theſe laws of war, or of 


nations, required the abolition of certain abuſes 


in the art of killing. Where fire-arms are to be 
had, poiſoned weapons are forbidden; and, when 


cannon balls will anſwer the end, chewed bullets 


are not allowed. O!] race, unworthy both of hea- 


ven or earth, deſtructive, tyrannical being, man, 
or devil rather, wilt thou never ceaſe to torment 
this globe, where thou exiſteſt but for a moment! 
Will thy wars never end but with the annihila- 


tion of thy ſpecies ! Go then; if thou wouldſt 
advance thy miſchief, go and provide _"_ with 
the poiſons of the new world. Or 


1 : 
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Or all the. regions, productive of venomous BOOK 

| XII. 
Sn none abounded ſo much in them as South= wn». / 

America, which owed this malignant fertility to a ; 

ſoil in general rank, as if it was purging itſelf 
from the ſlime of a deluge. 

Iux plants called Lianes, of which chere were 
vaſt numbers in all damp and marſhy places, fur- 
niſhed the poiſon, which was. in univerſal requeſt 
on the continent. The method of preparing it 
was by cutting them in pieces, then boiling them 

in water, till the liquor had acquired the con- [ 
ſiſtence of a ſyrup. After this they dipped their I 
arrows in it, which were immediately impregnated | 
with the poiſonous quality. During ſeveral ages, 
the ſavages in general uſed theſe arms in their 
wars with each other. At length many of thoſe 
nations, from the deficiency of their numbers, found 
the neceſſity of renouncing ſo deſtructive a weapon, oY 
and reſerved it for beaſts, whether large or ſmall, 
which they could not overtake or overcome. Any 
animal, whoſe ſkin has been raiſed with one of 
- theſe poiſoned arrows, dies a minute after, with- 
out any ſign of convulſion or pain. This is not 
_ occaſioned by the coagulation: of the blood, which 
Was a long time the general opinion; recent ex- 
periments have proved, that this poiſon, mixed 
with blood newly drawn and warm, prevents it, 
from coagulating, and even preſerves it ſome time 
from putrefaction. It is probable, that the effect 
of theſe juices is upon the nervous ſyſtem. Some 
travellers have imputed the origin of the venereal 
diſeaſe among the inhabitants of the new world, 
. e to 
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| * K to the habit of eating game killed with theſe 
—poiſoned arms. At preſent it is univerſally known, 
that the fleſh of ſuch aflimals my be eaten for a a 
continuance without any ill effect. 

In the American iſlands, the natives 3 | 
poiſon from trees more than from the Lianes ; and 
of all the venomous ſorts of trees, the moſt deadly 
is the mancheneel. Its trunk, which is never 
more than two feet in circumference, is covered 
with a ſmooth tender bark. Its flowers are of a 
reddiſh caſt. Its fruit is of the colour of a peach, 
and has a ſtone in the middle. The leaves of it 
are like thoſe of the laurel, and contain a milky 
fluid. In the heat of the day it is dangerous to 
handle them, on account of the moiſture which 

exudes from their pores; and ſtill more dangerous 
to repoſe under them, from the prodigious quan- 
diy of duſt that falls from the innumerable flowefs 
borne by theſe trees. Inciſions being made in the 
N of them, ſhells are placed under to receive 
the ſap; as ſoon as it is grown a little thick, they 
ſteep the points of their arrows in it, which ac- 
quire from thence the property of conveying ſud- 
den death, be the wound ever ſo flight. This 
poiſon, as appears by experience, preſerves i its ve- 
nomous quality above a hundred years. Of all the 
ſpots where this tree is found, Porto-Rico is that 
in which it delights moſt, and where it is found i in 
the greateſt abundance. Why were not the feſt 
- conquerors of * all ſhipwrecked on this 
iſland? It is the misfortune of both worlds that 
they became acquainted with it ſo late, and that 
63 's 7. 
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they did not there meet with the death which. their B 2 8 ? 


avarice merited. 
Tas mancheneel ſeems to "V7 Bean fatal ay 
' to the Americans. The inhabitants of the iſland 
where it grows, uſed it to repel the Caribs, who 
made frequent deſcents on their coaſts. The ſame 
arms they might have employed againſt the Eu- 
2 ropeans z and, as the Spaniards were ignorant at 
that time that ſalt, applied immediately, is an 
infallible cure, they would probably have fallen a 
ſacrifice to the firſt effects of this poifon. But they 
did not meet with the leaſt reſiſtance from the ſa- 
vage inhabitants of the iſland. They had been 
informed of what had occurred in the conqueſt of 
the neighbouring iſles; and they regarded theſe 
ſtrangers as a ſuperior order of beings, to whoſe 
chains they voluntarily ſabmitted themſelves.” It 
| Fas--not long, however, before they wiſhed to 
"ſhake off the intolerable yoke which had been im- 
poſed on them, and poſtponed the enterpriſe only 
till they could be affured whether their tyrants 
were immortal. A Cacique, named Broyo, was 
intruſted with this commiſſion. te 
Cnanck favoured his deſign, by bringing to ith 
Salzedo, a young Spaniard, who was travelling. 
He received him with great reſpect, and at his 
departure ſent ſome Indians to attend him on his 
way, and to ſerve him in the quality of guides. | 
When they came to the bank of a river, Which 
_ They were to 'paſs, one of theſe ſavages tock him 
on his ſhoulder to carry him over. As foon as 


they had got into the midft of _” he threw kim 
2 S into 


* 


or living, they begged pardon athouſand times for the 


days; till at length being convinced, by the ſtench 


preſſors, and maffacred a hundred of them. 


Caſtilians who had eſcaped, and, without loſs of 


of their enemies increaſed, their panic became 
more violent. They had even the folly to be- 
lieve, that theſe Spaniards which were juſt ar- 
rived from St. Domingo, were the ſame that ha 


them. Under this ridiculous perſuaſion, dreading 
to continue a war with men who revive after their 
death, they ſubmitted once more to the yoke, and, 
being condemned to the mines, in a ſhort time 
fell martyrs to the tolls of fla ver. 

Such acts of barbarity by no means promoted 


fruitful, though unequal; furniſhed with an ex- 
cCellent port, and coaſts of eaſy. acceſs :. this iſland, 
the poſſeſſion of which would have made the for- 
tune of an active nation, is ſcarcely known in the 
world. The inhabitants amount barely to fifteen 

| hundred, 
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* into-the water, and, with the aſſiſtance of his com- 

— Panions, kept him there till there was no appear - 
_ afice of life. They then dragged him to the bank; 

bt; as they were ſtill in doubt whether he was dead 


i necklent that had happened. This farce laſted three 


of the corpſe,” that it was poſſible for Spaniards 
to die, the Indians roſe on all ſides upon their op- 


Pom cz de Leon immediately aſſembled all the 


time, fell upon the ſavages, who were terrified: with 
this ſudden attack. In proportion as the number 


been killed, and were come to life again to fight 


b the intereſts of Spain. An iſland of conſiderable 
extent, enriched by a great. number of rivers, 


h 
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handed, including Spaniards, Meſtees, and Mu- B 9 26 = 


lattoes. They have about three thouſand negroes, 
whoſe employment is rather to gratify the 'ind6+ 
lence, than to aſſiſt the induſtry, of the proprie- 
tors. Both maſters and flaves, brought nearly upon 
a footing by their ſloth, fubſiſt alike on Td 
potatoes, and caſſava. S's they cultivate Tugar, 
tobacco, and cocoa, it is only fo much of each 
as is neceſſary for their own conſumption. * | Their 
exports conſiſt of about two thouſand ſkins, which 
they furniſh annually to the mother country, and 
a conſiderable number of mules, good in their kind, 
but ſmall ; ſuch as are uſually found in broken 17 
mountainous countries. Theſe mules are ſau 

into Santa-Crux, Jamaica, and St. Domingo, 1 "his 
80 15 18 protected in its idleneſs by a garriſon of 
two hundred men; which, with the elergy and 
ciyil officers, coſt government 250,900 livres “. 
This money, added to what they get for their 
cattle; is ſufficient to pay the Engliſh, Dntch, 
French, and Danes, for the linens and other: mery 
chandiſe they ſupply. All the advantage the 5 
ther country derives from this ſettlement, i is to take 


in water and freſh provifions. there for the. geen thy 


fends to the new world. 


Ir Spain hath ſo little conſideration of. ker on 
intereſts, as to neglect the advantage which ſhe 
might draw from an iſland of ſuch importauce, af 
leaſt ſhe,ought to permit ſuch of her lubjedts, as 
Shapes a congdutted there, to mg from chat 
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E ſhameful poverty in which they languiſk. Toren- 
—, der their condition more happy, nothing! is wanted 


but the liberty of a free market for their cattle. 
They would find paſture for as much as would ſup- 
ply. the conſumption of all the  Caribbee. iſlands; 
where the lands are occupied in tillage. Ihe ſitu- 
ation of a ſertlement i in the center of thoſe iſlands 
would be a very favourable circumſtance for its 
trade with them. An open communication with 
actire and enlightened people would excite thoſe 


coloniſts who are not ſo. The defire of partaking 
in the ſame enjoyments would inſpire che ſame 


ardour for buſineſs. The court of Madrid would 


then reap the political fruits of 1 condeſcenſion 


which humanity alone ſhould dilate to it. Till 
this liberty of commerce .is granted, Porto-Rico 
will be of no more e ſervice to Spain than, St. Do- 
mingo. 73 

Fuis iſland, famous for being the earlieſt ſettle- 
ment of the Spaniards i in the new world, was at 


firſt in high eſtimation for the quantity I gold it 


ſupplied :* this wealth diminiſhed with the inhabi- 
tants of the country, whom they obliged to dig it 
out of the bowels of the earth ; and the fource of 
Was entirely dried up, When the neighbouring 


lands no longer ſupplied the loſs of thoſe wretched 
victims to the-avarice of the conqueror. A vehe- 


ment deſire of opening again this ſource of wealth 
inſpired the thought of getting flaves from Africa; 


but, beſides that theſe were found unfit for the 1a- 
bours they were deſtined to, the multitude of 


mimes, Which then began to be wrought on the 
continent, made * of St. Domingo no longer 
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of any importance. An idea now. ſuggeſted itſelf, 145 


that their negroes, which were healthy, ſtrong, — 


and patient, might be uſefully employed in huſ- 
bandry ;, and they adopted, through neceſſity, a 
wiſe reſolution, which, had they known their own 
intereſt, they would have embraced by choice. 
THz produce of their induſtry was at firſt ex- 
tremely ſmall, becauſe. the labourers were few. 
Charles V. who, like moſt ſovereigns, preferred 
his favourites to every thing, had granted an ex- 
cluſive right of the ſlave trade to a+ Flemiſh no- 
| bleman, who made over his privilege to the Ge- 
noeſe. Thoſe avaricious republicans conducted 
| this infamous commerce as all monopolies are con- 
ducted ; they reſolved to ſell dear, and they ſold 
; but * When time and competition had fixed 
the natural and neceffary. price of flayes, the num- 
a ber of them increaſed. It may eaſily be imagined, 
t that the Spaniards, who had been accuſtomed to 
© treat the Indians as beaſts, though they differed 
Z but little i in complexion from themſelves, did not 
: entertain a higher opinion of theſe negro Afri- 
f Wl cans, whom they ſubſtituted in their place. De- 
> Wl graded ſtill further in their eyes by the price they 
4 had paid for them, even religion could not reſtrain 
them from aggravating the weight of their ſervi- 
h tude. It became intolerable, and theſe wreiched 
| ſlaves made an effort to recover the unalienable 
rights of mankind. Their attempt proved un- 
ſucceſsful; but they reaped this benefit from their 


deſpair, that they were afterwards treated with leſs 
inhumanity. . 
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* * Tits moderation (if tyranny cramped by the 
—— apprehenſion. of revolt can deſerve that name) 
was attended with good conſequences. | Cultivation 
was purſued with ſome degree of ſuccefs. Soon 
after the middle of the ſixteenth century, the mo- 
ther country drew annually from this colony ten 
million weight of ſugar, a large quantity of wood 
for dying, tobacco, cocoa, caſſia, ginger, cotton, 
and peltry in abundance. One might imagine, 
that fuch favourable beginnings. would give both 
the deſire and the means of carrying them further; 
but a train of events, more fatal each than the 

other, ruined theſe hopes. 
Tux firſt misfortune aroſe from the depopu- | 
lation of St. Domingo. The Spaniſh conqueſts WW * 
on the continent ſhould naturally have contributed te 
to promote the ſucceſs of an iſland, which nature 
ſeemed to have formed to be the center of that r. 
vaſt dominion ariſing around it, to be the ſtaple d 
of the different colonies.” But it fell out quite MI ir 
otherwiſe : on a view of the immenſe - fortunes b 
raiſing in Mexico, and other parts, the richeſt in- a1 
habitants of St. Domingo began to "deſpiſe their I m 
ſettlements, and quitted the true ſource of "riches, ir 
which is on the ſurface of the earth, to go and v. 
ranſack the bowels of it for veins of gold, which 
are quickly exhauſted. The government endea - ©! 
voured in vain to put a ſtop to this emigration; P 
the laws were always eſther: . W or ; 
openly violated. | 
_ Taz weakneſs, which Was a ei dot Pe 
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out defence, encouraged the 8 of Spain t to B 


ravage theth. Even 5 capital 
taken and pillaged by that celebrated Engliſh ſai- 


lor, Francis Drake. The cruizers of leſs conſe- 2 


quence contented themſelves with - intercepting 
veſſels in their paſſage. through thoſe latitudes, the 
beſt known at that rime of any in the new. world. 
To complete theſe misfortunes, the Caſtilians them - 


ſelves commenced pirates. They attacked no ſhips 


but thoſe of their own nation; which were more 
rich, worſe provided, and worſe defended, than 


any others. The cuſtom they had of fitting out 
ſhips clandeſtinely, in order to procure ſlaves, pre- 


vented them from being known; and the aſſiſtance 


they purchaſed from the ſhips of war, commiſſioned 


to protect the trade, inſured to them i impunity. 


The foreign trade of the colony was. its only 
reſource in this diſtreſs; and that was illicit: 
but as it continued to be carried on, notwithſtand- 
ing the vigilance of the Governors, or, perhaps, 
by their connivance, the policy of an exaſperated 
and ſhart-fighted court exerted itſelf in demoliſhing 
moſt of 'the ſea-ports, and driving the miſerable 
inhabitants into the inland country. This act of 
violence threw them into a ſtate of dejection; 
which the incurſions and ſettlement of the French 
on the iſland afterwards carried to the; urmoſt 
Pitch. 

SPAIN, totally taken up with that vaſt. empire 
with ſhe had formed on the continent, uſed no 


Pains to diſſipate this lethargy. She even refuſed 


to liſten to the ſollicitations of her Flemiſh ſubjects, 
2 ; e 
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Ai Who earneſtly . prefſed that they might have per- 


miſſion to clear thoſe fertile lands. Rather than 

tun the riſque of ſeeing them carry on a contra- 

band trade on the coaſts, ſhe choſe to bury i in obli- 

vion a ſettlement which had been of conſequence, 
and was likely to become ſo again. 


Tais colony, which had no longer any intercourſe 
no great burthen, received from Hs every third 
year, conſiſted i in 1717 of eighteen thouſand four 
hundred and ten inhabitants, including Spaniards, 
Meſtees, negroes, or Mulattoes. The complexion 
and character of theſe people differed according to 
the different proportions of American, European, 
and African blood they had received from that na 
tural and tranſient union which reſtores. all races 
and conditions to the ſame level; for love is not 
more a reſpecter of perſons : 44 death. Theſe 
demi-ſavages, plunged in the extreme of ſloth, 
lived upon fruits and roots, dwelt in cottages with- 
out furniture, and moſt. of them without clothes. 
The few among them, in whom indolence had not 
totally ſuppteſſed the ſenſe of decency, and taſte 
for the conveniences of life, purchaſed clothes. of 
their neighbours the French, in return for their 
cattle, and the money ſent to them for the main- 
tenance of two hundred ſoldiers, the prieſts, and 
the government. It does not appear that the com- 
pany, formed at Barcelona in 1757. with excluſive 
privileges for the re-eſtabliſhment of. St. Domingo, 
hath as yer made any conſiderable progreſs. They 
ſend out only two ſmall veſſels annually, which 
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are freighted\ back with ſix thöuſand hides, and 3 . K 
ſome other commodities of little value.“. 

Sr. Domingo, The capita bf the colony, and te 
the fide Uf & pa chirty leagues in length, gon 
from eight to twelve in breadth. This large tract, 
which, properly cultivared, would furniſh provi- 
ſions to the amount of twenty milli6ns *, is co- 
vered with foreſts and under-wood, with ſome pa- 
5 ſture land interſperſed at intervals, which ſerves for 

5 a conſiderable number of cattle. This ſpot, which 


is level throughout almoſt its whole extent, be- 

0 comes unequal ! in the neighbourhood. of the town, 

WH which is built on the banks of the Lozama. Some 

: magnificent” ruins are alb the remains of the once- 

n flouriſhing ſtate of this celebrated city. On the 

4 land- ſide, it bas no fortification but a ſimple wall, 
uithout either ditch or outworks'; ; but towards 

5 the river and the ſea it is well defended. Such is 

5 the only ſettlement the Spaniards have kept up on 

a * ſouthern coaſt. | ' 


On the north there i is one called Monte Chriſto. 
Hippy: this maritime and commercial place hath 
had no connexion with Spain. It owes its trade 
to the vicinity of the French plantations. In time 
of peace, the produce of the plain of Mariboux, ſi- 
tuated between fort Dauphin and bay Mancheneel, 
is all carried to this port, Which 18 conftantly filled 
with Englith ſmuggleis. When there is a rupture 
between the earls of London ah e with“ 
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» Q a. K out engaging that of Madrid, Monte Chriſto be. 


comes a very conſiderable market; for all the 
northern part of the French colony ſend their com- 
modities thither, where they never fail of meeting 
with ſhips ready to take them off; but, the moment 
Spain finds herſelf. called upon to take a part in 
the diſputes between the two rival anten, this 


trade ceaſes, 


Tux Spaniards have no ſettlement i in \ the * * 
part of the iſland, which is entirely occupied by 
the French; and it is not above nine or ten years 
ſince they thought of ſettling to the eaſtward, 
which they had long entirely neglected. 


Tux project of cultivation, which: accidentally 


found its way into the council at Madrid, might 
be carried into execution in the plain of Vega- 
Real, which is ſituated in the inland part, and 


Y is fourſcore leagues in length, by ten in its greateſt 
breadth. It would be difficult to find throughout 
the new world a ſpot more level, more fruitful, 


or better watered. All the productions of Ame- 
rica would ſueceed admirably there; but it would 


be impoſſible to remove them from thence without 
making roads; which is an undertaking that would 


ſtagger nations more enterpriſing than the Spa- 
niards. Theſe difficulties ſhould naturally have led 
them to fix their eyes on the plains of St. Do- 


mingo, which are fruitful, though not in ſo great 
a degree as thoſe of Yoon Rial. Probably they 


were apprehenſive, that the new coloniſts would 


adopt the manners of the old, and therefore de- 
termined upon Samana. 
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_ .Samaxa" is à peninſala on the eaſtern part of B 
the iſland, five leagues broad, and fixteen long; — 


and is joined to the continent by a narrow ſlip of 


very marſhy ground. It forins a bay of fourteen 


leagues in length, where the anchorage is in four- 
teen fathom, and ſo commodious that the ſhips 
may lie cloſe to the ſhore. This bay is full of 


little iſlands, which it is eaſy to keep clear of bß 


ſteering cloſe to the weſtern coaſt. Beſides the 


poſſeſſion of a fertile, though not a level ſoil, this 


neck of land affords a fituation very advantageous 


for trade, and for bringing the ſhips ks come 


from Europe cloſe to the ſhore. 


TazsE conſiderations induced the firſt 8 


turers from France, who ravaged St. Domingo, to 


ſettle at Samana; where they maintained their 
| ground a long time, trough ſurrounded by their 


enemies. At length, it was found that they were 
too much expoſed, and at too great a diſtance from 


the reſt of the French ſettlements on the iſland, 
which were every day improving. In conſequence 
of this they were recalled. The Spaniards rejoiced 
at their departure; but did not take poſſeſſion -- 
the ſpot they had quitted. 
Wrrnix theſe few years, however, they have 
ſent thither ſome people from the Canarjes; the 


ſtate was at the expence of the voyage, and of their 
maintenance for ſeveral years. Theſe meaſures; 
prudent as they were, have not been attended 
with ſucceſs. The new inhabitants have for the 


moſt part fallen victims to the climate, to the clear- 
ing of the ground, _ above all, to the arbitrary 


1 impoſitions 
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impoſitions of the governors, whoſe military turn 


is ever fatal to colonies. Of theſe ſtrangers the few 
that ſurvive ſo many evils languiſn under the ex- 


pectation of approaching death. Such unſucceſs. 


ful beginnings promiſe no very fortunate conclu- 
ſions. St. Domingo is Jikely to continue, as far 
as concerns the Spaniards, in the ſamè feeble ſtare 
they have left it till now. Nature and nne ual 
make them amends by Cubka. 

Tux iſland of Cuba, which is ſeparated n 81 


Domingo by a narrow channel, is of itſelf equal 


in value to a kingdom: it is two hundred and 


fifty leagues in length, and in breadth from fif. 
teen to twenty and thirty. Though it was diſco- 
vered by Columbus in 1492, the Spaniards did 


not attempt to make themſelves maſters of it till 


15 11, when Diego de Velaſquez came with four 
ſhips and landed on the eaſtern pebe A ien; 


Tuis diſtrict was under the government of a 
Cacique named Hatuey. He was à native of St. 


Domingo, or Hiſpaniola, and had retired hither 
to avoid the ſlavery to which his contrymen were 


condemned. Thoſe, who could eſcape the tyranny 
of the Caſtilians, had followed him in his retreat, 
where he formed a little ſtate, and ruled in peace. At 
a diſtance he obſerved the Spaniſh fails, whoſe ap- 


Proach he dreaded. On the brit news he received 


of their arrival, he called together:the- braveſt In- 


dians, both of hide ſubjects and allies, to animate 
them to a defence of their liberty; aſſuring them, 


at the ſame time; that all their efforts would be in- 


eſſectual, if * n not firſt render che. God of their 
chemies 
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Tuts ſimple andicredulgus/ people eafily believe 


Nes gold, for the ſake of which ſo much blood was 
ſhed, was the god of the Spaniards... They danced 


and ſang before the rude and nnfaſbioned t and 
reſigned themſelves wholly. to its protection. 

Bor Hatuey; more enlightened, and more faſpi 
cious than the other Caciques, aſſembled them again. 
We. muſt net, ſaid: he to them, expect any happineſs 0 
long as the god of the Spaniards remains among us. 


He is no leſs our enemy than they. They. ſeek for bim 
in every place; ; and where they find him, there they 


eftabliſh themſelves. Mere he hidden in the caxitics of 


the earth, they would diſtover him. Mere we 10 
fwallow lim, they would plunge their hands into our . 


bowels, and drag kim oul. Mere is no place but the 
bottom of the ſea, that can elude their ſearch. When 


| be f n no longer among us, doubtleſs, awe hall be fer- 
gotten by them. As. loon as he had done: ſpeaking, 
every man, brought out his gold, and threw it into 


the ſea, e * Wh 
'Norwithſtandir ng this, he” Spaniards rb 


| Their muſkers and cannons, thoſe tremendous dei- 
ries, diſperſed. with their thunder the ſavages, who 


endeayoured to reſiſt: but, as Hatuey might re- 


aſſemble them, he was purſued through the woods, 
| taken, and condemned to be burned. When he 
Was faſtened to the ſtake; and waited only for tibe 


kindling of the fire, an inhuman prieſt ad vanced to 
propoſe the ceremony of bapritm, and to ſpeak to 


him 


/ 


"ny 
enemies propitious to them Hebei him N B 0 4 KR 


ſaid he, pointing to a veſſel filled with gold, bel] = 
Yah mighty divinity, let us invake his aid 1 (On | 
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55 9 3 K bim of paradiſe. ns ſaid the Cacique, am 
© Spaniards in that happy plure? Tes, replied the miffio- 
nary; but there are none but good ones.” The beſt of 
them, returned Hatuey, are govd for nothing. T will 
not go to a place, where I ſhould" be in danger of 
meeting one'of them. Talk 10 PATE 91 me 9877 was rel. 
Zion, but leave me to dis. 

Tarvs was the Cacique burned, its God of the 
Chriftians diſhonoured, and his croſs imbrued with 
human blood; but Velafquez fotmd no more ene- 
mies to oppoſe him. All the'Caciques haſtened to 
do homage to him. After the mines had been 
opened, and it was found that they did not an- 
ſwer, the inhabitants of Cuba, being become uſeleſs, 
were exterminated; for, at that time, to conquer was 

to deſtroy. One of the largeſt iſlands in the world 
did not coſt the Spaniards a fingle man: but what 
profit have they drawn from the conqueſt of Cuba? 
Tas ſettlement they have formed upon this iſland 
may be conſidered in three views, each of which 
merits a ſerious attention. The firſt is, on account 
of the produce of the country, which is confider- 
able; the ſecond, as being the ſtaple of a great 
trade; and the third, as being TE 1 70 to the new 
R 
Tux principal a of this'vaſt IHland is natu- 
rally cotton. This ſhrub, at the time of the con- 
queſt, was very common there. The preſervation 
of it required little expence or labour; and the 
general dryneſs of the ſoil adapted it partieularly 
to | this RR" The rene egg” Is now 
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become ſo ſcarpe, that ſometimes ſe 
without any of it being ſent to Eurape | 
Arrhoven the Spaniards have. 1 


nk 


yea ale 19 


able antipathy to imitation, yet they have-of late 


adopted the cultivation of coffes at Cuba, having 


obſerved the rapid, progreſs, it Made in the neigh» 


bouring lands. But, in borrowing the commodity 
from foreign coloniſts, they have not borrowed 
their diligence in improving it. Their whole pro- 
duce of coffee barely amounts to thirty or ſiue and 
thirty thouſand weight, one third of which is ex. 
ported to Vera Cruz, and the reſt to Madrid. One 
ſhould naturally conclude, that the growth of this 


lant will increaſe, in Proportion. as the uſe of a 


liquor fo familiar to people in hot climates ſhall | 


become more common among the. Spaniardꝭ ; but 
A nation, which was the firſt to introduce into Eu- 


rope a taſte for coffee, and the laſt to adopt it both 
in Europe and America, will be flow in all its im- 


grovements, as it is in every kind of invention. 


The propagation of coffee requires that of ſugar; 


it may be worth while, therefore, to inquire how 


far the Spaniards are * prepared. bx the ane for the 


ther. 31 | r 
Sv GAR, wha] 18. 5 ri 
Fr oduction of America, would of jiſelf be ſufficient fo 
give to Cuba, that flouriſhing ſtate of proſperity, 


_ every ſouree and channel of 'which nature ſeems to 


haye opened for her. Although the ſyrface of the 


Wand is in general unequal.and mountainous vt 
it has plains ſufficiently extenſive, and ſufficiently 


raafeſt 
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part of Europe in that article The incredible 
fruitfulneſs of its new lands, abap managed, 


_ would enable it to ſur paſs every other nation, how- 


works to- perfection, would end in this, that 4 


ever they may have Bot the ſtart of it; their labour 
of more than half a century, ſpent in bringing their 


rival, by taking-up*their method, would dutſtrip 
them” and in leſs than twenty years engroſs the 
whole of their profits. But the Spaniſh colony is 


ſo jealous of their ſuperiority, that to this day they 


have but few plantations, - where, with the fineſt 


_ canes, they make at a great expence but a ſmall 
quantity of ſugar, and that of a coarſer ſort. This | 


ſerves partly for the Mexican market, and partly 
for the mother country z which, inſtead of making 


a gold mine, as it ſhould do, of its ſugar trade; 


buys to the value of more than five millions * of 


livres at foreign markets; :: EQS DS 703 2 2 R 107 


Ir has probably been ede "that the to! 


0 imported from Cuba would compenſate this 


loſs; for after furniſhing Mexico and Peru, there 


was ſufficient, with the little brought from Caracca 
and Buenos Ayres, to ſupply the demands of all 
Spain. The greateſt part comes there in leaf. 
That which is cured” in the country by Pedro 

Alonzo, has been; and is ſtill held in the' Higheſt 
| eſteem. This 'Spaniard, the only one; perhaps, 
who has enriched himſelf by a truly uſeful branch 
of induſtry, has gained in this trade between 
| raclre and fifteen en of livres + "ft the go · 
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increaſed growth'of a plant, which caprice renders 
ſo valuable. The decay of this trade is ſolely 


owing to the negligence of the court of Madrid in 


not gratifying the general talte of by <p for r to. 
bacco from the Havannah, © 
| Tus Spaniſh colonies have an univerſal trade in 
ſkins. Cuba ſupplies annually | ten or twelve 
thouſand. The number might be eaſily increaſed 
in a country abounding | with wild cattle, where 
ſome gentlemen poſſeſs on the coaſts, and in the 
inland parts, large tracts of land, which for 
want of population can ſcarcely be applied 10 any 
other purpoſe than that of breeding cattle, | 
Ir would be ſaying too much to aſſert, that the 
hundredth part of this iſland is cleared: there are 
only. ſome. traces of cultivation of St. Jago, a port 
to the windward of the colony, and at Matanga, a 
ſafe and ſpacious bay at the mouth of the old canal. 
The true plantations are all confined to the beauti- 
ful plains of the Havannah, and even t are nat 
What they ought to be... +. Aa 
r theſe. plantations together may 1 
about five. and twenty thouſand, male, and female ' 
flaves, of every, age. The, number. of whites, 
meſtees, mplattoes, and free negroes, upon the 


Whole illand, amounts to near, thirty thouſand. The 
food of theſe different ſpecies, of Inna biranrs, con- 


M48 Ep + 


great plenty and E cheap), an manioc. 
Ever the troops have no other bread than the 
caſſava. 


- 


rnment had liſtened to'this active citizen, Ae! 6. 1 
tonal wealth would have been augmented Pooth 
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vails in all the other Spaniſh 6 eolonies i in the new 
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caſſava. The habit of ſeeing Europeans frequently 


at Cuba has, probably, preſerved the inhabi. 
tants from that languid ſtate of jnaftion which pre: 


erved, that the peg; 
ple are - le "mixed, their dreſs more decent, and 
their manners better regu ated . in ty: they 
Hands. 

Twp fare of the colony — be Aill wore 
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the property 5 5 a company, whole excluſive pri. 


vilege operates as a conſtant and invariable princi: 


ple of difcouragement. The lefs induſtcious a na: 
tion is inclined to, be, the more careful it ought to 


be to avoid every meaſure that may tend to 0 ſtru& 


the progreſs of the more active and laborious part 


of the people. 


Ir any thing could ſupply the want of an open 
trade, and atone for the grievances occafioned by 
this monopoly at Cuba, it would be the advantage 
this iſland has always enjoyed of being the ren- 


dezyous of almoſt alf the Spaniſh veſfels'thar ſail to 


the new world. This practice commenced almoſt 


with the colony itſelf. Ponce de Leon, haying 


made an attempt ppon Florida in 1512, became 


| acquainted with the new canal of Bahama. I 


N is but wo, fall {a . from We 


was immediately diſcoyered, that this would be 


; the beft route the ſhips bound from Mexico to Eu- 


rope could poſſibiy Ae ; and in conſequence of 
this was formed the ſettlement at the Havannah, 


Om 


0 Te rt e at nico 3 very Con- DOE | 
enient for Tgllels g moles from Cartliagena 100 Gr... TOY 
| Jus.” which in a ſhort, time purſued 
ame coyeſe ; always pptting 10. there and 9 | 
for or xc other, that they might Arrive W in 
Aker ſtate at the mothe country. aſt. 
ſaws ws expended during t their tay, by {ors whoſe ND 
argoes conſiſted of the richeſt treaſures of the uni · | 
erſe, made the city abound i in money. The. __ 
ber of its inhabitants, Which in 1561 conſiſted only. 
of three hundred families, and was nearly « dou led 
at the beginning f the feventeenth e 
amounts at preſent to ten thouſand fouls, 

Oxx part of them is employed i in the 7 5 | 


& yards, formerly erefted by government for build- 
rt Wing ſhips of, ware As to the maſts, iron, and 
. {Wcables, chey are brought from Europe; the other 
en Wl materials are found in abundance upon the iſland. | 
Dy But that which is moſt. valuable is rhe timbe 7 . 


which, ] owing under the influence of. th e hot 


n. rays of the fun, laſts with moderate care for whole 

ro Ml centuries ;. whereas, European ſhips dry and ſplit 
ot Wl under: the tortid zone. · This vood begins to be | 
ng ſcarce 1 in, the neighbourhood. of. the Havannah ; 3 
ne bur it is common on all che coaſts, and the tranf⸗ 0 
I portation of it is neither dear nor difficult., Spain 
be is the more intereſted to multiply its docks, as the 
u ſeas moſt. frequented, by its ſhipping, all lie. be- 

of il wween the tropics. There is Kill, another motive for 
a, (making the Vards at the, Havannah, the Princip! 
he MI reſource of its naval power, and. that is, the Pains | 
al, which are now e to. render. this key to all its 


Vor. 9 3 colonies 
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45 * colomies impregnable. The importage an 
= dertaking may perhaps, make che g etail of it not I by 

dilagrecable. Fr os wean. © 


fleets of the whole world might ride at anchor there 
rogether; that the water is excellent, and' eafily pro- 


0 make it neceſſary to keep an exact courſe; in order 


cult fince the year 1762, when three men of war 


Evxkx one knows, that at the Fartbor of the " 4 
vannah i is one of the ſafeſt i in the univerſe ; . that the | 
cured. The entrance. is ſecured by rocks, which 
to avoid ſtriking on theft. It is become more diff. 


were ſunk there. This precaution has proved de. 
trimental only to the Spaniards, who have not yet 


been able to weigh up thoſe large veſſels; and 


there was. the leſs reaſon for it, as the enemy would Bl m 
not have aftempted to force their way, into the w. 
harbour, Which was defended by the Moro and i co 
the fort on the point, The former of theſe for. ba 
treſſes is raiſed ſo high above the ſea, that even 1 bz 
firſt-rate man of war could not batter it. The of 


other has not the ſame advantage ; ; but then it pr 


cannot be attacked but by a very narrow channel, in 
where the warmeſt aſſailants could never withſtand Ml pc 


the numerous and formidable artillery of the Moro. of 


Tur Havannah, therefore, can only be attacked W. 


on the land ſide. Fifteen or ſixteen thouſand men, to 
Which are the moſt that could be employed in this an 
5 ſervice, Would not be ſufficient to inveſt the fr 
works, © which cover 2 vaſt extent. Their efforts MI th 


muſt" be directed either to the right or left of the 51 
port, againſt the town or the Moro. If the latter, v. 


81 


they way cally land al has, the fort, BY 8) 
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. and will come Wätllin fight of it, without difficulty, 92 4 
or Bll by good roads, _—_ woods which will corer 277 2 
ſecure their march. FS, 
Tx firſt difficulty. will be ahi '6f dag wer 
wich in the neighbourhoodof the camp theaſſailants 
muſt chooſe is mortal. To fetch ſuch as is drink- 
able, they muſt go in boats to the diſtance of three 
leagues, and it will be neceſſary to ſend a 'confider- 
able force for this purpoſe to the only river where 
it is to be had, or to leave a detachment there in 
intrenchments; which being at a diſtance from the 
camp, without communication or e will be 
in perpetual danger of being cut off. | 
 PrEvIovs to the attack of the Moro, a enemy 
8 make themſelves maſters of the Cavagna, 
which has been lately built. It is a crown work, 
compoſed of a baſtion, two curtains, and two demi- 
baſtions in front. Its right and left lie upon the 
bank of the harbour. It has caſemates, reſervoirs 
of water, and powder magazines that are bomb- 
proof; a good covered way, and a wide ditch cut 
in the rock. The way which leads to it is com- 
poſed of ſtones and pebbles, without any mixture 
of earth. The Cavagna is placed on an eminence . 
which commands the Moro, but is itſelf expoſed | 5 
to attacks from a hill which is of an equal height, a 
and not more than three hundred paces diſtant 
from it. As it would be eaſy for an enemy to open 
their trenches under the cover of this hill, the 
Spaniards intend to level it; after which the Ca- 
vagna may extend its view and its batteries to a 
great 3 If the garriſon ſhould find them- 
D's ſelves 
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3 N. ſelyes ſo preſt, as not to be able to maintain in 
— poſt, it would blow up its works; which are all ſic 
undermined, and retreat into the Moro, the com: ll 
munication with which cannot poſſibly be cur off. It 
TE famous fortreſs of the Moro had toward il tb 
the'ſha, on which fide it is impregnable, two bai Wl u 
tions; and on the land fide two others, with'a Wl ” 
wide aud deep ditch cut out of the rock. Since 1 6 
| was taken, it has been entirely rebuilt, and its ps Wl ” 
- rapets made higher and thicker. A good coverd N 
Way has been added; and every thing chat wal l 
wanting to ſecure the warriſon and the ſtores. ' Tris il ſe 
2 


not eaſier to open trenches before this place chan 
the Cavagna. Both of them are built with a Toft 
ſtone; which will be leſs dangerous to the defen- 
ders than the common ſort of free- ſtone. 
x DRD⁰EN DEN of theſe advantages, cho: two 
wm  Ffortreffes have in their favour a climate extremely 
| | hazardous to beſiegers, and an eaſy communict- 
tion with the town for receiving all ſorts of pro- 
| "viſions, without a poſſibility of being intercepted, 
Thus circumſtanced, theſe two places may be con- 
ſicered as impregnable, at leaſt as very difficult to 
be taken, provided they are properly ſtocked with 
 'provifions, and defended with courage and ability, 
The preſervation of them is of ſo mach greater im- 
portance, as their loſs would neceffarily occaſſion 
the ſurrender of the harbour and town, which are 
both of them commanded and you” be IO 
From theſe eminences; 
AFTER having explained -dificutrics of wn 
the FS by * the — we muſt next 
| — 
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= of thoſe which paſt be encouptersd on the 2 
Gde of the town. „ e 
Ir is ſituated near the Fn of ths. cbs hour. 
It was defended, as well towards the harbour as to 
the country, by a dry wall, which was good for 
nothing, and twenty-one baſtions, which were not 
much better. It had a dry ditch, and of little 
depth. Before this ditch was à kind of covered 
way almoſt in ruins. The place, in this Kate, - 
could not have reſiſted a ſudden attempt, which 
had it been made in the night, and ſupported. by 
ſeveral attacks, true or falſe, would certainly have 
carried it. It is propoſed at preſent to make wide 
and deep ditches, and to add 3 an en good 
covered way. | 
Tus neceſſary 3 Ela will be ſupported by 
the fort at the point; which is a ſquare, built of 
ſtone, and, though ſmall, is provided with caſewates, 
ca It has been rebuilt, having been very much da- 
0 maged during the fiege. There is a good dry 
ed. ditch round it, dug out of the rock, Independent 
i WM of its principal deſtination, which is to co-operate 
with the Moro in defending the port, and for which 
1M it is perfectly well calculated; ; It has ſeveral bat- 
y, teries, which open-upon 'the country's and flank + 
m. ſome parts of the town wall. | 
nl Urs fire crofſes that of a fort of four baſtions, 
e which has a ditch, covered way, powder magazine, 
a caſemates, and reſervoirs of water. This new for- 
W tification, which is erected at three quarters of a 
mile from the place, on an eminence called Aroſ. 
ü 3 will require a fiege in form, if the town is 
Fr, _ tp 
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3 vo K to be attacked on that ſide, particularly 2s it is b 
be. 16 c onſtructed as to have a view of the ſea,” to com 1a 
| mand a conſiderable tract on the land fide, and to * 
_ diſturb an enemy exccedingly. in getting water, Wl 
which they muſt fetch from its neighbourhood. I I 

Ix ſkirting the city onward, we come to the for 1c 
eben which has been conſtructed ſince the © 
fiege. It is of ſtone, has four baſtions, a coverel 
way, a half moon before the gate, a wide ditch, 

a good rampart, r reſervoirs, caſemates, and a Pow- 
der magazine. It is barely three quarters of a mile 
diſtant from the town, and is ſituated on the other 
e of a river and an impracticable moraſs, which 
cover it in that direction. The riſing ground upon 
which it is built, is entirely occupied by it, and 
has been inſulated by the digging of a broad 
ditch, into which the ſea has a paſſage from the 
bottom of the harbour. Beſides its commanding the 8 
communication between the town and the interiot t 
part of the iſland, it defends the circuit of the f 
place by crofling its fires with thoſe of Aroſtigny. il 3 
The Spaniards are going to conſtruct a large redoubt Wl i 

in the interval of theſe two forts, which will be au t 
additional protection to the town. The Dalteres alſo 
croſſes its fire with that of the Moro, which is 
very high, and ſituated at the extreme point of the 
fort. 
S8ocn a continuation. of a which will re- 
quire a garriſon of four thouſand men, and may be 
finiſhed in two or three years, coſt Spain immenſe 
ſums. The purchaſe of the mere materials coſt 
her at firſt ten millions? * ; the employment of them 


annually 


Above 8 ferling, 
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e amounts to fix or ſeven &. Four thou- 5 ; 
ſand blacks f in the ſervice of the government, and 
E number of Mexicans, condemned to the public 


works, are the inſtruments of this undertaking. 
They might have haſtened the end of the toils of 


E 
5h 
om. 
to 
ter, 


eo ſo many victims, if they would have permitted the 
+. troops to take a ſhare of the burthen, which they 
10 wiſhed, as a means to reſcue them from * dread- 
+0 ful indigence under which they languiſh, _ 

5 Ir it were allowable to form an opinion upon. a 
le ſubject, which our profeſſion does not give us a 
ger right to underſtand, we might venture to aflert, 
ich that when all theſe works ſhall be finiſhed, thoſe 


who would undertake the ſiege of the Havannah, 
nd ' ſhould begin by the Cavagna and the Moro; be- 
ad cauſe, theſe forts once taken, the town muſt of 
' courſe. ſurrender, or be deſtroyed by the artillery 
of the Moro. On the contrary, if they ſhould de- 
termine for the town ſide, the beſiegers would 


ſcarcely find themſelves i in a better condition, even 
after they had taken it. Indeed, they would have 
bt it in their power to deſtroy the dock. yards, and 


the ſhips that might happen to be in the harbour; 
but this would produce no permanent advantage. 
In order to eſtabliſh themſelves, they muſt ſtill be/ 
obliged to take the Cavagna and the Moro, which 
in all probability they would find impoſſible, after 
the loſs they muſt have ſuſtained in the, attack of 
the tomn and its fortreſſes. | 
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2 2 22 K Bor whatever Plan may be purſued in the fiege 
= bf this place, the aſſailants will not only. Have to 
combat the numerous garriſon incloſed Within Its 
works; there will be a corps likewiſe, which wil 
take the field, and continually i interrupt their Ope: 

rations. This ſmall army will be compoſed of tuo 


{ſquadrons of European dragoons, well mounted, 


armed and diſciplined, and a company of a hundred 
migrelets. To theſe may be added all the inhabi. 

_ rants of the iſland, whites, mulatioes, and free ne- 
groes, who are regimented to the number of ten 

- _ thouſand men; but, as the greateſt part of then 
have uo idea of diſcipline, they would only create 
confuſion, This, however, will not be the caſe 

with a regiment of cavalry of four ſquz uadrons, and 
ſeyen battalions of mili itia, which, baer the peace, 

4 -they haye accuſtomed to ere their mancuvres 
with aſtoniſhing regularity. Theſe troops armed, 
cloathed, and accoutred at the expence of the go- 
vernment, and paid in time of war upon the foot- 

ing of regulars,” are trained and commanded by 

majors, ferjeants, and corporals ſent from Europe, 

and picked from the moſt diſtinguiſned regiments, 


The forming of this militia coſts an immenſe ſum, 


Whether their ſervice will be anſwerable to the ex- 
© pence js the queſtion, which future events along 


- ean determine. But whatever may be the military 


- ſpirit of thefe troops, we may pronounce before- 
hand, that this eſtabliſhmenr, in a political view, 
3s Em e and for the following reaſons: 


an * * a moſt. unjuſt and deſtructive pro: 
5 Je 


GPG 


Tux projet of making ſoldiers of all the colo- 
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15 to all colonies, has been purſued with uncom- 3 Wn, 
mon ardour- The violence they have been forced 
to uſe with the inhabitants, to make them ſubmit to 
exerciſes which they were averſe from, has pro- 4 
duced no other effects than that of increaſing their 4 
natural love of repoſe. They deteſt thoſe mecha- | : 
nical and forced movements, which, not contri- 
buting in any reſpect to their happineſs, appoar 
doubly infupportable ; not to mention their ſeem- 
ing frightful or ridiculous to a people, who pro- 
bably: think they have no intereſt in defending 2 
government by which they are oppreſt. This 
unwillingneſs to exert themſelves, extends eren 
to the labour, which is neceſſary for cu 
their lands. They have entirely left off clearing, 
f planting, and tilling for a nation, which regards 
them in no other light than as labourers. The 
eſtabliſhment of the militia too put a ſtop to agri- 
culture. Thoſe productions which were gradually 
improving have diminiſhed, and will be totally 
loſt, if Spain continues obſtinately to purſue a 
pernicious ſyſtem, which falſe principles have in- 
duced her to adopt. The rage of keeping up aa 
army; that madneſs, which, under pretence of 
preventing wars, encourages them; which, by in- 
troducing deſpotiſm into governments, paves the 
way for rebellion among che people; which, con- 
_ tinually dragging the inhabitant from his dwelling, 
and the huſbandman from his field, extinguiſhes in 
them the love of their country, by driving them 
from their home; which overſets nations and carries 
them over land and fea; that mercenary FO : 
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| 2 K of war, ſo different from the truly military ſpirit, 
| >= iſ{ooner'or later will be the ruin of Europe; but 

much ſooner of the colonies, and perhaps, firſt of 


all, of thoſe which belong to Spain. 


413 TR moſt extenſive and moſt fertile _ 1 the 


merican Archipelago is poſſeſſed by the Spaniard. 
- Theſe iſlands, in the hands of an induſtrious nation, 
would have proved a ſource of unbounded wealth. 
In their preſent ſtate, they are vaſt foxeſts, Exhi- 
biting only a frightful ſolitude. Far from con- 

tributing to the ſtrength and riches of the kingdom 
they belong to, they: ſerve only to weaken. and to 


exhauſt it by the expences required to maintain 


them. If Spain had attended properly to the poli- 
tical improvements of other nations, ſhe would 
have diſcovered that ſeveral of them owed their 
influence ſolely to the advantages they have. drawn 
from iſlands, in every reſpect inferior to thoſe 
which have hitherto only ſerved the ignominious 
purpoſe of ſwelling the liſt of the numberleſs and 
uſeleſs poſſeſſions of the Spaniſh crown. She would 
have learned, that there is no other rational foun- 
dation of colonies, eſpecially of thoſe Wah haye 

no mines, but agriculture. - 
The Spa- - I is not doing juſtice to the N to Fu 
| owns! oo pole, that they are naturally incapable of labour. 
as is fop- - If we give the leaſt attention to the exceſſiye far 


| poſed, os 


sn tigues which thoſe of them who are concerned in 
nies to contraband trade ſubmit to with the utmoſt pa- 
. tience, we ſhall. find that their toils are infinitely 


85 more grievous than any that attend the manage 


ment of a plantation. If they neglect to enrich 
i | Y themſelves 


* 
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wother· country, for means rg ſhake off the lethargy 
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themſelves by agriculture, it is the fault of their 


_ 


government. If they were once freed from the — 


tyranny of monopolies; if they were permitted to 
buy the implements of huſbandry at a moderate 
"rate; if the produce of their cultivation was not 
. ect to ſuch exorbitant duties; if they were not 

ppreſt as ſoon as it is found chat they begin to 
de e fucceſsful; if induſtry was not looked upon as a 
dangerous virtue; if intereſted individuals were not 
permitted to exerciſe an abſolute and venal autho- 


rity over them; they would throw off that habit of 


"indolence and inactivity, by which Spain is almoſt 
"annihilated. It is aſtoniſhing that a kingdom, 
which, under Charles the Vth, was as it were the 
head, which directed all the motions of Europe, 
ſhould now be a feeble and lifeleſs part of it; ; and 


that a ſtate, which makes the principal figure in the 


map of our continent, ſhould make the moſt con- 
„„ in the hiſtory r 


Ir Spain would recover from her Mime let 


0 ſupport her coloniſts. The treaſures of Mexico 


and Peru are at hand to give riches to the iſlands; 


and the generous aſſiſtance will be amply paid. | 


All the productions of the new world require a 


e in advance: ſugar in particular demands a 
-_ fund, and the returns are proportionable to 


. There: is nor a fingle inhabitant at Trinidad, 
7 "Ahn Porto-Rico, or St. Domingo, capable 


of the undertaking ; and there are not above thirty 
at Cuba. All theſe unemployed, drooping colo- 


niſts, ſeem to join in one common petition to the 


— 
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P 25 in which chey are plunged. Alas! might the diſin - 
Sy terelted hiſtorian, who neither ſeeks nor defires any 


a ding but the general good of mankind, be per- 
mind. to furniſh: them, with. thaſs ſetiments and 


of government, — ppejudices of every ; hind: ſeem 
to have precluded them from the uſe of: - thus 
would he in their name addreſs the court. of Ma- 
K and the whole Spaniſn nation. 

* REFLECT on what we aſk from yon, and. Pa 
.«c it you will not reap a centuple advantage by the Ml «+ 
e valuable commodities we ſhall ſupply to your Wl « 
now expiring commerce. Your navy, in- 
E creaſed by our labours, ith forig the only bu | «6 


< wark that can-preſerye to you thoſe poſſeſſions, Ml < 
4 which are now ready to eſcape from your hands. 
As we become more rich, our conſumption will 1c 


et þe the greater 3 and then the country, which MI = 
you inhabit, and which droops with you, though Wl p 
nature herſelf invites it to fertility; thoſe plains, f 

A which preſent to your eyes only a deſert ſpace, 

. and are a diſgrace to your laws and to your man - 2 
ners, will be converted into fields of plenty. + 
Tour native land will flouriſh by induſtry and 4 

V agriculture, which have now forſaken you. The 

ſprings of life and activity, which ye will have 

„ conveyed to us through the channel of the fea, 

« will flow back, and encompaſs your dwellings 
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ſible to our complaints and misfortunes; if ye do 

4 not govern us for our fakes ; if we are only the 
og victims of our ins ; recall to your minds that 
Im evef 
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e with rivers of abundance. But if ye are inſen - 7 
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IN THA 'EAST AND'WEST INDIES)” / | 
ä era, in which a nation ab ute BOO * 
cc tunate and diſcontented ſabjefty ſhook off the 9 
« yoke of your dominion; and by their labour 
( their ſucceſs, and their opulence; juſtified/their! 
ee revolt in the eyes of the whole world. They 
cc have been free near two crmuries; and _ we 
« ſtill have to lament, that we are governe 
« you? When Holland broke in pieces the rad of 
« jron, which cruſhed her; hen ſhe - roſe: from 
«the depth of the waters tu fuls over the fea 
heaven, without doubt, raiſed her up as a mon 
« ment of ſteedom, to point out to the nations ß 
<« the world the path of happineſs}! and to intimi- 
date faithleſs Kings who would erclude them 8 
cc from it.“ Dogge (883 eee nne 
Ix effect, Seeed . Inch For a 
Jong time ſtood upon an equality with the greateſt 1 
monarchies, roſe to that height in part by the pro — 
perity of her culonies. What means ſhe hath pure 
fued to attain this end, we are now to conſider. 
Brok the diſcovery of the weſtern eoaſt of 
Africa, the paſſage to India by the cape of Good 
Hope, and particularly before the diſcovery of 
America, the European nations ſcarcely knew, or © 
viſited each other, except in making barbarous in» 
curſions, the aim of which; was plunder, aud the 
conſequence, deſtruction. Execepting a ſmall nut- 
ber of tyrants, who, by oppreſſing the weak, found 
means to ſupport a luxuty dearly Purchaſed, all 
_ The inhabitants of the different ſtates were —— 
o content themſelves. with the meagre. ſubſiſtence. 
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ago, which 8 the Enamel of: — pros 
—_ vince. Thoſe great events towards the end:of:the 
fifteenth century, which form one of the moſt 


.. agriculture, and every branch of induſtry. For 
all theſe advantages, Europe is indebted to the 
Dutch. The blind multitude may be excuſed in 


might naturally be ſuppoſed. Some of the Hanſe: 


As far as Cadiz and Liſbon, which were become 
great marts, to purchaſe the rare and valuable pro- 


euery mind, and diffuſe plenty through every mar- 


perity, without knowing the ſources of it; but it 
| is incumbent on the philoſopher and the politician 


brilliant epochas of the hiſtory. of rhe world, did 
not produce ſo ſudden a change of manners 2 


towns and ſome Italian republics, it is true, ventured 


ductions of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; but the con- 


ſumption was very ſmall through the inability of N of 
the ſeveral nations to pay for them. Moſt of them ba 
were languiſhing in a ſtate of abſolute lethargy'; w 
they were totally ignorant of the advantages and re· ¶ iu 
ſources of the countries that belonged to them. ov 


To rouze' them from this ſtate of intenübili, 
there was wanting a people, who, ſpringing from 
nothing, ſhould inſpire activity and n into 


ket; that ſhould offer the Pease all countries 
at à lower price, and exchange the ſuperfluities of 
every nation for thoſe commodities which they want; 
that ſhould give a quick circulation to produce 
merchandiſe and money; and, by facilitating and in- 
creaſing conſumption; ſhould encourage population, 


confiving themſelyes to the enjoyment of their Pprof- 


mobi & © &© 


to an to * the fame of he benefactors 
0 of 


TE 


2 PX — * 


of mankind; "thi "its: trace or; ir it rib poll 
the progreſs of their beneficen ee. 
Wu the generous inhabitants af ; che United 
Provinces freed themſelves from the dominion of the 
ſea and of tyranny, they perceived chat — 4 
not fix the foundation of tler liberty on a ſoib 
which did not afford the neceſſaries of life. They 
were convinced, that commerce; which to moſt na- 
tions is no more than an acceſſion, a means only 
of increaſing the quantity and value of the produee 
of their reſpective countries, was to them the ſole. 
baſis of their exiſtence. Without territory and 
vithout productions, they determined to give a vas. - 
lue to thoſe of other nations; ſatisfied that their 


The event juſtified their policy). 
Turin firſt ſtep was to eſtabliſh, among the na- 
tions of Europe, an exchange of the commodities 
of the north with thoſe of the ſouth. In a ſhort 
time the ſea was covered with the ſhips of Hol- 
land. In her ports were collected all the conimer- | 
cial effects of different countries, and from thence 
they were diſperſed to their reſpective deſtinations. 
Here the value of every thing was regulated, and 
with a moderation which preeluded all competi- 
tion. The ambition of giving greater ſtability.and 
extent to her enterpriſes. excited in the republit 

a ſpirit of conqueſt. Her empire extended itſelf 
over a part of the Indian continent, and overall 
the iſlands of conſequence in the ſea chat encom · 
paſſes it. By her fortreſſes or her fleet, ſhe apt 
in I <&ion the — of Ae eee 
her 


own would be the reſult of the e eee 5 


288. 
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288 * her ambition, ever directed to uſeful objects, bai 
* turned its attentive and prudent views. But her 
laws were no where acknowledged. except in the 
eoumtries belonging te America, where cultivation 
had ſowed the feeds of real wealth. The immenſe 
chain of her connections cmbraced- the uni verſe, 
of which, by toil and induſtry, ſhe became the. ſoil, 
In a word, ſhe hind animes the e n 
* commerce. 
Such was hs fare of ah United Vinjwhoren; in 
266 1, when the Portugueſe, recovering themſelves 
from that languor and inaQtion which the tyranny 
of Spain had thrown them into, found mean 
da repoſſeſs themſelves of that part of Brafil which. 
tze Dutch had taken from them. From this firſt 
ſtroke, that republic would have loſt all. foot. 
ing in the new world, had it not been for a few 
ſmall iſlands; particularly that of Curaſſou, which 
they. had taken from the Caltilians; who, had beam 
in poſſeſſion of it ever ſince 1527. 
Turs rock, which is not above three Som of 
the coalt of Venezuela, is about ten leagues long 
and five broad. It has an excellent harbour, but 
the entrance is difficult. The haſon is extremely 
large, and convenient in every reſpect; and is de- 
fended by a fort ſkeilfully conſtructed ad alway 
Kept 1 in good repair. 1 
Tan French, in 1673, having, 3 wr 
commandant, landed there to the nymber of five 
4 or fix hundred men: but the treaſon having beep. 
Adiſcovered, and che traitor puniſhed, they met with 
a Wa different: hs from _ they, 1 
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Led, reimbarked with the diſgrace of having; en 
poſed only their own weakneſs, Wa the Ae 
of their meaſures. 

LEwWIs the XIV. whoſe: kd, was 9 by this 
check, ſent out d'Eſtrees, five years, after, with | 
eighteen ſhips of war, and twelve buccaneering 
veſſels, to wipe off the ſtain, which in bis eyes 
tarniſhed the glory of a reign filled with wonders. i 
The admiral was not. far from the place of his 
deſtination, when by his raſhneſs and obſtinacy he 
ran his ſhips aground on Davis's iſland ; and, after 
collecting the ſhattered remains of 15 fleet, re- 
turned in very bad condition to we NN 
having attempted any thing. 15 
 - From this period neither Goran, nor EX litle | 
iſlands Aruba and Bonaire, which are dependent 
on it, have met with any diſturbance. No nation 
has thought of ſeizing upon a barren ſpot, where : 
they could find only a few. cattle, ſome manioc, 
ſome vegetables proper to feed i and not one 
axticle-fos!commerces «1s Nh; 41 27 4 

Sr. Euſtatia is of very little more e conſequence. . 
This iſland, which is about five leagues: in circum- 
ference, is properly nothing but a ſteep mountain 
riſing out of the ſea in the form of a cone. It has 
no port, and is confined to a bay, which does not 
ſtrictly belong to it. Some F renchmen, who had 
been driven from St. Chriſtopher s, took refuge 
there in 1629, and abandoned the place Jome.t time” 
after; becauſe, beſides the barrenneſs of the rock, þ* 

there was.no freſh water, but what they. got 1 8 
rain collected in ciſterns, The exact time of their. 
quitting it ĩs not known; ; but it is certain, that in 1 63 39 

Od -E "the. 
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290 K the Dutch were in polſefion of it. They were after 
— winds driven out by the Engliſh, and theſe by 
lewis the XIVth, who cauſed his right of con. 


and would not liſten to the repfeſentations of the 
republic, with which he was then in alliance, and 
wich preſſed ſtrongly for the reſtitution of this 
| _ as having been in poſſeſſion of it before the 


ſervice in defending that part of St, chte be 
which belonged to him. 


fix hundred thouſand weight of ſugar. The num. 


| | fiſts of one hundred and twenty white, and wen: 
hundred black people: the traders amount to about 


teen hundred, whenever this place has the happi 
neſs of being neuter in time of war. 


5 . ety proper for gardening. * Frequent rains Which 


ITS” 
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queſt to be keroguizetf in the / negotiation of Breda, 


When the ſigning of the peace had put an 
a to theſe repreſentations, the French monarch, 
whoſe pride more readily ſubmitted to the dictates 
of generoſity than of juſtice, thought it not confiſtent 
with his dignity to take advantage of the misfor- 
tunes of his friends. He of his own accord re. 
ſtored to the Dutch their iſland, although. he knew 
that it was a natural fortreſs, which might be of 


A S 1 1 _— 


Sr. Euſtatia produces ſome bobscso, and near 


ber of imhabitants, employed in agriculture, con- 


am ono frond wood ws a 8 FUSS 8 


five hundred white perſons; and to twelve or fi. 


„%% aa Eo 


NorwrrnusTanDING its weakneſs, it has ſpared 
ſome of its number to people a neighbouring iſland. 
known by the name of Saba. This is a ſteeh 
rock, on the ſummit of which is a little ground, 
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not lie any time on the ſoil, give growth to 
han of an 2 flavour, and cabbages of 20 
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ſpia it, make ſtockings! of it, and ſell them to other 
colonies as high as ten erowns “ a pair. Thrcugh⸗ 
out America there is no blood ſo pure as that of 


complexion, whith is not to be found in any other 
of the Caribbee iſlands. Happy colony! elevated 
on the top of a rock, between the ſey and fea, it 


vegerables, cultivates a ſimple commodity, from 
which it detives eaſe without the temptation of 


riches; is employed im labours leſs troubleſome 
than uſeful, and poſfeſſes in peace all the bletüngs 


is the temple of peace, from whence the Pbiloſo- 
pher may contemplate at leiſure the errors and 
paſſions of men; who come, like the waves of the 
ſea, io ſtrike and daſh themſelves on the rich coaſts 

of America, the ſpoils and poſſeſſion of which they 
are perpetually contending for, and wreſting from 


nations of Europe beating thunder in the midſt of 
the ocean, and burning with the flames of ambition 
and avarice under the heats of the tropics, de- 
vouring gold without ever being fatisfled, wading 
through ſeas of blood to amaſs thofe metals, the 
pearls, thoſe diamonds, which are uſed t6 adorn 
oi ten of mankind; loading innumerable 

IE OY dip 
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Saba; the women there preſerve a freſknefs k 


enjoys the benefit of both elements without dread- 
ing their ſtorms ; it breathes a pure air, lives upon 


of moderation, health, beauty, and Hberty. This 


each other: hence may he view at a diſtanee the 


=y 
Ph 


. 
„ ſizes: - Fifty European families; 1 B O ook 
about one hundred and fifty ſlaves, here raiſe cotton... 
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„ 0.8; K ſhips with. thoſe precious | caſks, which furniſh” 
W -< þ luxury-with purple, and from which flow pleaſures, - 
 effeminacy,..cruelty, and debauchery. The ttan- 
quil inhabitant of Saba views this maſs of follies, 

and ſpins i in peace the cotton, which conſtitutes all 
his finery and wealth. [+ road; 
UNDER the ſame 5 810 lies the iſland of St. 
Martin, which is about fifteen or fixteen leagues: 
round, and contains a conſiderable number of hills, 
which are ſo, many rocks covered with heath. The | 
ſandy foil of its plains and vallies, which is in itſelf 
barren, can only be rendered fruitful by ſhowers, I 
which happen ſeldom, and are leſs beneficial in 
—_— proportion as they are exhaled by the ſun, or drain 
227 off from the places where they fall. With ſome 
care, theſe caſual refreſhments might be preſerved 

in reſervoirs, and diſtributed from thence ſo as'to 
produce plenty. As to the reſt, this iſland, which 

Toy has no river, is furniſhed with ſprings and ciſterns, 
1 which ſupply the inhabitants with very good wa- 
ter. The air is very wholeſome, the coaſt abounds 

with fiſh, the ſea is ſeldom ag ils and there 

is ſafe anchorage all round the iſland. 0 

Tax Dutch and French, who met GE in cabal, | 

Th lived in peace; but ſeparate from each other, when 
the Spaniards, who were at war with-both nations, 

choſe to attack them in their new ſettlement; beat 

them, made them priſoners, and took poſſeſſion of 

the place themſelves : but the conqueror ſoon-grew 

weary of an cftabliſhment which brought no pro- 

ay and coſt 40, oo livres * a year. He there- 

fore 
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fore + Wed it in 1648, after having deſtroyed B So K 
every thing he could not carry away with hin. 
Tus devaſtations did not hinder the former | 
poſſefſors from returning to the iſland as ſoon as 
they knew that it was evacuated. | They mutually 
agreed never to diſturb” each other's peace, and 
have preſerved inviolably this engagement, which 
was equally for the advantage of both. The diſputes 
between their reſpective nations did not in the leaſt 
alter theſe diſpoſitions ; and an uninterrupted} peace 
| . reigned among them till the year 1757, when the 
| French were driven out by the commander of an 
"Engliſh privateer, named Cook; but they ENG 
again as ſoon as hoſtilities Wied oO 
Or about fifty thouſand acres of land, which this 
iſland contains, thirty-five thouſand belong to the 
French. This great extent would employ ten thou- 
ſand perſons ; and it is not improbable, that the 
progreſs of cultivation may one day increaſe their 
numbers to that amount, if the rigour of our 
5 governments in Europe ſhould give birth to liberty 
in America. In 1753 there were not more than 
one hundred and two white inhabitants, and one 
hundred and eighty-five ſlaves. Their cattle con- 
ſiſted of thirty-ſeven horſes, ninety· one bulls and 
_ cows, 315 ſheep, and 458 goats. For their ſub- 
ſiſtence they cultivated 17,500 banana-trees, eighty- 
four plots of yams or potatoes, and 82,000 trenches 
ok manioc, The produce of 42 5,600 cotton trees 
was all they had to trade with, _ 
Tux line of ſeparation, drawn from eaſt to weſt, 
which confines 15 . within a ſmaller compaſs, 
* 3 has 
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has de FINE 3 amends, by giving them 
= policilion of the only port in the iſland, and of a 
* ſalt-pit, which . them in annually two 


hundred thouſand crowns *. They have, beſides 
theſe, their ſugar works, which employ-three thoy- 
ſand laves ; ; their labour, however, never turns 


to account but in wet ſeaſons. 


Born colonies have of late taken up TV * 


vation of coffee with good ſucceſs.” This article 
may, perhaps, in time ſet them above their diff. 
culties; a proſpect, which at preſent is more e 
| to the French than to the Dutch, 


IRE ſettlements of the latter in this great Ar- 


| chipelago of America, do not thus far upon the 
firſt view preſent any thing curious or intereſting. | 
Their produce, which is ſcarcely ſufficient to freight | 


four or five moderate veſſels, ſeems not worth auß 


degree of attention; apd they would accordingly 
haye been conſigned to oblivion, if ſome of them, 
which are of no copſequence i in cultivation, were 


not very conſiderable in commerce. This is to be 


underſtood of St. Euſtatia and Curaſſou. 


with the Spaniſh main, was the cauſe of the con- 


Taz deſire of forming a, contraband intercoaſe 4 


queſt of Curaſſou. In a ſhort time a great num- 
ber of Durch ſhips arrived there: they were of 
force, and well equipped: their orews. conſiſted: of | 
choice men, whoſe courage was ſeconded, by. their | 
f Intereſt, Each of them had a ſhare in the cargo, 


Which he was reſolved to defend at the riſque of 


is *. a the anche of, the wren coſtas. 
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4 2 time, the method of carrying « on this B * CE 
trade was changed. Curaſſou itfelf became an im. 
menſe magazine, to which the Spaniards reſorted * 
in their boats to exchange their gold, ſilver, vanilla, 5 ; 
cocoa, cochineal, bark, ſkins, and mules, for ne- 
roes, linen, ſilks, 2 ſtuffs, ſpices, laces, rib- 
bands, quickfilver, ſteel, and iron ware. Theſe 
voyages, though they were continual, did not pre- 
vent a multitude of Dutch floops from paſſing from 
their iſland to the creeks on the continent. The 
wants, the ſupplies, the labours, and the voyages 
of the two nations were reciprocal, and made their 
coaſts a moſt active ſcene of trade, though they 
were rivals in commerce, and equally covetous of 
gain. The modern ſubſtitution of regiſter-ſhips, | 
in the place of galleons, has made this communi- 
cation leſs frequent; but it will be revived, and 
eyen increaſed, whenever by the intervention of 
war the immediate communication with the Spaniſh 
main ſhall be cut off. 4 
Taz diſputes between. the courts of London and | 
Verſailles open a new ſphere of action for CuraG Fo 
ſou. At theſe times it furniſhes proviſions to all 
the ſouthern coaſt of St. Domingo, and takes off 
all its produce. This trade will increaſe in pro- 
portion to the progreſs that pari of the French 
colony ſhall make, and of which it has conſider- 
able opportunities. Even the French privateers 
from the Windward: iſlands repair in great num- 
bers to Curaſſou in the times of hoſtilities, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſtance, The reaſon is, that they _ 
<p there al kinds of ceeſſ iy ſtores for their 
. . 5 ERS wen 
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veſſels; z. and frequently Spaniſh, but always Euro- 


pean goods, which are univerſally uſed. 2 
Privateers. ſeldom cruize in theſe parts, my 

EveERY commodity, without exception, that i; is 
landed at Curaſſou, pays one per cent. port · duty. 
Duteh goods are never taxed higher: but thoſe 


that are ſhipped from other European ports, pay 


nine per cent. more. Foreign coffee is ſubject to 


the ſame tax, in order to promote the ſale of that 


of Surinam. Every other production of America 
18 ſubject only to a payment of three per cent. but 
with an expreſs ſtipulation, that they are to be 


conveyed directly to ſome port of the republic. 
Sr. Zuſtatia was formerly ſubject to the ſame 
impofitions as Curaſſou; but they were taken off 


at the beginning of the late war. It derived this 


benefit from its neighbourhood to the Daniſh iſland 
of St. Thomas, which being a free port, engroſſed 


A great part of its trade. Under the preſent regu- 


lation, its contraband trade in time of peace is 
chiefly confined to the barter of Engliſh cod for | 


the molaſſes ard rums of the French iſlands, - + 


A ſtate of hoſtility between the courts of London 
158 Verſailles opens a very large field to St. Eu- 
ſtatia; which is enriched by their diviſions. In 
the laſt war it became the ſtaple of almoſt all the 
merchandiſe of the French colonies, and the ons: 
ral magazine of ſupply for them. But this grea 
operation was not conducted ſingly by the B ; 


both Engliſh and French united in the harbour of 
this iſland, to form, under ſhelter of its neutrality, 


as tot W ee A Dutch paſſport, 
which 


IN THE EAST AND WST bis. * 

| ited coſt 2.52 livres *, and was grauted wnlout B 5 4 K 

inquiring of what nation the perſon was Who ap- 
plied for it, kept their connections from public 
view. This great liberty gave rife to numberleſs 


tranſactions between perſons yery ſingularly ſituated 
with regard to each other. Thus commerce found 
the art of pacifying or cluding the vigilance of 
diſcord. - | 
Bur the Dutch, who are equally maſters of the 
art of converting either the good or bad fortune of 
others to their own profit, are not confined to the 
temporary advantages of a . precarious trade in the 
new world. They are in poſſeſſion of a large ter- 
ritory, which they cultivate, on the continent. Tt 
is ſeparated from the French Guiana by the river | | 
Marazoni, and by that of Poumaran from Spaniſh . 
Guiana; and known by the name of Surinam, the 
moſt ancient and moſt 1 important ſettlement in the 
colony. 
ITE 8 of it was lid in 1640, by 2 Dutch ſet - 


tlement at 
French, whoſe. activity carried them at that time — 4 


into a variety of climates, and whoſe fickleneſs ſuf- Berbice, 
fered · them not to ſettle in any. They abandoned — 
Surinam a few years after they arrived there, and 
were ſucceeded by the Engliſh; whoſe diligence . 
began to be attended with ſome ſucceſs, when they 
were attacked in 1667 by the Dutch, who, finding 
them diſperſed over a vaſt tract of land, had little 
difficulty in ſubduing them. Some years after they 
| Vere, to the number of twelve hundred, trank. 
Ported to Jamaica, and the eplony''v was formally 


ceded to the republic. 1 | 
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is commerce, had not the leaſt taſte for agriculture, 


Surinam was for ſome time a monument of the 
prejudices of its new maſters. At length, the com. 
ar, which governed the country, cut down 

o0ds, divided part of the land among the inhabi- 
tans, and furniſhed them with ſlayes. All perſons, 


who were deſirous of occupying theſe lands, ob- 


tained grants of them upon an engagement to pay, 
by inſtallments out of their produce, the price at 
wbich each lot was valued: and they had the further 
privilege of diſpoſing of them to any purchaſer, 
who would agree to pay whatever | apt we the' ori 
ginal debt remained due. TY 
Tx ſucceſs of theſe firſt ſettlements gave riſe | 

a. great number of others. By degrees they ex- 


| tended to twenty leagues diſtance from' the' mouth 
of the Surinam, and of the Commenwine, which 


runs into it; and would have advanced much fur- 


ther, if they had not been checked by the fugitive 
negroes, who, taking refuge in inacceſſible foreſts, 
where they have recovered their liberty, never 
ceaſe to infeſt the back parts of the colony. 


Tu difficulties which attended the clearing & 


5 cheſe lands, required that uncommon reſolution 
| which i is ready 10 attempt, and that perſeverance 


Which is capable of ſurmounting every thing. The 
greateſt part of the lands which were to be made 


it for cultivation, were covered with water every 
tide to the depth of four or five feet. By making 
great numbers of ditches and fluices, they ſuc- 


Ceeded in draining them; and thus the glory of 
1 13 +." T 


a 3 to CARES, Vas ee 3 the nook. 1 
Dutch in the new world, as it had been before in NE... 
the old. They contrived even to give to their plan- 

tations that neatneſs which is every where a cha- 
racteriſtic of them, and ſuch conveniences as are 
not to be found in the moſt flouriſhing either of : 
the Engliſh or French ſettlements. 

Oxx of the principal circumſtances, to wk 
they owe their ſucceſs, has been the extreme eaſe 
with which the ſettlers procured money to carry on 
their works. They raiſed as much as they could 
make uſe of at the rate of ſix per cent. but under 
an expreſs condition, that their plantations ſhould 

be mortgaged to their creditors, and that they 
ſnould be obliged to deliver to them their whole PERS” 
produce at the price current in the colony, ll ſuch 5 23 
time as the debt ſhould be entirely paid off. | 

Wrr the aſſiſtance of theſe loans, they formed 
upon the banks of the Surinam, or at a little diſ- 
tance from it, 425 plantations, upon which, in 
1762, were 84, 500 blacks, and 4000 white men 
as overſeers. Among the latter, are included 

French refugees, Moravians, and a very confider- 5 ? 

able number of Jews. There is, perhaps, no 
country upon earth where this unhappy nation is 

ſo well treated. They not only permit them to 
enjoy the exerciſe of their religion, the propriety 

ol lands, and the determination of diſputes which 
ariſe among themſelves; they ſuffer them likewiſe 
to participate of the common rights of citizens, to 

_ have a ſhare in the general adminiſtration of affairs, ' 
and to vote in the elections of POO magiſtrates. | 4 
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— jporces all national and religious prejudices to ſub- 
ä mit to that general intereſt, which ſhould be the 
bond of union among mankind. What are thoſe 

Adle nominal diſtinctions of Jews, Lutherans, French, 
or Dutch? Miſerable inhabitants of a ſpot, -which 
ye cultivate with ſo much toil and ſorrow ; are ye 
not all men? Why then do ye drive eich other 
from a world, where ye live but for an inſtant? 
And what a life too is it, that ye have the folly and 
3 cruelty to diſpute with each other the enjoyment 
1 of? Is it not ſufficient, that the elements, the 
: heavens, and even the earth, fight againſt you, 

but ye muſt add to thoſe ſcourges, with which na- 

ture has ſurrounded you, the abuſe of that little 

4 ſtrength ſhe has left you to reſiſt them? + 
PaARAMABIRO, the principal place 6. the co- 
lony of Surinam, is a ſmall town pleaſantly ſituated. 

The houſes are pretty, and convenient; though 
they are only built of wood upon a foundation of 

European bricks. Its port, which is five leagues 
bl __ diſtant from the ſea, has every requiſite that can be 
=_ . deſired. It is the rendezvous of all the ſhips diſ- 
"i - patched from the mother · country to receive wht 
produce of the colony. | 

' Tux ſucceſs of this en ſuggeſted i in 
1732, the idea of forming another upon the river 
Berbice, which falls into the ſea nineteen leagues 
veſt of the Surinam. The ſhores at its mouth were 

ſo marſhy, that they ; found it neceſſary, to go fifteen 

. leagues up the ſtream. in order to form. plantations 

on its e A nation, chet had made even 15 
98 ea 


IN TEE £48T and. WEST INDIES. | 
00 e it can ſearcely be ſuppoſed, would 


yield to ſuch an obſtacle. A new company had 
the glory of raiſing new productions in a ſoil taken 
from the bed of the ſea, wy the” oar r gave Pee” o 0 


the plough - ſhare. 


TE ſame prodigy has fince Tas b ache by | 


another aſſociation, and with the ſame ſuccefs on 


the Demerary and Efſequebs, | which fall into the 
ſame bay at twenty leagues diſtance from Berbice, 
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and upon 'the Poumaran, at fifteen leagues from 95 


the Eſſequebẽ, and twenty-five from the principal 


mouth of the Oronooko. The two laſt colonies 


will probably ſome time or other equal that of Su- | 


-*-3 4 


rinam ; but at Preſent they do not reckon that 


there are more than twelve hundred free perſons 


there, at the bead of rwenty-cight, MX, N thou-, 
ſand ſla ves. 8 

TaksE fie ſettlements ps org exatlly. _ 
ſame articles; cotton, cocoa, and ſugar. Though 
the laſt of theſe is much the moſt conſiderable, the 
quantity does not anſwer either to the number of 
hands, or the pains they take about it. This 
defect ariſes, no doubt, from the nature of the 
ſoil, which is too marſhy, and by its ſuperabundant 
humidity drowns or waſhes away the vegetable ſalts 
and juices of the cane. The little profit they made 


of it induced the planters to turn their thoughts 


to ſome other object; and, about the beginning of 


this century, they took ap the alan of tha 


coffee · tree. Runen 
Tas. tree, originally the 1 * a 
where nature, ſcantily ſupplying the neceſſaries of 
life, 
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long the favourite planrof that happy country. The. 
unſucceſsful, attempts made by the Europeans in 


the cultivation of it, induced them to believe that 
| the inhabitants of that country ſteeped; the fruit i in 
boiling water, or dried it in the oven, before they 

ſold it, in order to ſecure to themſelves a trade 


from which they derived all their wealth. They 
continued in this error, till they had conveyed the 


tree itſelf to Batavia, and afterwards to Surinam; 1 


142 


ſeed of the 5 tree, as well as of many othet 


plants, will never come to any thing, unleſs it is 


put freſh into the ground. _ 
TE fruit of this plant reſembles a cherry. 1 

grows in cluſters, and is ranged along the We 

under the axillæ of the leaves, of the fame green as 


_ thoſe of the laurel, but ſomething longer. When 


it comes to be of a deep red, it is gathered and 


carried to the mill. 


Taz mill is compoſed of rwo : white rollers, 
furniſhed with two plates of iron, eighteen inches 
long, and ten or twelve in diameter: theſe are 


moveable, and are made to approach a third, 


which is fixt, and which they call the ab 


Above the rollers is a hopper, in which they put 
the coffee, from whence it falls between the rollers 


and the chops, where it is ſtript of its firſt ſkin, 
and divided into two parts, as may be ſeen by the 
form of it after it has undergone this operation, 
being flat on one fide, and round on the other. 


From this machine it falls into a braſs ſieve, where 


the 
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+ | kin drops between the-wires, while 8 2 >ath = 
ſlides over them into baſkets placed ready tu receiuue . 
it: it is then thrown into a veſſel fall of water, 
where it ſoaks for one night, and is afterwards . 
"thoroughly waſhed. _ When the whole is finiſhed, 
and well dried, it "is put into another machine, 
Which is called the peeling-mill. This is 4 wooden 
geinder, which is rurned vertically upon its trendle 
by a mule or a horſe, In paſſing over the dried coffee 
it takes off the parchment, which is nothing but 
a thin ſkin that detaches itſelf from the berry, in 5 
proportion as it grows dry. The parchment being „ 
removed, it is taken out of this mill to be winnowed IF 
in another, which is called the winnowing-milf. 
This machine is provided with four pieces of tin 
fixed upon an axle, which is turned by a ſlave with 
conſiderable force; and the wind that is made by 
the motion of theſe plates, clears the coffee of all | 
the pellicles that are mixt with it. It is afterwards ; 
put upon a table, where the broken berries, and | 
any filth that may happen to remain, are ſeparated | 
by negroes. Alter theſe operations the coffee 1 is 
Peay Op | „ 
Tas tree, which . it, "Houriſhes als in 
choſe climates where the winters are ws 
mild. The curious raiſe them only in hot-houlſes, 
where they water them frequently, and this merely 
for the pleaſure of ſeeing them. . _ 
Tux coffee-tree delights particularly in kills 
and mountains, where its root is almoſt always 
dry, and its head frequently watered with gentle 


8 It prefers a weſtern aſpett, and plonghed 
| | ground 
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ground without any appearance of graſs. The 
plants ſhould be placed at eight feet diſtance from | 


Lech other, and in holes twelve: or fifteen inches 


If left to themſelves they Would riſe to the 


height of twetity feet; but wy are ſtinteg to > bye, 


for the ſake of \gath iering ir fruit with al 
caſe. Thus dwarft they ew their branches, 0 


that they cover the Whole {por round about them. 


Tax coffee · tree bloffoms in the months of De. 
cember, January,” and February, according to the 
temperature of the air or the ſeaſon for-rain; and 


bears in October or November. It begins to Field 


x4 we as. e to it 2s to 5 85 buman i foie 17 


fruit the third year, but is not in full 'bearin 8 Ul 


the fifth.” With the Lame infirmitics that oY 


„ 


3 


Fin it is bed in. The hills where i it is | hh uy 
found have a gravelly or chalky bottom. BY one 


of theſe it languiſhes for ſome time, a "then, 
dies; in the other, its roots, which ſeldom. fail of 


firiking betweeh the ſtones, obtain nouriſhment, | in- 
vigorate the trunk, and keep | the tree aliye and. 


NI 


fruitful for thirty years. 
Tuts is nearly the period for ni of the 
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| | coffee · tree. The proprietor | at the end of this 


his land ſo reduced, that it is not . fit. for, aly Yd 
of culture. One may fairly ſay, he bas, ſunk hi 


term not only finds himſelf without trees, but has, 


capital for an income of a very ſhort continuaneg: 


{ 
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incloſed and. occupied, his loſs. i is not to be re- 


totally exhauſted by a tract of unappropristed and 

unbroken virgin land, which, i it is at his own option 
to clear. This advantage has contributed amaz 
ingly, to multiply the coffee plantations in- that hs 
of Guiana that belongs to the Dutch... g. 
Tux ſingle colony of Surinam furniſhed in 1 768 

one hundred thouſand weight of cotton, two hun- 


and twenty-eight millions ſix hundred thouſand of 
raw ſugar. Seventy ſhips were freighted with theſe 
commodities to bring them to the mother country. 
lt is not poſſible for us to determine with the ſame 


it at one fourth part. It may and will increaſe con · 
ſiderably. Every ſpecies of cultivation, they have 
yet undertaken, will be extended and improved. . 
They will, perhaps, attempt new ones; at leaſt, 


ſucceſsful experiments induced them to abandon 
without ſufficient reaſon. 


Ir is true, that the coaſt, which is ſeventy: fix 
leagues i in extent, does not afford a ſingle ſpot for 
| plantation. The land throughout is low and. al- 
ways under water. But the great rivers, upon 
| which ſettlements have begun to be made, and the 


leagues, give a ſtrong invitation to enterpriſing 
men to come and enrich themſelves on their banks. 
Vor. 8 9 5 The 


if his | | firvation happens x 10 be in an iland e B 


paired 3 but upon an open and widely extenſive 
continent, he may make himſelf amends for à ſpot 


| preciſion the produce of the other colonies ; but 
ye ſhall not be very wide of the truth in ſetting 


they will reſume that of indigo, which a few un- 


leaſt of which is navigable for more than thirty 


y _— 
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dred thouſand of cocoa, fourteen millions of coffee, 
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5 OE. K The country e lies between theſe, is fruitful. 
| and Lurie by danaller tiers, Which 13 how- 
ever, ſarge enough to carry Hoops. "The only ob- 
ſtacle to ye ſacceſs' is the "Ulimare. - 72 year 

is divided ween le ntinual- rains TR. ekceflive 

hears. | 25 a -erops,” which" cöſt the planters vaſt 
pains to raiſe; are not to be preſerved? without the 

utmoſt difficulty; from ſwarms of diſguſting reptiles: 

and they themſelves are expoſed ſucceſſiyely to the 
languors of the dropfy, and to fevers of Every 

: ” ling.! Et 25 An n mens Rr 1 0 00:69 915 80 383 I 

TAIs is „ Wat dich Has in- 

duced the principal proprietors of Dutch Guiana 

to reſide in Europe. There are ſcarcely ti be 
found in che colony any. inhabitants, but the factors 

af cheſe wealthy menſand fuch proprietors; whoſe 
fortunes are too moderate to admit of theit in- 
truſting the care of their plantations to other hands. 

For this reafon; their conſumption cannot be large: 


; ee a, e che ee en ane "Toe from the 


1211. 


here are c any articles of der, þ it is "a | 
ſeldom. Even this ſcanty ſupply the Dutch traders 
un are forced to ſhare with the Engliſh, of Nojth- 
= America. 25 | 
= " Trost foteigners were at firſt admitted A be. 
cauſe the colony was under a neceſſity of purchaf- . 
ing horſes of them. The difficulty of breeding, 
and, perhaps, other cauſes, have eſtabliſbed this 
permiſſion, © The bringing horſes. is ſo indiſpen- 
—_ a . Pallpar fog. the men, an a n which does 
not 
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not earry a number proportioned to its ie is not 
admitted into their har hours. But if the horſes 
happen to die in the paſſage, it is ſuffickent that 
their heads are produced ;which' entitles the owners 
to ex poſe to ſale other commodities," with which” 
they may have ſtocked themſelves in lieu of their 
horſes. There is a law forbidding payments to 

be made otherwiſe than by barter of — 
rum; but this law is little attended to- The 
Engliſh, who have uſurped the right of importing 
thither whatever they pleaſe, take care to export 
the moſt valuable commodities of the colony, and 
even exact payments in money or bills of exchange 
on Europe. Such is the law of force, which re- 
publics apply, not only to other nations, but to each 
other. The Engliſh treat the Dutch pretty mack 
in the ſame inanner as the Athenians did the people 
of Melos. It has ever been the caſe, ſaid they to 
the inhabitants of that iſland, - that the weakeſt 
ſubmits to the ſtrongaſt: this law is not df our mab- 
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ing; it is as old as the world, and will ſubſſii as 


long as the. warld endures. | This argument, Which 
is ſo well calculated to ſuit the purpoſes. of in- 
f jultice, brought Athens in its turn under) the domi- 
vion of Sparta, and at length deſtroyed 3 it by the 
hands of the Romans. 

; Various are the opinions with netvetk- to hs 
: dangers which Dutch Guiana may be expoſed. ta. 
It ſhall be our buſineſs to obtain-ſome fixed idea on 
this i important point, In the firſt inſtance, an in- 
vaſion by any of the European powers, would be 
caſily effected. Their largeſt ſhips could enter the 
river Poumaran, the mouth of which hag ſeven or 
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eight fathom depth of water, which. goes; ton | 


 tinually. increaſing, to forty fathem, at the diſtance 
of four or five leagues. The little fort of New 
Zeland, whieh protects the banks; could not ſtand 
their artillery for two hours. The entrance of the 
Demerary, which has from eighteen to twenty and 
twenty - four fathom of water, and has nöi leſt than 
2 or ſixten through tlie ſpace of four leagues; 
andi is totally defenceleſs, would Be ſtill mote eaſy. 
The outlet of the Eſſequebẽ, which is three leagues 
* is filled with ſmall iſtands and ſhallows; 
but here, as well as all along the courſe of th 
channels deep enough to bring 

the largeſt ſhips: up to an iſland ten leagues diſ. 
tant from the ſea, and defended only by a miſer- 
able redoubt. And though tlie river Berbice, 
which is one league broad, can ſeareely adinit the 
ſmalleſt 'veſlels; they would carry ſufficient force 
to reduce Fort Naſſau, and the ſeartered etc: 
ments on both its banks. Al} the weſterfi part of 
Dutch Guiana is ſcarcely in a: condition tb feſiſt 
the attack of an enterprifing eruizer; büt would 
infallibly-be obliged to capitülate on the ech 
nn oontemptible ſquadr orn. 
Tux eaſtern part, which, by its wealth; 6s 
W to greater danger, is better” deferided. The 
entrance of the Surinam river is not very *pradt- 
cable, on account of its fand: bank. Skips; How: 
ever, that do not draw more than twenty "Feet 
water, can come in at flood. At two lengües from 
its outlet, the Commenwine joins tlie Sufinati, 
This 54 0 4: union , Dutch! have Priticipaliy 
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N THE EAST AND: WEST. INDIES. bg 
Prey They. have; erected a battery on che gu- ww] | 
Inam, another on the right bank of the Commenu- — 7 

wine, And: on the left hanlc, A eitadel called: Am- 
ſterdam. Theſe works form a triangle; and their 
pres, Which croſs each other, are contrived ro havre 
the double; effect of preventing ſhips from Proceed- . 
ing further up one river, and from entering into | 
the other. The fortreſs is ſituated in the middle 
of a. ſmall moraſs, and is inacceffible; except by i 
narrow cauſeway. entirely commanded by the artil- 
lery. It requires na more than eight or nine hun; 
dred men to garriſon it completely. It is flanked 
uith four baſtipns, and ſurrounded with a mud 
rampart, a wide diteh full of water, and a good 
corered way: for the reſt, it is unprovided wich 
powder magazines, has ho vaults, nor auy kind of 
caſemate. Three leagues higher up on the Surt- 
nam is a cloſe battery, intended to cover the har- 
bour and town af Parambiro. It is called Fort 
Zeland. A battery of- che ſame kind, Which they 
call Sommeſwele-fort; covers the-Commenwine at 
nearly the fame. diſtance: . The forces of the co · 
lony conſiſt of its militia and twelve hundred re 
gulars; one half of whoſe pay is ſupplied by the in- 
babitants, and the other by the company. yx. 
Tuts number of men would be more than ſuffil. 
cient, if they had nothing to guard againſt but the 
efforts af the- natives. The few ſavages, who ene 
dearoured to keep poſſeſſion of places that fuited 
the Dutch, have been exterminated . The reſt 
lept retreating further into che inland parts, in 
3 found the * : 


%%% HIS TORT OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
OK . ing upon them; and live quietly in thoſe'wbods, 
3 which, by ſerving them as an aſylum, are become 

as dehr too them as e ae _—_ a 
oe been driven: e £5 11 en, 
Bor the colony FOO e degree of ſecy- 

4 with: reſpect to the negroes. When theſe 
-miſerable creatures, who are brought from en 
are expoſed to ſale, they are placed one. after ano 
ther upon a table, and examined eee 
nute attention by a ſurgeon employed by the go- 
vernment. According to his report, the prices of 
them are ſettled, and the money is uſually paid at 
the end of three weeks. The purchaſer, how- 
ever, has four and 2 allowed him to 
1 judge from his own obſervation, of the goodneſs:of | 
| His bargain. If within that time he is diffatisſiel 
with the choice he has made, he has a right to 
7 return what he has taken without any ceremony or 
Eb  indenmhiſlcation;! provided he has not ſet his ſeal 
upontthem. This ſeal ois a ſilver plate; on which 

are engraved the initials of his chriſtian and ſur - 
name: after heating it, they apply it to the axmor 

| breaſtrof o che ſlave, and the marks thus hurned 
inicaty never be effaced. The mſe of thischarbarous 
practice is to nable them to diſtingniſh thoſe hoe 
Fo features are not e eee e for Euro- 
=_ Pen. esa bon hen se ee 17 2 
| Nornixe is ahi ace dh the Dutch ferdſe- 
ments than to ſee a ſlave made free. He cannot 
obtain is liberty hut by becoming a chriſtianß and 

before they are authoriſed to adminiſter baptiſm 10 
him, they un. enen Wer * 
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oſt four hundred. livres 8. Av Security als 8. 
given, for his ee during life, leſt he ſhould 
decome a hyrthen, roghe company of ſhould; he. 5. 
duced to increaſe, the: number of the enemies of 

the colony, Which is already. oo great. When 


ve add to all theſe expences. e loſs of the grigal 


purchaſe- money, we may fely, venture, to con 
clude, that the franchiſement of a flays, cannot. To 
common among a people with whom ayanice is Fe 
ruling, TW not the only. e ft wang] 241 25 
Tag planters here ate ſo far from giving. way 
"$a theſe. acts of humanity, that . they hays-carricd 
oppreſſion. to infinitely greater lengths, than it 
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has been extended to, in the lands. The. ppor- 


tunities gef deſertion n a,contigent. of, immenſe « ex- 


rent is, probabix, the. cauſe, of this extragi 


barbarity towards the  blacks., Upon the sheet 


ſuſpigion a:flaye is put..to.death by -his,maſter-jn 
the preſence; of all his: - companions. z but, chis i is 


| done without the knowledge of. the White, Neqple, 
vbo might give evidence. againſt them far {o.fa- 


grant à breach of the rights of civil authority. 


A The blacks, not. being admitted to give tęſtimony, 
Ae of 0 ſort of conſequence. -Lhemarbes-connery | 


"winks at this cruelty, and, by, is. ſhameful con- 
| ee xilques che laß of an useful, ſetlement- 


They have, frequeprly. [had the, ſtrongeſt- reaſon to 
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| be apprebenſ hive of a e but the danger 


| Was never: ſo great nor ſo imminent as in 1763. 
"= the month h of February, 1763, An, „en 
'broke © 'out,, which by its, example. and Fon Wwendes 
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| Book might have produced the moſt fatal al effetts th through. 


= . — ou the Aderiean ſettlements.” Sevent erer black 


l 3 aſfembled in one houſe at Berbice, duden mur- 


rt 


At this found, coutage and hc 


0 revived ahd . 
: mated the Whole body of flayes. - They:Joinied'to 
1 1 the number of nine thouſand, and in the firſt trail- 
„ pores rts of their rage fell upon all the White People 
= 1 nin their way; "chaſe. with the chief of the colon), 
= E15 obliged to "rake refuge on board a brigantine 
| at the lower port öf the river, In the mean time 
| | fire hundred men arrived from Sürinam ta their 
| 7; aſſiſtance. They made an attempt to land, and in 
N 5 trenched themſelves in an advantageoub' pol ft, d 
; | the atrival of ſome t troops from Eufbpe. 50 
= "© Harrizy for the republic, rhe Ev gliſn at 
badoes, who are in poſſeſſon of moſt 67 Brod, 0 
g ſent in time a ſafficien e e 


=; formed on the Poumaran, Der ary 
the flaves: on-theſe three rivers in ee eee 
A more fortunate occurrence, the People ar:Sw 
ria at this very time concluded a rreatyithey had | 
on foot wich the negroes, who had raketi refuge in 
the "neighbouring | woods. Ignorant 2s whey p. 
Wo Ot bably were of a commotion ion Wbich mighr have 
been ſo fayourable to them, "they confentet. not to 
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receive among them any fugitives of their dm <0 | 
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Ck tion. "This ſti pulation deprived the rebels of ther 
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"2", Principal reſource { and by ſuch e combination-o 


1 30 8 events, they were Thea: goin 0 
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like that' © Ame other es | lip 
babe once broke ou 1 Noe 1 Say real. 


Tue ſeeds of: 05 90 are 5 e ib Keiß wighin 


the foretts of. Avika. and Sar 

"tx theſe deſerts, v which: are 1 9 yith all. the 
fares who hare Hed tou the, Joi c of the. cayetoys 
Hollander, a {pecies' of, republic” has' grown up, 
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di vided into { ver | villages, each of wh which chooſes 
2 chief For 3 iclelf.. Th 
Fat y, = upgn, eng Ude of the colony, 

" pon another, in order to, caxry oft-ſup- 
"ir beſt thele ta piensce. and 1 
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deration of theſe: very republicans; who -hive-ren- 
dere che load of ſervitude; {9-oppretfive tq the He- 
Sroet, to prevent a general. e of which 
they would-be che firſt! vidims. They baye al- 
ready been guilty of great overſights. They 3 
given to their American ſettlements, that atfent 


en | 


V 
g Cians fall un- 


we : lay; waſte 
2. t Y pr tyranta. t. i in Jain | 
Hat: r yi key Seel ene Watch, 
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why the 
Dutch 
Ougnt To 
2 the 
poſſeſſion 
of their 
colonies, 
and to en- 
cquragethe 
on produce of 


 they:deferved, TO my have met with ſtrokes dem. 
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B 975 ſo ſeyere, and ſo cloſely following 1 upon. each other, 
s ought to haye opened their eyes. If they had 
not been blinded by the rapidity of their ſucceß, 
WE they would have diſcovered the beginning of their 
5 : ruin in the lofs of Brazil. Deprived of that vaſt ac 
- quiſition, Which in their hands might have become 
the firſt colony of the univerſe, and might have 
2 aSatoned for the weakneſs, or inſufficiency of their 
territory in Europe, they faw themſelves reduced 
to the condition they were in before they had. ma e 
this conqueſt, of being factors for other nations; 
and thus was created, in their maſs of 1 real wealth 
a void which hath never fince been filled up. 

TuER conſequences” of the act of navigation, 
paſſed in England,” were not leſs fatal to ile 
Dutch. From this time that iſland, ceaſing to be 
Aa [tributary to the trade of the republic, became 
cher rival, and in a ſhort time acquired Aa dcilive 
ſuperiority over her in Africa, Afi, "and"America, | 

Happ other nations adoptetl the policy of Britaid, 

Holland muſt have funk under the” ſtroke, | Hap 
Pily for her, their kings knew not, or cared not, 

for the proſperity of their people. "Every wont 
ment, however, in proportion às it has become | 
more enlightened, has aſſumed to itſelf its * owf 
ptanches of commerce. Each ſtep that has been 
nalen for this purpoſe, has been an addition 
dF heck upon the Dutch; and we may preſume, from 
+ (the. preſent ſtate: of things, that ſobner or later 
every people will eſtabliſh a navigation for them- 
ſelves, ſuited to the nature of their country, and 
e (OR 4 40 A extent of their-a abilities. 1 this period the 
KA. 18 2 | 147 b 2461 "courſe 
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20.4 IN THE EAST AND WEST IN DIES. 75 
courſe of events in all nations ſeems to tend; and, B Ox 
whenſoe ver i it mall arrive; the Dutch, Who are 
indebted for theit ſudeeſs as muel to the indolenſse 
and ignorance of their neighbours, as to their 6 
economy and experience, will find themſelves . 
duced to their original ſtate of poverty. i .. 
II is not certainly in the power of human pru- 
dence to prebent this revolution; but there was 
no neceſſity to unticipate it, as the republic has 
done, by choofing to interfere as a principal in 
the. troubles: which ſo frequently have agitated Eu- 
rope. The iutereſted policy of our times would 
| have afforded a} ſufficient excuſe for the wars ſhe 
has commenced or ſuſtained for the ſake of her 
trade. But upon what principle ean ſhe juſtify 
choſe in which her exorbitant (ambition, or ill- 
founded apprebenſions, have engaged her? She 
bas been obliged to ſupport herſelf b immenſe 
Joans: if we ſum up together alle rhe debts ſepa- 
 rately contracted by the ſtates: general the provinces, 
and the towns, whfell are all tequalty publicrdebrs, | 
we ſhalt ind they amount toi two thouſand vmil- 
liots of livres &; the intereſt of which, thoughirel 
_ Uitced to two and- a half per cent., has 'smazingly 
" Thereaſed: the Joad'sf taxes?! 10 ei 
"00 mall leave it to others 16' ekamine whether 
theſe taxes have been laid on with Jüdgtentz and 
Wiletiea with düe economy. It“ is ſufficient here 

to remark] thar the) have had theefſef bf iner 
lug (6 conliderably' the prices of *heehaties, "and 


Toy ven e of 1 5 "thit ie" indufft ious 
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75 5 HISTORY: or SETTLEMENTS. AN IAD 
& pare of the nadon hays ſuffened ſeverely from then, 
_ The manufactiures of Wool, filk,; gold, Ghwer, and 
A2 -a-rariety of ochets, haze ſunk, after, having ſtrug- 
AJſled for a long time under tha growing weighs, of 
axes and ſrafcity. When the ſpring, equinox 
brings on at the ſame: time high tides, and the 
o melting of the ſnow, a a COuNtry, is laid under water 
px the overſlowing of the ritars. No ſonner don 
4 de increaſe of taxes raiſe. the price of proviſions, | 
= than the workman, who. Pays more for his, daily | 
= conſumption, without receiving any addition to hs 
wages, forſakes the manufaQture and workſhpp. 
Holland has not preſerved any of its internal re- 
ſources of trade, but took. as | FRE a 
any foreign competition. 
| Tag huſbandry of the r: Wy i we 3 
allowed: to call ĩt hy that name, that is to ay, the 
| herring-fiſhery, -has fearcely ſuſſeed leſs... This 
fiſhery, which for a long time: was entitled ithe gold 
ane of cho ſtate, on acrenunt of he number of 
| perſons; whp derived] their ſiabſiſtenee, and ves 
grew rich from. it, is not only; reduced to one-halk 
But he rote df it; as, well as choſe of the whale | 
fiſhery, are dwindled by degrees 10 nothing. Nor 
| is it by advances of ſpecie, that thoſe, who. ſupport 
1 _ theſe; two fiſheriet, embark in the, undertaking, 
=. The partnerſhips; conſiſt of e who, furniſh 
pe bages, the. rigging, the utenſils, and, the 
foren, Their profit conbits almoſt.entircly me 
venr of theſe. ſeygral. "OY BT: are paid 
r them gut of the p b che 6 (hery, Which 
hom yields more Uh is | fa cient to deftay its 
” 1 
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—_ The impoibWiy there is in Foffäbd u d K 
of employing their dimerdts Lapftäls to better ad- — 


vantage, has beers che only cauſe ef Preſerving khE 
remains of this ancient fourte of the publie prof- 
ie 80 kues bie have rülinett be 
manufactures of the repudlſe, and reduced thie 
profits of their fiſheries ſo low; Has greatly ebufined 
their navigation; . The Dutch have the Haterials 
for building at the firſt hand. They ſeldem crofs 
the ſe without--a cargo. They live with the 
ſtricteſt ſobriety. "The lightneſs of their ſnüps in 


working is a great ſaving in the numbers of their 


erews; and theſe crews are eaſily formed, and al- 


ways kept in the greateſt perfedior; and at a fia 
expence, from the multitude of ſailors ſwarming in 


z country which <onfilfs'of nothing elle but ſex and 


fore. -Notwithfianding all theſe: advantages; with 


are further increaſed by the low. fate of money, 
| they have been Torced'ro ſhire the freight, trade 6f 

Europe with Sweden, Denmark, and eſpecially the 
Z amburghers, with hom the neteffaty requiſites 


off ee are not een vie tlie falle 


ſitions. ei 1 ? 


IFTH the 8 FEW diminifhed wh: core 


| nie which uſed. to be ſent to the United Pro- 
| Vinces.., When, Holland was become a great ſtaple; 
| iſe was ſent thither from alt parts, as ta 
che marker. where. the. fale of it was mot; 
ready, ſure, and advantageous: Foreign merchants 
* 16550 0 Rm oftentimes to ſend them 


Ii ained,, at ag ya rate, n 
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to the amount of typ third, or even three-fourths,” | 


of the value of their goods. This manag ement im 
ſured to the Dutch the double advantage of em- 


— 


ploying their capitals without riſque, and obtaining | 
A commiſſion beſides. The profits of commerce were 


at that time ſo conſiderable, that they could eaſily 


bear theſe charges: they are now ſo greatly leſ- 
ſened, ſince experience has multiplied the number 
of adventurers, that the ſeller i is obliged to con- 


duct his commodity himſelf to the conſumer, with- 


out the intervention of any agent: But if upon 


certain oceaſions an agent mult be employed, they 


will prefer, cæteris paribus, Hamburgh, where 


commodities pay a duty only of one per cent. for 


import and pe to Holland where wor. Pay 


© 1101 


. republic dd loſt likewiſe che wade! of in · 
Le. which ſhe had in a manner monopc lized 


formerly. It was in her ports that all the nations 


of Europe uſed to inſure their freights, to the 


great proſit of the inſurers, who, by dividing and 
multiplying their riſques, ſeldom failed of enrichs 


ing themſelves. In proportion as the ſpirit of in- 


_ of, philoſophy or œconomy, the utility of theſe 


quiry introduced itſelf into all our ideas, whether 


ſpeculations became univerſally known. The prac- 


tice became familiar and general; and what other 
nations have 1 * ic; yas 8 courſe Joſt to 


Holland. 1 1 7990 


Fo theſe. . it is 1 chad all © 
=" branches of commerce the republic was in 


| een of, have been * greatly diminiſhed; 


Perhaps 


1 


a 4 ay 


ea. Mid.  - at SS Wal 
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mE Kar A WEST MDE. — 
* 8 the greater part of them would have been B 200K K 
annihilated, if the largeneſs of her ſtock, and her, — 
JEU; economy, had not enabled her to be 
ſatisſied with a proſe it of no more than three per 

cent. which we ook upon to be the value of the 

product upon all her trade. The deficiency has. 


DER made up to > them by veſting their money in | 


e 


Tt Wh! Ruſfan fonds, the amount of- which.” 
upon the whole, is about eden hundred millions 
OS oc ho anda lag torkentnand A 

FoRMERLx the ſtate made this wk of com- 
merce unlawful, which is now become the moſt 
confiderable of any. Had this law been obſerved, 
the ſums they have lent to foreigners would have! 
hin unemployed at home; their capitals for the 
uſe of trade being ubbady ſo large, that the leaſt. 
addition to them, ſo far from giving an advantage, 
would become detrimental, by making the amount 

too great for uſe. The ſuperfluity of money would 

immediatly haye brought the United Provinces to 
that period, in which exceſs of wealth begets po- 
verty. Millions of opulent perſons, in the midſt 
of their treaſures, would not have had a ſufficiency 
to ſupport themſelves.  _ FR 

Tux contrary practice has been the n re- 
ſource of the republic. The money ſhe has lent 
to neighbouring nations, has ptocured her an an- 
nual balance in her favour, by the revenue ac- 
eruing from it. The credit is _ the ſame, 
and produces always the ſame intereſt. | 


A 5 * * About 70 millions ferling, - 
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igt; als 17 70 Ter og "which 15 te | 1 mat 
for the people 2dop ped the! 6 
e ift, 17 or r later, 


cure. £97 * 0H Lois 6434 

p 2 ee ir is 6 bl 11 pee In. 
| country of. © apes FH Je oe, 2 Zut rb hen, of 
1 zeldros, can never ecome Very C( lderable, f 


X territory nie 705 1 0 United Provinces, 


* FIX 


18 10 ſmall,” that {ag will alm Imol Jultify the * 5 opinion | 
of a ſu tan, who, ſecing with what ob tinacy, 1 the. 
Dutch and Spatiiards diſputed! with. 10 

poſſeſſion of it, declared, if j it belonged is 70 Js: 
would order his Pioneers to throw .1 t into 9 
The ſoil is good for nothing but ſh, w. 


fors the Dutch, were the only. 5 0 15 


It has been ſald with ag much truth as ene 2, 
the four elements were but ii in embryo. the there. Ihe 


produce of the lands will never be f kia jo 0 main- 
tain one fourth part of the two will lions 4h aL, ins. 

abit. it at this time, It cannot, therefore, be by. 
ber European poſſeſlons, that the republic; can ex, 


pect x 10 be preſerved : ſhe may depend win ee, 
reaſon upon | thoſe i in America. ; | 


"+" — 2793 


ITE countries ſhe holds in that part 5 he 
world are, all of tem, under tlie Udets af mono, 


1 EE, "my 


thorifes: Us ; only 0 a 


Africa; depend upon the Welt- India 


ſunk ſo prodigioully,” that ene ſtock ſells wa 
fixty per cent. under par. e rie 


the management of that territory. Upon Garda 
reflection hey found, that the expence which was 


finances. 71 gave up a third of their property 
to the city of Amſterdam; and another third to an 


two other colonies on the continent are likewiſe 


under the controul of trading enen to which 
they Owe their foundation. ESD * 9 1 


„ 


ſingle ſhip, n. nor carries, on any ſort of trade. The 
navigation to "the American ſettlements is equally 
open to every member of the community; under 


that every | ſhix „ bound for Surinam and Berbice, 


the defence of the territories ſubmitted to their ju- 


— — 4 p 
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Suzixa, Which Was taken br ſome: pPriite 2 
ſhips fitted out in Zeland, was ceded by the ſtates 
of that province to the ſame company, who, having 
fill their imagination filled with the idea of their 
ancient grandeur, undertook without heſitation 


neceſſary to, l it in a ſtate to yield them any ad- 
vantage, Was. far too great for cheir exhauſted 


opulent individual of the name of Daarſſens. The 
Nor one of theſe ſocieties is in u poſſeſſion of a 


this whimſical and oppreſſive condition, however, 


mall fail from Amfterdam; and thoſe; for Eſſequebẽ : 
from Zeland ; ; and that they ſhall. return to the 
fame ports from which. they: failed... The buſineſs . 
of the companies is confined to the government, and 


riſdiction; and, to enable them to ſupport theſe ex- 
Por. NV. * pences, 


81 


e e — ber fabtories' in B 9.0 0 OK 


any, : 2 * . 4 
me credit of which, ſince the loſs of Brazil, bas 25 | 


1 nls rend Of. SEN Arb 
= N peiices;[rhe-vepublio: autherifes. dm 10 iupat | 
ces of different kinds. thy | 


1 


Au commodities imported into:theicolania,. | 
3 exported from them, pay large duties Slaves on 
no their arrival, are ſubjett to much larger! There 
is a poll⸗tax upon blacks: and vrhites from The age 


oe ches years. None but foreigners ape exempted Will 
| from this ſhameful tribute; and this eremp ion Wil « 
5 not taken off but by a refidence of more that tt ( 
- __ years» When an eſtate is transferred, bote WW ; 
_ ellerianthe; purchaſer are:ſubjeQ-to 2-conde. WW , 
Able fine. Every manufactufer, be his indulty WH » 
ee.eer ſo greut, is obliged to give in an acc f n 
His: gains: upon oath; and the impoſt is regung , 

Agreeable to the amount of his profits. After te WW -; 

public expences are defrayed, the remainder of the | i 

revenue, which the weakneſs or corruption ofthe WW), 

. ſoveteitzu power has ſuffered to become too e n 

kant, «1 gs e ee the diem WW « 
. | ] 45 i od 10nd 3 | 02 

Every wile a As dito ebe the il p 

ſe of leaving their American poſſeſſions in the WY -- 

hands of particular ſocieties, whoſe private inter WW m. 

do not always coincide with that of the pubſt, WW de 

They have conſidered their ſubjects i in the nen e in. 

world as having an equal right with rhoſe al ö 

old, to be governed, not by partial, but by ge- "tir 

_neral laws. They have been of opinion, chatte "7m 

colonies would make a more rapid Progreſs: ut WW v2 

| -- immediate protection of the ſtate, hag wi "tu 
r middle-agent. The event has: dener vi 


rated more or [leſs WY caſes the: juſtneſt of thc 
:  refleftiov 


e eden eee 190 K 1 
yot adopted ſo hmple and rational a plan; though — if 
every. mce:concurred: to make it more ne- | py. 
cellary to her than to ather ſtate .. 1 
Hs ſettlements are withqut / au defence againſt 
enemies, which either ambition or revenge may 
raiſe up againſt her; and are in continual danget 
of inſurrections from the cruelty wich which the 
ſaves are treatecl. Their productions, all ofiwhich 5 
orght-to be rarriecd home to the moth . 
ae every day ſmuggled into foreign colonies in . 
North-Ameriea, The diſinclination, which a people 1 
merely commercial naturally have 10 the improve - 
ment of land, is ſtrengthened in the colonies hy 
he abuſes inſeparable- from the form of govern- 
nent eſtabliſhed there. The means of ereating 4 
bew n, 3 in them. are not within, the 
| update ieee — doch cnn 
cannot be brought about but 8925 * men * 
perintendance of the ſtate. 
Ix the republic adopts the e which Hor 
moſt 1 important intereſts require, ſhe will ceaſe to OT 
depend ſolely for her exiſtence upon a/- precarious 
indaſtry, ſome branches of which ſhe is every day 
"bling, and which, ſooner or later, ſhe will loſe en- 
'tirely. Her colonies, which comprehend every ad 
nage that a mercantile nation, which is alſo. eu- 
"yaged in agriculture, can deſire, will furniſn pro- 
ductions, rhe whole profits and property af which 
vill center in her. By her territorial acquiſitions 


. * in every market to rival thoſe Y 
2 -- nations T 5 


8  HISTOR) Y-OF SETTLEMENTS, AND TRADE 
55 ES nations; whoſe commodities. the; forn erly ſer ved 
— XH. 4 only to convey. In a word, Holland will ceaſe to a 


be a warchouſe, and become A, ſtate. She. will, ; 


find in America that conſiſtence which Europe has 


denied her. It remains to ſee, if Denmark, tlie 
only northern power that has extended its 1 
and ſovereignty into the new: world, has any reaſon- ; 
able foundation to conceive. hay of *ggrandizing | 
itſelf by them. N N 127 7 N F : 
Daniſh ſet- {DENMARK and Norway, which: are at preſent 
— 0x =o united under the ſame government, formed in the 
rnd We eighth century two different ſtates, ., While the for- 
3 mer ſignalized itſelf by the conqueſt, of England, 
aud other bold enterpriſes, the latter peopled the 
Orcades, Fero, and Iceland. Urged by that reſt⸗ 

- lefs ſpirit, which had always actuated their 3 
ceſtors the Scandinavians, this actiye es 
early as the ninth century, formed an eſtabliſhme: nt 
Wy Greenland, which country there is good. reaſon 
to ſuppoſe i is attached to the American con einen 
Kk is even thought, notwithſtanding the darkpels 
which prevails over all the hiſtorical records of the 
north, that there are ſufficient traces to induce * 
belief, that their navigators in the eleventh, century 
were hardy enough to penetrate as far as the coaſts 
of Labrador and Newfoundland, and that they leſt 
ſome ſmall colonies on them. ee it is probable 
chat the Norwegians have a right to diſpute, with 
Columbus tho glory of having diſcovered the new | 
world; at leaſt, if thoſe may be ſaid to e mage 
"7 fee my were e e 
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hy ar” — | WEST IDE _ os 
* way had to ſuſtals, til} the 1 g K 


Tub wes which Nor 
time it became 1 5 to Denmark; che difficul“ 
ties "which the chang 055A to its naviga - 
;on ; ; the ſtate of oblivion'afid inaction into-which:! 


tion; 3 
tis eoterp riſing 1 alen fel not only loſt it; ĩts colo 


nies in Greeting, but alfo 'whatever' ſettlements. 
or connections i it might have had herd bryan) of 


7 N 7 24 147 N 
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America. 
Ił was not till more than a century after the 


 Genoele 1 navigator had begun the conqueſt of that ++ ...- 
part of the world under” the Spaniſn banner, that 
the Danes and Norwegians, who were chen b. 
come one nation, caſt their eyes upon that hem: a 
| ſphere, which was nearer to them than to any of | 
Y thoſe nations, who had already poſſeſſed themſelves 

of different parts of i it. They choſe, however, to 
make their way into it by the ſhorteſt courſe, and: | 
therefore i in 1619 ſent captain Munk to find out a 
Paſſage by 1 the north · weſt into the Pacific ocean. 

His expedition was attended with as little ſucceſo 
as thoſe, of! f many EL Ree both HH and 

after | im. mo * tet N 
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bis ing and Tha Ret would have continued 

their American expeditions till they had facceeded | 2 

in forming ſome ſettlements, chat might have re- 

warded them for their trouble. If they loſt fight | 

of thofe « diſtant regions, it was becauſe. 5 were 

forced to it by) wars in Europe, which their im- 

| prilenice'ss well as their weakneſs had brought 

- upon them. Succeſſtve loſſes reduced them to a 
-". 3 3 | 


- agen 


. e, had 4 not 5 affiſtance of Holland Fand 
9 ſteady perſererance of tke eitizens of Copet · 
hagen, pfocured them a peace in 1665, led hu- 
miſiating and lefs deſtrudtive this! uy had reaſon 
bs. fear. 13504 eh 1 s IE - 
Tux government ſided che; gil moment of tran- 
-uillity to examine the condition of the ſtate; "Like 
all other Gothic governments, it was divided-be- 
tween an elective chief, the nobility or ſenate; and 
the commons. The king enjoyed no other pre- 


eminence than that of preſiding 1 in the ſenate, and 
commanding the army, In the intervals between 
the Diets, the goverment was in the hands of the 
ſenate: but all great affairs were referred to the 


Diets themſelves, which were compoſe: of the 
lergy, nobility, and commonalty, l 2487, 
Toon this conſtitution is formed; upon the 


N 50 01 of liberty, no country was leſs fret than 
that of Denmark. The clergy had forfeited their 
influence from the time of the reformation. The 


7 make them conſiderable. Theſe tuo orders ere 


citizens had not yet acquired wealth ſufficient to : 


/ pyerwhelmed by that of the nobility, melons 


ſtill influenced by the ſpirit of the original feudal 


Ayſtem, that reduces every thing to force. The 
critical ſituation of the affairs of Denmark did not 
_ . inſpire. this body of men with that juſtice or mode- 
Fr ration, hich the circumſtances of the time re- 


1 tion to the public expences; and by this/ 1 ef 
55 eee the. TONE of the: Diet. e. in 


quired. They refoſed to contribute their Prqpor- 
fal 
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hain of. their reſentment, , inveſted che ki 
with an abſalute, unlimited power; and . 
Wb had driven them 10 this act of deſpertion, 
found themſelves. obliged, to fgllow-their, example. 
Arrzz this revolution, the moſt imprudent, and 
tha moſt ſingular, that ever occurred: in the annals 
of hiſtorys the Danes fell into a kind- of; lethar- 
gic ſtate. To thoſe great convulſions, which are 
2 by the claſhing of important rights, 
ſucceeded: the deluſive tranquillity of ſervitude. A 
nation, which had filled the ſcene for ſeverab ages, 
appeared no more on the theatre of the world. In 
167 it juſt-recovered ſo far from the trance, imo 
which the aeceſs of deſpotiſm had throwmn it, as 
do look abroad and take poſſeſſion of a little Ame- 
rican illand, known by the name of St. Thomas. 
Tuts iſland, the fartheſt of the Caribbers to- 


wards the weſt, was totally uninhabited, when the 


Danes een to form a ſettlement upon it. 
They were at firſt oppoſed by the Engliſh, ander 
- prerence that ſome emigrants of that nation had 
formerly begun to clear it. The Britiſh miniſtry 
ſtopped the progreſs of this interference; and the 
colony were left to form een of ſugar, ſuch 
as a ſandy foil of no greater extent than five 


leagues in length, nd two. a Fl Urs in nere 


1  woukb-agmir- of. 
30 mall a eee ind wer 2 5 . 
au impoftanee to the iſland of St. Thomas; but 
3 the ſea has hollowed out from its coaſt an excel - 
ent harbour, in which fifty ſhips may ide with 
0 2 80 fignal an advantage attracted both the 
YH 00 : Engliſh 
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Engliſh and French Buccaneers, Who were deſirous 


mart, where the neigbouring eolonies ba 


this rapid circulation. The ee tb who:'s 6 
themſelves were foreigners, whocarried their wealth 
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of exempting their booty from the duties they 
were ſubject to pay in the fettlements belonging to 
their own nations. Whenever they had taken their 
prizes in the lower latitudes, from which they could 
not make the windward iſlands, they put into that 

of St. Thomas, to diſpoſe of them. It was alſo 
the aſylum of all merchant ſhips which frequented 
it as a neutral port in time of war. It was the 
ered their 
reſpective commodities, which they could not do 
elſewhere with ſo much eaſe and ſafety. It was 
the port, from which they continually diſpatehed 


veſſels richly. laden to carry on a olandeſtine trade 
with the Spaniſh coaſts; in return for which, they 


brought back conſiderable quantities of metal aud 
merchandiſes of great value. In a word, St. Tho- 


mas was a market of very great conſequence.. 


DENNMARR, however, rea 


no advantage mm 


to other ſituations. The mother country hadjno 


other communication with its colony than hy a ſingle 
ſhip, ſent out annually to Africa to purchaſe ſlaxes; 
which being ſold in. America, the ſhip returned, home 
laden with the productions of that, countty- teln 
1719 their traffic increaſed by the clearing f dhe | 
and of St. John, which is adjacent ta St. h 
but not hal fo, large. Theſg lender, hegin es 


. : Bourque Where it had rg atempred.to fo jorm | 


4% tl Hement two years, bet nien 6 cb, 


'Tp1s 


es Mahd? wr is from ei 5 5 
iin cireumferencep ichs à con able Hümder f 
Hills z but they are neither barref, Neep; for a 
-highs> The ſoiÞ öf *the'' plains and Vallles, which 


| ruw hetiveen'themy ſeems fe be very früitfuf; aud 
is watered by a. number of ſprings,” the water of 
- whieb"isFaid to be ecellent! Natufkp ft! the ſame 


time that ſhe has dellied it x Balou, eas / made it 


amen By a malttcude ef che Heft ys chat en 


be cone ed. At every ſtep ſome remains of Pan- 
- tations; rows of orange and lemon trees, art? I 
found; which make it evident, that 'the'Spaniatds 


ef Porte Ries, who are not further diltant fan 8 


- five vr lx leagues,” had formerly ſettled there. 


as Englimh, öbſerving chat 0 promiſidg an 
land was without inhabitants, began to raiſe ſome 
plintiftions there towards the end cf the laſt cen 


taory; but they had not time to reap the fruit of 
their labour. They were ſurprized by the Spa- 
miards; wü murdered all the men, and carried off 
ite wömen and children to Porto- Rico. This bei- 


dent did not deter the Danes from making ſome 


? —= to ſettle there in 1717. But the ſubjects 
"of 'Great-Britain, reclaiming their ancient rights, 
' ſefit-thithe 


| Extends, even to the prohibiting of fiſhing-boats 
to approach any ſhore where they have a right of 


ppfleſion, though they do not exerciſe it. Too 


dle to proſecute cultivation, too ſuſpicious to admit 


A neighbours, they condemn the Crab 
0: Ws Hand 


ſome "adventurers, ' who were at firſt. 


pluhdered, and ſoon after driven off, by the Spa- 
niards. The jealouſy of theſe American tyrants, 


3% HISTORYOF-SETTLEMENTISAND:TRA 
iſland to eternal nde 6 theywill nhiches inhabit 


RED 
i dchenſeltes, not ſuffer any other nation 0 _ 


bit it. Such an exertion. of exclifive,Jovereigmy 
has obliged Denmark 0 gire e nl for that 
af Santa Cruz. Lk 1129 8 12291) Rad Soo ht, Bai 9817 
„ SANTx: Cave. gad a better; title to TTY, An; 
objeft,of ational ambition. It is eighteen leagues. 
in length, and from three to four in breadth... In 
3.643 it was inhabited by Dutch and Engliſh. Their 
| ip in trade ſoon made them enemies to cach 
other. In 1646, after an obſtinate and blood 
engagement, the Dutch were beat, and obliged to 
quit a ſpot npon which they had formed great 
expectations. The conquerors were employed in 
ſecuring the conſequences of their victory; when 
in 1650, they were attacked and driven out in their 
turn by twelve hundred Spaniards, who arrired 
there in five ſhips. The triumph of theſe laſted 
but a few months. The remains of that numerous 
body, which were left for the defence of The 
- Hand, ſurrendered without reſiſtance: to a hu 5 
and fixty' French, who had embarked from 'St, | 
x Ne 85 to make n ne a the 
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* K e new be loft ib! ro mike 

themſelves acquainted with a country ſo much i 

_ requeſt. In a ſoil, in other reſpects excellent; they = 
found only one river of a moderate fize, which, 
"gliding gently almoſt on à level with the" fea, 
* khrough a flat country, furniſhed only a brackiſh 
I Water. Two or three ſprings, which they found 
2 . innermoſt parts of the Hand, made" but 
ach feeble 
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feeble amends for this defect. The wells were for B Xl, > 
the moſt part dry. The conſtruction of reſervoirs . 
required time. Nor was the climate more inviting 
to the new inhabitants. The iſland being flat, and 
covered with old trees, ſcarcely. afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the winds to carry off the poiſonous va- 
pours, with which its moraſſes clogged the atmo- 
ſphere. There was but one remedy for this incon- 
venience ; which was to burn the woods. The 
French ſet fire to them without delay; and, getting 
on board their ſhips, became ſpectators from the 
ſea for ſeveral months of the conflagration they had 
raiſed in the iſland. As ſoon as the flames were 
extinguiſhed, they went on ſhore again. 
Tux found the foil fertile beyond belief. Ts. 
dacco, cotton, arnotto, indigo, and ſugar, flouriſhed 
equally in it. So rapid was the progreſs of this 
colony, that, in eleven years from its commence- 1 
ment, chere were upon it eight hundred and twenty- 
two White perſons, with a proportionable number 
of flaves, It was rapidly advancing to a degree of 
prag e. which would have eclipſed the moſt 
-flowiſhing ſettlements of the French nation, when 
ſuch obſtacles were thrown in the way of its acti- 
vity as made it decline again. This decay was as 
ſudden as its riſe. In 1696 there were no more 
_ than one hyndred and forty· ſeven men, with their 
wives and, children, and ſix hundred and twenty- 
three blacks, remaining ; and theſc were 8 
from. hence, to St. Domingo. 1 
„ Wairzxs, who take it ke granted char the 
1 | courrof Verſailles is always wee in its * | 
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. cy, have ſuppoſed, that tie negleck of Santa Cruz 


reſult öf a determitation ee eee | 


Silt "ks in order to' unite all" thi ſtrength;* in- I 
duſtry, and] Pepblatten in the large ones : but this 1 Es 
a ffftaken teſolution did not take its 
rife from the tourt, but from the farmers of the 
revenues, who bound, Wo the contraband tfade of 
Santa Cruz with St. Thomas was detrimental to 
their. intereſte. The ſpirit of finance has in all 
times been injurious to commerce; it has deſtroyed 


the fource from whence it ſprang. Santa Cruz con- 
tinued without inhabitants, and without cultivation, 


till. 1733, when it was fold N Franks. to Ker a 


toy 73 8,000 livres“. 


1 


root in . , the laid her 5 


tations under the yoke of excluſive privileges. Tn 2 
quſtrious people of all ſects, particularly Mors ans, N 


ſtrove in vain to overcome this great difficul iy 1 = 
re 


Many attempts were made to reconcile the inte 


| of the coloniſts and their oppreſſors, but without | 


ſucceſs. - The two parties kept up a 'continua} 


firupple- of animoſity, not of induſtrv. "Ar length 7 


the government, with a moderation not to be e 


pected from its conſtitution, purchaſed,” in 1774 


the privileges and effects of the company „ ieee 


Pfrler ras fixed at 9,990,000 livres +, part of whigh 


was paid down, and the rem 


der in bills upon 
the: 9 155 —_ e From this time the 
Tang oe .-<3 e Led" eee 
* About cee, " About 433900 gering 
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E e of the, treaſury unf rtunate 
prevented the advantage which this arrangement 
Vould otherwiſe have produced. Indeed, the un | 
tional productions and merchandiſe, ; in, ſhort, what-. 
ever they could draw from the firſt, hand, and put 
on board Daniſh veſſels, were to be ſhippe from 
the mother - country free of all duties; but, for all 20 | 
manufactures that did not fall under theſe deſerips |} 
tions, they demanded a tax of four per cent. All | 
imports into the colonies paid five per cent. and all 
exports, ſix. Of American productions, What was 
conſumed in the mother · country had two and a 
half per cent. laid upon it; and what Was: Grieg, 
oY: foreign markets had one. 
Arx the ſame time that the trade to. the Hands. re- 
er its natural independence, at the expence 
of theſe. burthenſome reſtrictions, that to Africa, 
which is the baſis of it, was Iikew-iſe laid open. 
The goverment had, above a century before, put 
_ chaſed of the king of Aquambou, the two forts of 
Frederieſburg and Chriſtianſburg, ſituated on the 
Gold Coaſt at a ſmall diſtance from each other. 
| The company, in virtue of i its charter, had the 
ſole poſſeſſion of them; and exerciſed its priv · 
leges with that barbarity, of? whale: the moſt--pd+ 
liſhed European nations have ſet the exatuplefin 
| theſe devoted climates. | Only one of its agents 
/ had the reſolution to renounce": thoſe erueltich; 
5 . en had * a | fandtion to. 80 n 
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HIS | SY TLPMENTS AND br 
99 * was the reputation - of bis humanity, and the con- 
= fidence repoſed in his probity, - chat the blacks 

would” come from the diſtance of a hundred 
lengves to ſee him. The ſovereign of a diſtant 
country ſent his daughter to him with preſents of 
gold and fla ves, that Schilderop (for ſo this Euro- 
pean, 'thus revered through all the coaſts of Ni- 
gritia, was called) might Sire him a grandſon, 
O virtue! ſtill doſt thou exiſt in the ſouls of theſe 
wretched beings, condemned to dwell with tigers, 
or groan beneath the yoke of their own ſpecies 
They yet have hearts ſuſeeptible of the ſoft im- 
preſßons of humaniry and beneficence ! Juſt. and | 
virtuous Dane! What monarch ever received. ft 
pure, ſo glorious - a homage, -as; thy nation has 
feen thee enjoy? And where? Upon fea, upon 
2 continent degraded for ever by an infamous 
reaffic, of men exchanged for arms! and children 
Fold by their parents! of crimes. and misfortunes,- 
cartied on through two centuries! We canhot 
- Aufficiently deplore ſuch horrors; and, if \ we could, 
our lamentations would be vſcleſs. _ py 
Tux . excluſive privilege of purchaſing negroes : 
Inks however, been aboliſhed in Denmark, as in 
other ſtates, All the ſubjects of this commercial 
nation are permitted to buy men in Africa. 1. bey 
pay only eighteen livres * a head for every one 
they carry into America. Thirty thouſand flaves, 
including all ages and each ſex, are employed” al- 
. ready in their plantations, on which a. polk-tax i is 
' * laid of four livres ten ſols . e of their 
PEGS. EI "labours 
„Between fifteen and ſixteen Gigs. 
* About four ſhillin gs. 


Ly 


1 THE EAS Ab wer eb. 


kibours' loads forty veſſels, from de Mundial © and 300 K 


twenty, to "three hundred tons burthen. "The, © 
plantations, which" pay to che treaſury'an annual 


rent of nine livres'* for every thouſand feet ſquare, 
furniſh to the mother country 4 Kitle eoffes and giu- 
ger, ſome wood for inlaying ; eight hundred bales 


8 


XII. 


of cotton, which are chiefly carried to foreign 


markets; and fourteen millions weight e of raw ſugar, 
ſour-fifths of which are conſumed in the mother 


country, and the ret is fold in the. Baltic, or in- 


troduced into Germany by the way of Altena. 
Santa Cruz, Hog the moſt modern of all the 


A 1K 


: produce, ace 
Tuts at is divided was ANY 18 and 


fifty Plantations by lines, which interſect each 


ther at right angles. Each plantation contains 
one hundred and fifty acres, of forty thouſand 
"ſquare. feet each; ſo that it may occupy à ſpace 
of twelve unde common feet in length, by eight 
hundred in breadth. Two-thirds of this trag 


are fir for the growth of ſugar, and the proprie- | 


"tor may occupy fourſcore acres at a time, each 
of which will yield, one year with another, ff. 


deen quintals of ſugar, without reckoning the 


molaſſes. The remainder may be employed in 


other cultivations leſs lacrative. When rhe iflajdd 


"comes to be entirely cleared, ſome towns ma be 
built upon it; 1 at preſent it bas only the village of 


2 buile under the fort, which deferids 


8 
_ * - Dl 
PPP 5 


a iate | 
to herſelf 


the pro- 
| duce of all 
ber iſlands. 
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| STORY, or SETTLEMENTS # AND TRADE | 


. Denmark cannot be ignorant,. that the riches, | 
Mick begin to, flow from her colonies, do not be- 


long entirely to herſelf. A great part goes to the 
Engliſh and Dutch, who, without living upon the 


iſlands, have Kemal the beſt plantations i in them. 
New England ſupplies them with wood, cattle, 
aud meal; and receives in exchange molaſſes and | 
other commodities. L hey. are obliged likewiſe to 
import their vines, linens, and filks. Even India 5 
is concerned in this trade. Upon. a ſtrict calcula- 
tion, perhaps, it might appear, that what remains 
to the proprietors, after the commiſſion, „ freight, 
and duties, are paid, is a very infignificant! ſhare. 
The ſituation of Denmark does not admit of her 
looking with indifference upon ſuch a diladrantage. 
Every thing conſpires to induce her to take proper 
meaſures for ſecuring to herſelf. the « Mor profits 
of her American poſſeſſions. 1 5 
Tux Danish territories. in Europe were for- 
werly independent of each other. Revolutions of a 
fingular nature have united them into one kingdom. 
In the center of this heterogeneous compolition are 


ſome iſlands, the principal of which is called Zea- 


land. It has an excellent port, which i in the ele- 


4 venth century was but a lirtle fiſhing 1 town; it be- 


came a place of importance in the thirteenth ; in 
the fifteenth, the capital of the kingdom; and, 
ſince the fire in 1 728, which conſumed eres hun- 
dxed and fifty houſes, a handſome city. To the | 


| ſouth of theſe iſlands is thar long and narrow. 8 


ninſula, which the ancients called the Cimbrian 


. JOSE: Slefwick, and Holſtein, the | 
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© e THE EAST AND WEST IN i=. 3 
— ortatit. and extenſive parts of this penin- 
ſula hang been/tuceeffively- added to the Daniſh = 


dominions. Tboy haye been more or leſs flouriſh- 
ing, in proportion as they have felt the effects of 
the reſtlelmels of the ocean; which ſometimes re- 
tires from their ebaſts, and ſometimes ovetwhelms 
them. In theſe coutittics, as well as in thoſe of 
Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt, which are ſubjet᷑t 
to the ſame power, one ma ſee a perpetual ſtruggle, 
between the inhabitants and che ſea; ſo well ſuſtained 
on each part, that the ſucceſs has always been equal. 
The inhabitants of ſuck a country will be free 
from the moment they feel that hey are not ſo. 
Mariners, iſlanders, and mountaineers, vl not 
ng remain under the diſgrace of ſervituſe. 
Nos * Norway, which conſtitutes partiof- = „„ 
Daniſh dominions, more adapted to-ſervitude; It | 
is covered with ſtones or rocks, and interſected by 5 
"rr of barren mountains. Lapland conrains | 3555 
only a few. wild people, either ſettled upon the 1 
ſea-conſts, for the fake of fiſhing, or wandpring | 
through Frightful deſerts, and ſubfiſting” by the 
chace, by their furs, and their rein · deer.  Ieeland 
is a miſerable country, which has beem many times 
A 4 by. yoleanos and earthquakes; and con- 
ceals' within its bowels a quantity of combuſtible 
matter, which. in an inſtant may reduce it to a beap 
of alh a ſhes. With, reſpect to Greenland, which the 
commpn people, look upon as an iſland, and which 
ge9graphers, conſider a8 united towards the weſt te Y 
. the, American continent; it is a vaſt and barren 


country, condemned * * to be eternatly . 
Wer IV. Fg "_ - 
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nis TOR OF SETTLEME 


'B 29 2 x covered with ſnow. If ever theſe countries ſhould 
en} become populous, they would be independent of 


Io 


each other, and of the king of Denmark, Who 


Tux climate of the Daniſh iſlands in a; is 


not fo ſeyere as might be conjectured. from the la- 


titude they lie in. If the navigation of the gulfs, 


which ſurround them, is ſometimes interrupted, it 
is not ſo much by ice formed there, as by what 


is driyen thither by the winds, and by degrees 


collects into a maſs. All the provinces which 


land, partake of the German temperature. The 


is ſhut up ten times in the courſe of the year. It 


is true, that this advantage is dearly purchaſed 


by thick and perpetual fogs, which make Den- 


TRE Population of this empire is not. propor- | 


boned. to its extent. In the earlier ages it was 
ruined by continual emigrations. | The piratical ' 
enterpriſes, which ſucceeded to theſe, kept, their 
numbers from increaſing 3 and a total want of or- 


der and government put it out of their power to 
remedy evils of ſuch magnitude and importance, 
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: thinks at preſent that he rules over their wild in- 
habitants, becauſe he calls himſelf their. * 
while. they know nothing of the matter. 


make part of the German continent, except Jut- 


cold is very moderate even on the coaſts of Nor- 
way. It rains there often during the winter, and 
the port of Berghen is ſcarcely once cloſed by ice, 
5 while that of Amſterdam, Lubec, and Hamburgh, - 


mark a diſagreeable and melancholy reſidence, and 8 
its inhabitants gloomy and low-ſpirited.. | 


% 
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55 his «dats who fancy themſel ves to be free, un- B 0. 2] * 
der the title of nobles, and of the nobility over — 


a people entirely deprived of liberty, entinguiſhes 
even the hopes of an increaſe of population. The 
bills of mortality of all the ſtates of Denmatk, 

excepting Iceland, taken together, make the deaths 
in 1771 amount only to 55, 125; fo that, upon the 


calculation of thirty-two living to one dead perſon, | 


the whole number of inhabitants does net amount 
to more than 1,64, 00. 115 ; 

Ixp EP EN DEN r of many other Aue the weight. 
of impoſts is a great obſtacle to their proſperity. 
There are. fixed taxes payable on land, arbitrary 
ones collected by way of capitation, and daily 
ones levied on conſumption. This oppreſſion is the 
more unjuſt, as the crown poſſeſſes a very confider- 


able domain, and has likewiſe a certain reſource in 
the ſtreights of the Sound. Six thouſand nine hundred 
and thirty ſhips, which, if we may judge from the 


accounts of the year 1768, annually paſs: into or out 
of the Baltic, pay at the entrance of that ſea about 
one per cent. upon all the commodities they are 
laden with. This ſpecies of tribute, which, though 

difficult to raiſe, brings in to the ſtate two millions 
five hundred thouſand livres *, is received in the 
bay of Elſinoor under the guns of the caſtle of 
Cronenburg. It is aſtoniſhing, that the ſituation of 
this bay, and that of Copenhagen, ſhould not have 
ſuggeſted the idea of forming a ſtaple here, where 
all the commercial nations of the nnn and ſouth | 
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N * might meet, and exchange the produce of their 
2 — climatss and their induſtry. . - 
Wir! 7# the funds atifing from tributes, Wee | 
; cuſtoms, and foreign fubſidies, this ſtate maintains an 
aritiy of twenty-five choufand men, Which is com- 
poſed entirely of foreigners, and paſſes for the very 
worft body of troops in Europe. On the other 
hand, its get i is in the higheſt reputation. It cons 
fiſts of thirty-two ſhips of the line, fifteen or fixteen 
| frigates, : and ſome gallies, the uſe of which, though 
wiſely prohibited in other parts, eannot be avoided 
bon the coats of the Baltic, which are for the moſt 
| Þart inacceſſible to veſſels of other kinds. Twenty | 
four thouſand regiſtered ſeamen, moſt of whom _ 
Are continually employed, form a certain reſource 
of their navy. To their military expences, the 
government has of late years added others, for 
the encouragement of manufactures and arts. If 
we add to theſe, four millions of livres “ for the 
neceſſary expences and amuſements of the court, 
and about the ſame ſum for the intereſt of the natio- 
mal debt, amounting to about ſeventy millions f; we 
wr | ſhall account for the diſtribution of about twenty- 
Wt 4 three millions of 2 I which form the: revnue 
—_. of the crown. a 
1 ien wich-a A view of Gadd theſs 3 
Wl , „ e that the government, in 1736, prohi- 
18 -  _  bited the uſe of jewels, and gold and filver ſtuffs, 
N ve may venture to ſay, there were e and 
Wl eaſier means to be uſed for that purpoſe. They 
1 — have removed a IN of difficulties, 


; which 
; ; ere 4 ©) - | 
175,000]. | 3 About 3,062,000. 
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m. TER zar AND WEST INDIES. .. 1 A. 2 
which clog the commercial intercourſe of the cit BO 81 
zens, and hinder a free communication between li 
the different parts of the kingdom. The whale as 
fiſhery, the Greenland and Iceland trade, once 
reſcued from the bondage of monopolies, and 
that of the iſlands of Fero given up by, the king, . 
would. have been purſued with new zeal. „„ 
foreign connections would have received equal im- 
provement, if the Barbary company had been ſup- 
preſſed, and all the members of the ſtate had been 
releaſed from the obligation, which was impoſed ' 
upon them in 1726, to buy their wine, lalt, brandy, | 
and tobacco, at Copenhagen. 
In the preſent ſtate of affairs, their exportations * 
are but ſmall. In the provinces on the German 
continent, they conſiſt of five or ſix thouſand beeves, 
three or four thouſand horſes, fit for cavalry, and 
and ſome rye, which is ſold to the Swedes and 
Dutch. For ſome years paſt, Denmark has con- 
ſumed all the wheat, which Fionia and Aland 
| uſed to export to other nations. Thoſe two iſlands, 
as well as Zealand, have now no other traffic but 
in thoſe magnificent harneſſes, which are purchaſed 
at ſo dear a rate by all who love fine” horſes. The En 
trade of Norway conſiſts of herrings, timber, maſts, 
tar, and iron. Lapland and Greenland produces 
furs. From Iceland they get cod, whale blubber, 
the oil of ſeals, and manatees, ſulphur, and that 
luxurious down ſo celebrated under * name of 
eider. down. * | 
Ws ſhall cloſe here the details, into which the 
commerce of Denmark has TROY led us; and 
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e are ſufficient to convince that power, that 
nothing contribute ſo much to her intereſts as hay- 
ing the ſole poſſeſſion and traffic of all the pro- 


ductions of her American iſlands, The more her 
poſſeſſions are limited in the new world, as they 
always will be within the torrid zone, the more 


' attentive ought ſhe to be, not to let any of the ad- 


vantages ſhe might draw from them eſcape her. In 
a ſtate of mediocrity, the leaſt negligence is at- 
tended with ſerious conſequences. We ſhall ſoon 

have occaſion to obſerve, that nations which are 


poſſeſſed even of extenſive and rich territories, do 


not commit faults with'1 3 


. or THE TwaLFTH own, 1 
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| Settlement of the French in the American iſlands. \ _ 


1 


R AN CE, ever ſince the fatal 1 of Fir expe- 


ditions of 


the aſſaſſination of the beſt of her kings, had been the French 
in perpetual confuſion, from the caprices of an in- 2 


triguing queen, the oppreſſions of a rapacious fo- 
reigner, and the ſchemes of a weak - minded favou- 


x 


"rite. A deſpotic miniſter began to enſlave her; 


when ſome of her ſailors, excited as much by a 
deſire of independence, as by the allurement of 


"riches, ſailed towards the Caribbee iſlands, in hopes 


of making themſelves maſters of the Spaniſh veſſels 


that frequented' thoſe ſeas. Their courage had been 


ſucceſsful on many occaſions; z but they were at laſt ö 


obliged, in order to reſit, to ſeek for an aſylum, 


which they found at St. Chriſtopher” $. This iſland _. 


appeared to them a proper place for ſecuring the 
ſucceſs of their expeditions, and they were there- 
fore deſirous of procuring a ſettlement upon it. 
Deſnambuc, their chief, not only obtained leave to 


form an eſtabliſnment there, but likewiſe to ex- 


„ Gs tend 
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tend i it as far as he was either Se or was able 
to do, in the great Archipelago of America. Go- 
vernment required for this permiſſion merely, with- 
out giving any aſſiſtance to the project, or encou- 
raging it with any protection, a twentieth part 
of the produce of every colony that might be 
founded. 8 
= A company was 2 in 1626, in . to 
illands are Teap the benefit of this conceſſion. Such was the 
oÞpr cle euſtom of thoſe times, when trade and navigation 
clutive pri- Were yet in too weak a ſtate to be intruſted to pri- 
viteges: vate hands. This company obtained the greateſt 
privileges. The government gave them the pro- 
perty of all the iſlands they ſhould cultivate, and 
impowered them to exact a hundred weight of to- 
bacco, or fifty pounds of cotton, of every inhabi- 
tant from ſixteen to fixty years of age. They. 
were likewiſe to enjoy an excluſive right of buying 
and ſelling. A capital of forty-five thouſand 
livres * only, and which was never increaſed to 
 »three times that ſum, . thew all. IRE ad- 
Aantages... Rr 

4 ſeemed 1 to riſe. to any great * 
of proſperity, with ſuch inadequate means. Conſi- 
derable numbers, however, of bold and enterpriſing 
men came from St. Chriſtopher's, who hoiſted the 
French flag in the neighbouring iſlands. Had the 
company, which Excited this ſpirit. of invaſion by a 
few privileges, acted upon a conſiſtent and ra- 
_ tional plan, the ſtate muſt ſoon. have reaped ſome 
benefit wok this tefileſs, s diſpoſition, . unfortu · 
. 3 
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3 an inordinate thirſt of gain rendered 8 BOOK 
unjuſt and cruel ;- a en that ever has, and — 


ever will attend a ſpirit of monopol: | 
Tux Dutch, apprized of this tyranny, came and 5 
: offered proviſions and merchandiſe.on far more mo- 


derate terms, and made propoſals which were 


readily accepted. This laid the foundation of a 
connection between thoſe republicans and the colo- 


niſts, that could never afterwards be broken; and 


formed aà competition, not only fatal to the com- 
pany in the new world, where it prevented the 
ale of their cargoes, but even purſued them in all 
the markets in Europe, where the contraband tra- 
ders underſold all the produce of the French 
illands. Diſcouraged by theſe deſerved diſappoint- 
ments, the company funk into a total ſtate of in- 
activity, which deprived them of moſt of their emo- 
luments, without leſſening any of their expences. 
In vain did the government remit the ſtipulated re- 
ſerve of the twentieth part of the profit; this in- 
dulgence was not ſufficient to reſtore their activity. 
Some of the proprietors were of opinion, that, by 
renouncing the deſtructive principles which had 
been hitherto adopted, they might ſtill re-eſtabliſh 
_ theeaffairs of the company: but the greater number 
thought it impracticable, notwithſtanding” all their 
advantages, to contend for ſuperiority with ſuch 
frugal private traders. as their rivals were. This 
opinion occafioned a revolution. The company, to 
prevent their total ruin, and that they fight not 
; — under the weight of their 8 1 
3 1 * | 
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20 * their poſſeſſions up to audlion: which were woſty 
A novgbas up by their reſpective governors. 11 


In 1649, Boiſſeret purchaſed, for: Weng ehree . 


1 thouſand livres *, Guadalupe, Marigalante, the 
Aland called the Saints, and all the effects belong- 
ing to the company on theſe ſeveral iſlands: he 
afterwards parted: with half in favour of Houel, 
.his-brother-in-law. In 1650, Duparquet paid but 

4 {xty-thouſand livres +. for Martinico, St. Lucia, 
Granada, and the Granadines. Seven years after, 

ze fold Granada and the Granadines to Count 
Cerillac, for one third more than he had given fer 

his whole purchaſe. In 1651, Malta purchaſed 
St. Chriſtopher's, St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, 
Santa Cruz, and Tortuga, for forty . thouſand 
_crowns. f, which were paid by the commandant 
de Poincy, who governed thoſe iſlands. The 
Knights of Malta were to hold them in fief of the 


Frenchman with the adminiſtration of them. 

Iax new poſſeſſors enjoyed an unlimited autho- 
. rity, and diſpoſed. of the lands. All places, both 
civil and military, were in their gift. They had 
the right of pardoning thoſe whom their deputies 
condemned to death; in ſhort, they were ſo many 
petty ſoyereigns. It was natural to expect, as 
their domains were under their own inſpection, that 
agriculture would make a rapid progreſs. This 
conjecture was in ſome meaſure realized, notwith- 
ſtanding the conteſts which were neceſſarily ſharp 
and frequent under ſuch maſters. However, this 
| ſecond 


= 3» 193 J. 15 5. f 2,62 fl. t 5,2 50 l. 


crown, and were not allowed to intruſt any but a 


Bond Rein of the French china not prove 


more beneficial to the nation than the firſt. The 


Dutch continued to furniſh: them with proviſions, 
and to carry away the produce, which they ſold in- 


diſcriminately to all nations, even to that which 
ought to have reaped the ſole 4: of i it, be- 


Nr it was her own property. 
Tux mother-country ſuffered” nerd 3 


this evil, and Colbert miſtook the means of redreſs. 
That great man, who had for ſome time preſided 
over the finances and trade of, the kingdom, had 
begun upon a wrong plan. The habit of living 


-with the farmers of the revenue under the admint- 


ſtration of Mazarin, had accuſtomed him to eonſider 
money, which is but an inſtrument of circulation, 
_ -as the ſource of every thing. He imagined that 
manufactures were the readieſt way to draw it from 
abroad; and that in the work-ſhops were to be 
found the beſt reſources of the ſtate, and in the 

tradeſmen the moſt uſeful ſubjects of the monarchy. 

To inereaſe the number of theſe men, he thought 
it Proper to keep the neceſſaries of life at a low 
price, and to diſcourage the exportation of corn. 


The production of materials was the leaſt object of 


his care, and he bent his whole attention to the 
' manufaQuring of them. This preference of in- 


duſtry to agriculture became the reigning taſte, 


and unfortunately this deſtructive * ſtem ſtill Lhe 
vails. 


requires, and of the liberty the huſbandman muſt 


enjoy, 


= 


Hap Colbert a lan notions is of the im- 
provement of lands, and of the encouragement it 
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22 K enjoy, he would have purſued in 3664 A very diß 
— ferent plan from that which he adopted. It js 


well known that he redeemed Gnadalupe and its 
dependent iſlands for one hundred and twenty-ive 
thoufand livres; Martinico for forty thouſand 
crowns +3 Granada for a hundred thouſand 
Uvres ; and all the poſſeſſions of Malta for fire 
hundred thouſand livres J. So far his conduct de- 
ſerved commendation: it was fit that he ſhould re- 
ſtore ſo many branches of ſovereignty to the body 
of the ſtate. But he ought never to have ſub- 
mitted paſſeſſions of ſuch importance to the op- 
preſſions of an excluſive company 3a meaſure for- 
bidden as much by paſt experience, as by. reafon. 
It is probable, that the miniſtry expected that a 
company, which was to be incorporated into thoſe 
of Africa, Cayenne, and North-America, and 
intereſted in the trade that was beginning to 
be carried on upon the coaſts of St. Domingo, 
would obtain a ſtrong and permanent power; as 
well from the great connections it would have an 
opportunity of forming, as from the facility with 
- which it might ſupply in one part the hopes it had 
ſuſtained in another. They thought to ſecure the 
future ſplendour of the company, by lending them 
the tenth part of the amount of their capital, free 
from intereſt for four years, by permitting the ex- 
Portation of all proviſions duty- free into their ſettle- 
ments, and by prohibiting as much as "IN could 
ive REN: th 8 Nauen, 


E Nor- 
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= m THE EAST! AND WEST INDIES.” $69 
NorWITHSFTAN DIE all theſe fayours, the com - B "0g E 
pay was never in the leaſt flouriſhing ſtate. The 
errors they fell into ſeemed to increaſe in propor- 
tion to the number of conceſſions thathad been in- 
: judicioully beſtowed upon them. The knavery = | 
their agents, the dejection of the coloniſts, the de- 8 
taſtations of war, with other cauſes, concurred to | 
throw their affairs into the utmoſt "confuſion; Their 
ruin was advancing, and appeared inevitable in 
1674, when the ftate judged it proper to pay off 
their debts, Which amounted to three millions five 
kundred and twenty-three - thouſand livres *, and 
to reimburſe them their capital of one million tro 
hundred eighty-ſevcn thouſand one hundred and 1 
eigbt- five livres F. Theſe generous terms reſtored 
to the body of the ſtate thoſe valuable poſſeſſions 
which, had been hitherto as it were alienated from 
tit. The colonies became entirely French, and all 
the citizens, without diſtinction, were at liberty to 
90 and ſettle there, or to open a communication 
with them. 5 
Tax were now freed from the chiins' unter The 4 
5 which they had ſo long been oppreſſed, and nothing inadere- 
Teemed capable of abating for the future the active cover thate . 
ſpirit of labour and induſtry. The tranſports « of Obel 
joy this event occaſioned in the iſlands can hardly which Pre- 
be expreſſed. Every individual gave a full ſcope ſuccels. 
to bis ambition, and 15 0 himſelf at the exe of 


18113 


"Their 1 55 were very natural, and et whole 5 
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- HISFORY-OF SETTLEMENTS:AND TRADE = 
conduct was ſuch: as. juſtified. and confirmed them. 


Unfortunately, the prejudices of the mother coun · 
try threw inſurmountable difficulties in their way. 

Fi Rsr, it was required, even in the iſlands, thay 
every. free man, and every ſlave of either ſex, ſhould 
pay an annual poll tax of a hundred weight of 
raw ſugar. It was in vain urged that the ge ha 
impoſed upon the colonies, to trade on! y with the 
mother country, was of itſelf a ſufficient hardſhip, 


and a reaſon Why they ſhould be exempted from 
all other taxes. Theſe repreſentations were not 
attended to, as they ought to have been. Whe- 
ther from neceſſity, or from ignorance on the part 
of government, thoſe farmers who ought to have 
been aſſiſted with loans without intereſt, or with 
gratuities, ſaw part of their haryeſt collected by 
greedy rax-gatherers ; which, had it been returned 


into their own fertile fields, would a have 
increaſed their produce. 5 | 


WIE the iſlands were thus Seeding of part 

TW their produce, the ſpirit of monopoly was taking 
effectual meaſures in France to reduce the price of 
| what was left them. The privilege of buying it 


up was limited to a few ſea-ports. This was a 


, manifeſt infringement of the eſſential rights veſted 
in the other harbours of the kingdom; but to 
the colonies it proved a very unfortunate reſtriction, 

becauſe it leſſened the number of buyers and ſellers 
on the coaſts. 12 


10 this abe atother Len ſucceeded. 


| The miniſtry had endeavoured to exclude all o- 


reign veſlels from thoſe diſtant . and had 
21 Sa 2 
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Pt becanſe- they were in earneſt... Theſe - 


navigators obtained from motives. of intereſt , the - 
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rivilege that was denied them by the laws. They 7 


purchaſed of the French merchants paſſes to go to 


the colonies, where they took in their ladings, 


and carried them directly to their own country. 


This diſhoneſty might have been puniſhed and 


ſuppreſſed by a variety of methods, but the moſt 
deſtructive one was adopted. All ſhips were re- 
quired to give in their return, not only at howe, 


but likewiſe at the ports from whence they had 


failed. - This reſtraint neceſſarily occaſioned a con- 


ſiderable expence to no purpoſe, and could not 


fail of enhancing the Price &. American com- 


modities:. Þ 
Tux fale of ſugar, the moſt i important 1 them, 


fon met with another check. The reſiners, in 


1682, petitioned that the exportation of raw ſu- 
gars might be prohibited; in which they ſeemed 


to be influenced merely by public good. They 
alledged, that it was repugnant to all ſound prin- 


ciples, that the original produce ſhould be ſent 


away to ſupport foreign manufactures, and that the 


ſtate ſhould voluntarily deprive itſelf of the profits 
of ſo valuable a labour. This plaufible reaſoning 


made too great an impreſſion upon Colbert; and 


the conſequence of it was, that the refining of 
ſugar was kept up at the ſame exorbitant price, 
and the art itſelf never received any improvement. 
This was not approved by the people who conſumed 
this article: the French ſugar-rrade ſank, and IP 
of the rival nations was viſibly increaſed.” 1 
SOME 
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. Son of the colohiſts, obſerving that the ſyſtem - 
Le Wis not dropped notwithſtanding this fatal experi. 

: ment; ſolicited leave to fine their own ſugars. They 
Were ſupplied with ſo many conveniencies to go 
_ - through this proceſs at a trifling expence, that 
= hey flattered themſelves they might ſoon recover 
x that preference they had loft in the foreign markets, 
1 change was more than probable, had not 
very hundred weight of refined ſugar they ſennt 
* been clogged with a duty of eight livres n 
entering the kingdom. All that could be done, 
| notwithſtanding this heavy impoſition, was to fup- 
Port the French refiners reſiding in the kingdom 
in their competition. The produce of the ſugar- 
| | houſes in France, and of thoſe in the colonies, were 
Fo entirely conſumed within the empire; and thus an 
important branch of trade was given up, rather than 
it would be acknowledged that a miſtake had been 
committed in peoubitpg the importation. of raw 
ſugars _ | 
.. From this pern the colonies, which ppl I 
twenty-ſeven millions weight of ſugar, could not 
diſpoſe of the whole of it in the mother country, 
which conſumed. but twenty millions.,, As the con- 
| ſumption of it decreaſed, no more was cultivated "2 
than what was abſolutely neceflary. This medium 
cCiuuld only be ſettled in proceſs of time; and, before 
HT this was effected, the commodity fell to an ee | 
: ing low price. This decreaſe in the value, Which 
. was alſo owing to the negligent manner of makivg | 


* was ſo ereat, that raw ſugar, which Told for 
| fourtecn 
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barks or fifteen liyres® ter hundred ir n 1682, B O O. 


fetched no more than five. or -fix f, in 1713. 
Taz low price of the ſtaple commodity. would 
have made it  impoſhible: for the coloniſfs to increaſe 


the number of. their ſlaves, even if the govern- 


N 
4 TM I 


ment by its conduct had not contributed to this miſ- 


fortune. The negro trade was always i in the hands 


of excluſive companies, who imported but few, in 


order to be certain of ſelling, them at a, better price,. 
We have good authority to aſſert, that in 1698 


| there were not twenty thouſand negroes in thoſe 


numerous ſettlements; and it may ſafely be affirmed, 


that moſt of theſe had been brought in by contra · 
band traders. F ifty-four ſhips of a moderate. ſize 


were ſufficient to bring « over ah whole ae of 


= theſe colonies. 


THE French Hands: ewe nor 5 Gale. * | 


ſo many difficulties. If the. inhabitants did not 
forſake them, and carry the fruit of their induſtry , 


"EAT | 


| buted to; ſome trifling advantages, which ſtill kept 
them in hopes that their ſituation would be im- 
proved. The culture of tobacco, cocoa, indigo, 


to other places, their perſeverance. muſt be attri- | 


cotton, and arnotto, was rather encouraged. Go» 


vernment ſupported it indirectly, by laying heavy | 
duties on the foreign importation, of theſe articles. 


This flight indulgence gave them time to wait for 


L be revolution, which was brought about in | 
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Ar this period, a plain and ſimple regulation 
was ſubſtituted in lieu of a multitude of equivocal 
orders, which ra pacious officers of the revenue had 


from time to time extorted from the wants and 


Fu 


weakneſs of government. The merchandife deſtined . 
for the colonies was exempted from all taxes. The 


duties upon American commodities deſigned for 
home conſumption, were greatly lowered. The 


goods brought over for exportation were to be 
entered and cleared out freely, upon paying three 
per cem. The duties laid upon foreign ſugars were 
to be levied every where alike, without any regard 
to particular immunities, except in caſes of re. ex- 
portation in the ports of Bayonne and Marſeilles. 


Ix granting ſo many favours to her remote 


| poſſeſſions, the mother country was not unmindful 


of her own intereſts. All merchandiſe, prohibited 


at home, was alſo' forbidden in the colonies. To 


| ſecure the preference to its own manufactures, it 


was enacted, that even fuch commodities as were 


not prohibited ſhould pay duty on their entry 


into France, although they were deſtined for the 
colonies. Salt beef alone, which the mother coun- 


try could not furniſh in competition, Was deen pen 
from this duty. | | 
TIAIS»C regulation would have bob as beneficial 


2 one as the times would admit of, if the edit 


had allowed that the trade from America, which till 


then had been confined to a few fea-ports, ſhould ' 
be general; and if it had releaſed ſhips from the ne- 


ceſfity of returning to the place from whence they 
came. Tae reftraints LURE: number of ſea- 
: | Wen; 


2 
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men, raiſed the expences of navigation, 1 Pie. B ILY, 8 
vented the exportation of the productions of te 
country. The perſons who were then at the bed 
of affairs ought to have been ſenfible of theſe in 
conveniences, and no doubt intended one day to 
reſtore to trade that freedom and ſpirit which alone 
can make it flouriſh. They, were probably forced 
to ſacrifice their own views to the clamours of men 
in power, who openly diſapproved of Whatever = 
oppoſed their own intereſt.” | | 
| NorwITHSTANDING. hls weakneſs, the fo 
niſts, who had reluctantly given up the hopes 1 
an excellent. ſoil, beſtowed their utmoſt induſtry - 
upon it, as ſoon as they were allowed that liberty. 
Their 8 aſtoniſhed all nations. If government, 
on the arrival of the French in the new world, 
bad only foreſeen what they learned from experi- 
ence a century later, the ſtate might ſoon have en- 
joyed, from the advantages of cultivation, that 
wealth which would have added more to its proſ- 
perity than conqueſts; it would not then have been 
as much ruined by its victories as by its defeats. 
Thoſe prudent miniſters, who repaired the loſſes of 
war by a happy revolution in trade, would not have 
had the mortification to ſee that Santa Cruz was 
evacuated in 1696, and St. Chriſtopher' s given up 
at the peace of Utretcht. Their concern would have 
been greatly heightened, could they have foreſeen 
that in 1763 the French would be reduced to de- 
liver up the Granades td the Engliſh. Strange 
infatuation of the ambition of nations, or rather 
| of CO After * thouſands of lives to 
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Settlement 
of the 
French in 
Guiana. 
Revoluti- 
ons of that 
colony. 
Its advan- 
tages and 
Its incon- 


5 veniences. 


1 which were very numerous. 
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acquire and to preſerve a remote poſſeſſion, a 


greater number muſt ſtill be laviſhed to loſe it. 
Tet France has ſome important colonies left: let 


us beg in with Gale Mose lies o wee * 


all the reſt, e 8 


TRE great extent of chin m country is 
evident from its very boundaries. It is limited on 
the eaſt by the ocean; on the north by the Oro- 
nooko; on the ſouth. by the Amazons; and on the 
weſt by the Rio. negro, which. j joins thoſe two rivers, | 
the largeſt in South: America. Guiana, in this 


poſition, may be confidered- as an iſland, at leaſt 


two hundred leagues over from north. to. ſouth, 
and abdòve three hundred from caſt to weſt 3 
"Tux people, who Toved about this vaſt tract, ſo 
fortunately bounded, before the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans, were divided into. ſeyeral nations, none 
Their manners 
were the ſame as thoſe of the ſavages of the ſouthern 
continent. The Caribs only, who from their num- 
bers and courage were more turbulent than the reſt, , 


_ _ diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a remarkable cuſtom in 


E have. more. ſtrength, 


the choice of their chiefs. 


To be qualified to go- 
vern ſuch a people, it was neceſſary à man ſhould 
more intrepidity, and more 


| W than the reſt of his brethren; and that 


e ſhould give èvident and public Nee of. theſe. 


_ Where qualifications. 


Taz man „therefore, Abc to he * 


of .commanding, his.. brethren, muſt previouſly be 
4 well. acquainted. with all the places fit for hunting 


10 ins, and durch. al the 3 and He 
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was ek to endure long and ſevere faſts; and B L OT. 
was afterwards expoſed to carry burthens of an. 
enormous weight. He uſed to paſs ſeveral nights | 4 
as à centinel, at the entrance of the carbet or 5 
principal hut. He was buried up to the waift in an 1 
 ant's neſt, where he remained for a conſiderabllte 
time, expoſed to ſharp and bloody ſtings. If in e 
all theſe ſituations he ſhewed a ſtrength and forti- 
| tude: fit to ſupport the "dangers and hardſhips in- 
cident to the lires of ſavages; if he was one 
who could endure every thing, and fear nothing 3 . 
he was declared fit to be their chief. He 7 * 3 
_ withdrew, however, as if conſcious of what 
his intended dignity required, and concealed him- 
ſelf under thick buſhes. The people went out to 
| ſeek him in a retreat, which made him more deſerv- 
ing of the poſt he ſeemed to decline. Each of the 
afliſtants trod upon his head, to ſhew him, that, be- 
ing raiſed from the duſt by his equals, it was in 
their power to ſink him into it again, if ever he 
ſhould be forgetful of the duties of his ſtation. 
Such was the ceremony of his coronation. After op 
this political leſſon, all the bows and arrows were Ps 
thrown at his feet; and the nation was obedient to Fe MY 
his laws, or rather to his example. 1 £2 | 
Soc were the inhabitants of Guiana, wheh the 
Ojeda firſt landed there in 1499, 
with Americus Veſpuciusand John de la Coſa. He 
went over a part of it; but this expedition afforded 
| 4 » 00: a ſuperſicial knowledge of ſo vaſt a coums- 
try. Many others were-undertaken at a greater 
ebe but turned out ſtill more unſucceſsful. 
I . 
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— motive which ever did and ever Will deceive man- 


F WK. 


HISTORY oF SETTLEMENTS AND Tk ADE 
AIT They were, however, ſtill continued, from a 


kind. 


A REPORT 3 though i its 5 origin 2 not 
be diſcovered, that, in the interior parts of Guiana, 
there was a country, known by the name of del 
Dorado, which contained immenſe riches in gold 
and precious ſtones; more mines and treaſures 5 
ever Cortez and Pizarro had found. This fable not 
only inflamed the ardent imagination of the * 
niards, but fired every nation in Europe. 

Sꝛx Walter Ralegh in particular, one of the moſt 
extraordinary men that ever appeared in a country 
abounding in ſingular characters, was ſeized with 
this enthuſiaſm. He was paſſionately fond of every 
thing that was magnificent; he enjoyed a reputa- 
tion ſuperior to that of the greateſt men; he had 
more knowledge than thoſe whoſe immediate pur- 
ſuit was learning; he poſſeſſed a freedom of think- 
ing uncommon in thoſe days; and had a kind of 
romantic turn in his ſentiments and behaviour. 
This determined him, in 1595, to undertake a 
voyage to Guiana; but he returned without diſ- 
covering any ching relative to the object of ' his 
voyage. On his return, however, he publiſhed | 
an account, full of the moſt brilliant impoſtures 
that ever amuſed the credulity of mankind. 

Tux French had not waited: for this deceitful 
account to turn their views towards ſo celebrated 
a country. They had long before adopted the ge- 
neral prejudice with a vivacity peculiar to them- 
ſelves. While the hopes of their rivals were en- 

6 5 
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5 gaged on the fide of the Oroncoko, they ſought Bog * 
0 realize their own, expectations upon the river —— 
Amazon. After many fruitleſs excurſions, they at 
length ſettled on the iſland of Cayenne in 16335. 
Son merchants of Rouen, thinking that this 4 
ſettlement might prove advantageous, united thei tet 
ſtock in 1643. They intruſted their affairs in the . 
hands of a man of a ferotious diſpoſition, named 
Poncet de Bretigny, who, having declared war both 
againſt the coloniſts and the ſayages, was ſoon 
' maſſacred. This . cataſtrophe having checked the 
ardour of the aſſociates, a new company was 8 . 
bliſhed -in 1651, which ſeemed to promiſe to be _ 
much more conſiderable than the former. They 
ſet out with ſo large a capital as to enable them to 
collect, in Paris itſelf, ſeven or eight hundred colo- 
niſts. Theſe embarked on the Seine, in order to 
fail down to Havre de Grace. Unfortunately, the 
virtuous Abbe de Marivault, who was the prin - 
cipal promoter of this undertaking, and was to 
have had the management of it as director- general, 
was drowned as he was ſtepping into his boat. 
Roiville, A gentleman of Normandy, who was 
going over to Cayenne as general, was aſſaſſinated 
in the paſſage. Twelve of the principal adventu- 
-Ters, who were the perpetrators of this. act, and 
had undertaken to put the colony i into a flouriſhing 
condition, behaved there in as atrocious a manner 
as might be expected from ſo horrid a beginning. 
They hanged one of their own number; two died; 
three were baniſhed to a deſart iſland; the . 
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| = * commandant "of the citadel deſerted to the Dutch - * 
2 — with part of his garriſon. The remainder, that 
had eſcaped hunger, poverty, and the fury of the 
3 ion which had been rouzed by numberleſs 
provocations, thought themſelves happy i in being 
Able to get over to the Leeward iſlands in a boat 
and two canoes. . They abandoned the fort, am. 
munition, arms, ard merchandiſe, with five « or fix 
hundred dead bodies of their wretched compa- 
nions, fifteen months after they had landed on 
the iſland. 5 YN 
"A*NEW company was formed i in 15 3. under the = 
direction of La Barre, maſter of requeſts, Their 
* Ca ital was no more than two hundred thouſand 
Jivres *. The affitance, they obtained from the 
. "miniſtry, enabled them to expel the Dutch, Who, 
under the conduct of Spranger, had taken poſſeſſion 1 
of the lands granted t to them, after they had been 
evacuated by their countrymen. A year after, this 
"Inconſi derable body made a part of the great com · 
pany which united the poſſeſſions and privileges of 
all the reſt. Cayenne returned into the hands of 
government at that happy period which reſtored 
freedom to all the colonies. It was taken in 1667 
by the Engliſh; and in 1676, by the Dutch; but 
wy never even been attacked ſince that time. 
"Tears ſetilement, ſo often overturned, Had but 
Juſt begun to be re- eſtabliſied, and to enjoy ſome 
tranquillity, when great hopes were entertained of 
its ſucceſs. ' Some pirates, laden with ſpoils they 
had gathered; in | the South Seas, came e and 22 
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there; ; and, "What was of greater 3 re- B »g0 K 
ſolved to em loy their treaſures in the cultivation of — 2 
the lands. It was probable, that their plan would Y 
| be proſecuted with vigour, becauſe their means | 

were great; when Ducaſſe, who was reputed an 
able feaman, came with ſome. ſhips, in 1688, and 
propoſed, to them the plundering of Surinam. This 
excited their natural turn for plunder; the new co- 
loniſts became pirates again, and almoſt all the in- 
habirants followed their example. : 
Tux expedition proved upfortunate. Sans af | 
the beſiegers fell in the attack; the reſt were taken 
| priſoners, and ſent to the Caribbee iſlands, where | 
they ſettled. The colony has never recovered. this 
loſs. Far from extending into Guiana, it has never 
been in a proſperous ſtate at Cayenne. 5 
Tuts illand is only parted from the continent by 5 
two rivers; and may be about ſixteen leagues in 
circumference. By a particular formation very 
rarely to be met with in iſlands, and which renders 
it little fit to be inhabited, the land: is high near 
the water fide, and low in the middle. Hence it is 
| interſected with ſo many moraſſes, that all commu- 
nication is impracticable, without taking a great 
. circuit. Until the lands that are under water are 
drained, and ſecured from future inundations by 
dykes properly raiſed, there will be no place fit 
for culture, except the riſing; grounds. There are 
ſome ſmall. tracts af an excellent ſoil to be found 
bere; but the generality, is ary, ſandy, and ſoon 
| exhiptied; The only toyn in the colony is de- 
: tended by a 8 a huge AIDS a very. w x 
s mud 
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mud rampart, and fire baſtians. In the middle * = | 
\ the town is a pretty conſiderable eminence z of 


which a redoubt has been made that is called the 


125 where forty men might capitulate after the 
place had been taken. The entrance into the 
harbour is through a narrow channel; and ſhips can 
only get in at high water through che rocks and 


f reefs that are ſcattered about this paſs. 


Tax firſt produce of Cayenne was the arnotto. 
This is a red dye, called by the Spaniards achiote, 


into which they dip the white wool, whatever co- 
lour they intend to give it. The tree that yields 
this lye has a reddiſh bark, and large, ſtrong, and 


hard leaves, of a dark green colour. It is as high as 
a plumb-tree, and more'buſhy. The flowers, that 
ow in bunches, not unlike wild roſes, are ſuc- 
ceeded twice a year by pods as prickly as the ſhell. 
of a cheſnut, but ſmaller. They contain ſome little | 
1 of a pale red, and theſe make the arnotto. 
As ſoon as one of the eight or ten pods that grow 
in a bunch opens of itſelf, the reſt may be gathered. 
All the ſeeds are then to be taken out, and thrown 
directly into large troughs, full of water. When 
the fermentation begins, the ſeeds are to be bruiſed 
ſeveral times with wooden peſtles, till the ſkin i is 
entirely taken off. The whole i is then poured into 
ſieves made of ruſhes, which retain all the ſolid 
parts, and let out a thick, reddiſh, and fetid liquor 
into iron coppers prepared to receive it. As it 
boils, the ſcum is ſkimmed off, and kept in large 
Pans. When the liquor yields no more ſcum, it 
is thrown away as uſeleſs,” and the ſeum poured 


back into the copper. 
Tas 
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Tie ſcum, which is to be boiled for ten or B , 
5 hours, muſt be conſtantly ſtirred with a — 
Wooden ſpatula, to prevent its ſticking to the 

copper, or turning black. When it is boiled 
enough, and ſome what hardened, it is ſpread upon 

boards to cool. It is then made up into cakes of 
two or three pounds 1 nu the IL 880 5 —_ 
is finiſhed. N | — 

From the culture of the arncito, Canola pro- 

ceeded to that of cotton, of indigo, and at laſt of 
ſugar. It was the firſt of all the French colo- 
nnies that attempted to grow coffee; which was 
brought chither in 1721 by ſome deſerters, who 
purchaſed their pardon by conveying it from Suri- 
nam, where they had taken refuge. Ten or twelve 
years after, they planted cocoa. In 1752, 260, 354 
pounds weight of arnotto, 80, 3 63 pounds of ſugar, 
17,919 pounds of cotton, 26,881 pounds of coffee, 
91,916 pounds of cocoa, 618 trees for timber, and 
104 planks, were exported from the colony. All 
theſe articles were the reſult of the labour of ninety 
French families, a hundred and twenty-five Indians, 
and fifteen hundred blacks; which made up the Whale 
of the colon). 

Svcu, and weaker till, was the FR of 8 
when, in 1763, the court of Verſailles endeavoured 
to render it extremely flouriſhing, by a ſyſtem which 
occaſſoned a general aſtoniſhment. The French 
had then juſt emerged from the horrors of an un- 

\ ſucceſsful war. The ſituation of affairs had deter- 
mined the miniſtry to purchaſe peace with the ceſ- 
Big Ss of a ie rare ie iy bee" nk ſion 
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1 20 or ſion, of. feveral important colonies... It OY 5 
. equally neceſſary to make the nation forget her diſ- 
ſtteſſes, and the errors that had been the cauſe f 
them. The proſpect of better fortune mightgmuſe = 
che people, and ſilence their clamours:; ; while their 
-attention was remoyed. from poſſeſſions the nation 
had loſt, and turned towards Guiana, which, it 
was pretended, would nat all their misfor. 
tunes. | 
Txr1s 1 country, hid was 1 diſtinguiſhed - 
by the pompous title of Equinoxial France, was 
not the ſole property of that power, as ſhe had for- 
merly pretended. The Dutch, by ſettling to the 
north, and the Portugueſe to the ſouth, had con- 
fined the French between the rivers of Maroni 
and Vincent Pingon; which limits were fixed by 
| ſeveral treaties; Theſe: boundaries were equally di- 
ſtant from Cayenne; and the extent between them 
comprehends no ſeſs than a hundred leagues of the 
ſea-coaft. © The navigation along this coaſt is ex- 
tremely difficult, on account of the rapidity of he 
currents, and is continually obſtructed by ſmall 
illands, banks of ſand, and of hardened mud, and 
by ſtrong mangroves cloſely entangled that extend 
two or three leagues: into the ſea. There is no 
harbour, and few places where ſhips can land; and 
the lighteſt ſloops often meet with infuperable ob- 
> ;Nacke, The large and numerous rivers that water 
this continent are not more navigable. Their bed 
in many places is barred: by vaſt rocks, which 
makes it impoſſible to ſail through them. The 
(ſhore, which is generally flat, is moſtly overflowed 
CV 
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I» the SHhgtiles;: Ir alte inland country, n 
of the low lar ds become moraffes allo in the rainy 
ſeaſon. Then there is no fafety but upen the 
higher grounds. Theſe inundations, however, 
that ſuſpend all the labours of huſbandry; contribute 
to render the heat more ſupportable, without produ- 
cing that malignant influence'uponthe dimare which 
might be apprehended from them. U ncertain ootjec- 
tures can only be formed of the population of che in- 
land parts. Thar of the ſea-coaſt may amount to nine 
or ten thouſand* men, divided into ſeveral nations, 
the moſt powerful of which are the Galibis. Sdme 
miſſionaries, by great attention and perfeverance, 
have found means to fix ſome of theſe roving na- 
tions, and even to reconcile them to the French, 
againſt whom they had with reafon entertained the 
ſtrongeſt prejudices. The fieſt adventurers Who 
frequentèd this country, took away or bought men, 
whom they condemned to tlie hardeſt labours of 
ſlavery on the very ſoil. where they were born 
free, or ſold them to the coloniſts of the Caribbee 
iſlands. Their common price at firſt. was twenty 
piſtoles a head. Happily for the inhabitants, 
5 = roſe ſo exorbitantly i in their demands, that no 
purchaſers cquld be found; It was thought pre- 
ferable to purchaſe negroes, Who were almoſt as 
expert at hunting and fiſhing, and better ſkilled in 
the labours of the great plantations that were then 


carrying on in every part. wb 
GUIANA, as we have deſcribed” it, ape a 


ver valuable refource to the. French a re- | 
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* 2 * l as they were to the neceſſity of W - 2 
the great miſtakes they had commited. A few 
* Conſiderations will. enable us to Judge of their 7 
f motives. 18155 I 
Am ERICA preſents itſelf to FOES under t two dif- | 
ferent points of view. It offers to thoſe, who emi- 
grate from us, two z0nes to be peopled and culti- 
vated, the torrid, and the northern temperate Zone. | 
The firſt, more fruitful, and richer, but merely ſo | 
in articles of luxury and indulgence, muſt there- 
fore have afforded the brighteſt proſpe&, and ſooner 
given a more extenſive influence to thoſe powers ” 
that made themſelves maſters of it. This Zone 
being more apparently calculated for, deſſ potiſm, 
becauſe the heat of the climate, and the fertility of 5 
the ſoil, diſpoſe men to become ſlaves for the ſake : 
of caſe and pleaſure, was therefore moſt fit to be in 
the poſſeſſion of abſolute monarchies, and to be 
peopled with ftaves, who ſhould only cultivate 
ſuch productions as were proper to ener vate the 
vigour and elaſticity of the fibres, by increaſing the 
number of our moſt lively ſenſations. The mines 
that abound there, affording the means of obtain- 
ing wealth without labour, muſt naturally haſten 
the decay of ſtates, by the occaſion they. afford of 
exciting our deſires and our facility of enjoyments. 
The nations that inhabit that zone muſt, therefore, 
either fink into indolence, or engage in undertak- | 
ings ſuggeſted by an ambition which becomes ſo 
mock the more dangerous from its firſt ſucceſſes. 
As thoſe ſtates mĩſtook the conſequences or figns of 
wealth for the original ſource * cauſe of poli- 
8 3 BO tical 
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could keep the nations in their pay, as they Kos 
the negroes in their chains; and never conſidered 
that the very means which would procure them 
allies, would turn them into ſo many powerful 


enemies; who, uniting their arms with the riches of 


foreign powers, would exert N en force t (0. 
ſubvert the whole. bl 
Taz temperate zone of North- Angle conld 
only attract free and laborious people. It furniſhes 
no productions but what are common and neceſſary; 
and which, for that very reaſon, are a conſtant 
ſource of wealth and ſtrength. It favours popula- 
tion, by ſupplying materials for that quiet and 
peaceful ſpecies of huſbandry which fixes and mul- 
tiplies families; and, as it does not excite inor- 
dinate deſires, is a ſecurity againſt invaſion, It 
reaches through an immenſe: continent, and preſents 
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a large extent of country, on every ſide open to na- 


vigation. Its coaſts are waſhed by a ſea which is 


generally navigable, and abounds - with harbours. 


The coloniſts are not at ſo great a diſtance from 
the mother country; they live in a climate more 
analogous to their own; and in a ſituation that is 
fit for hunting, fiſhing, huſbandry, and for all the 
manly exerciſes and labours which improve the 
ſtrength of the body, and are preſervatives againſt 
the vices that taint the mind. Thus, in America 
as in Europe, the north will have the ſuperiority 
over the ſouth. The one will be covered with in- 
habitants and plantations; ; while the other will 
laviſh its voluptuous liquors, and its golden mines. 
3 | WE VVV 
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will only produce a monſtrous feeble mixture of a 
race of flayes with. a nation of. tyrants, ; which. can 
never acquire any degree of ſtrength. 4 ORE 

Ir was of great importance to the ſouthern colo · 


nies to have their reſources for population and 


ſtrength in the north, where they might exchange 


the commodities of luxury for thoſe of neceſſity, 
and keep open a communication that might afford 
them ſuccours if they were attacked; a retreat in 
caſe they were defeated, and a fupply of land forces 


to balance the weakneſs of their naval reſources. 
BeFors the laſt war, the French ſouthern colo· | 


= enjoyed this advantage. Canada, by its ſirua · 


tion, the warlike genius of its inhabitants, their 
alliances with the Indian nations in friendſhip with 


the French, and fond of the frankneſs and freedom 
of their manners, might balance, or at leaſt give 
| umbrage to, New-England. The loſs of that great 


ent determined the French miniſtry to ſeek 


"for ſapport from another. Guiana was thought . 


very proper ſituation for this purpoſe, if a free and 
national population could be eſtabliſhed” there, 
which might be able to reſiſt foreign attacks; and, in 
courſe of time, to/ furniſh a ſpeedy aflſtance to 
the other colonies, _— circumſtances might re. 
_ OT: | 5 

SUCK was evidently the ſyſtem of che en | 
He did not imagine, that a part of the world thus 
inhabited, could ever enrich the mother · country by 


the produce of ſuch commodities as are peculiar to 


the : : 
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1 
the ſouthern colonies. He was too intelligent not B 0 2 25 K 
II. 


to know, that there is no ſuch thing as ſelling, 
without complying with the general ruti of” the '3 
market; and that this cannot be done but by; pro- 
ducing ſaleable eommodities at the ſame rate as 
other nations can afford them; and that labours; 
executed by free men, muſt of necellity bear'a 
much higher price than tlioſe that are exatted ru | 
| {lves. err An 
Tu meaſures were directed by an FOR mi- 
nter: As a wiſe politician who does not ſacrifice 
ſafety to wealth, he only propoſed to raiſe a bul- 
.wark to protect the French poſſeſſions. As à phi- 
loſophet who feels for his fellow- creatures, who 
knows and reſpects the rights of humanity, he 
wiſhed to people theſe fertile but deſert regions 
with free men. But genius, eſpecially when too - 

' impatient of ſucceſs, cannot foreſee every circum- 
cumſtance. The miſtake proceeded from ſuippbſing, 
that Europeans would be able to undergo the 
fatigues of preparing lands for cultivation tinder 

the torrid zone; that men; who quitted their own 
, country only in hopes of living with greater ſatis- 
faction in another, would accommodate themſelves 
to the precarious ſubſiſtence of a ſavage life in à - © OY 
worſe climate than that Which they had left; or, 
laſtly, that it would be an eaſy matter to eſtabliſſi 
an intercourſe of importance between Guiana and 
| the French iſlands: | 
- Tars bad ſyſtem, which ihe government was 
Hire into by a ſer of enterpriſing men; who 
were either miſled by their preſumption, or who 
Vor. IV. To KR " facrifieed 
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-B K X [ſacaificed the . public good to their own Private 
I” views, was as extravagantly executed as it had 

been inconſiderately adopted. Every thing was 
blended together, without any principle of legiſla- 
tion, and without conſidering in what manner na- 
ture had adapted the ſeveral lands to the men who 
were to inhabit them. The inhabitants were di- 
vided into two claſſes, the proprietors and the mer- 
cenaries. It was not conſidered, that this diviſion, 
at preſent eſtabliſhed in Europe and in moſt civi- 
- lized nations, was the conſequence of wars, of re- 
volutions, and of the numberlefs chances which 
time produces; that it was the effect of the pro- 

y greſs of civilization, not the baſis and foundation of 

| ſociety, which in its origin requires that all its 
members ſhould have ſome property. Colonies, 
; ' - which are new populations and new ſocieties, 
- ought to adhere to this fundamentale rule. It was 
broken through at the very firſt eſtabliſhment of 
the colony, by allotting lands in Guiana to thoſe 
only who were able to advance a certain fund for 
- the cultivation of them. Others, whoſe deſires 
were tempted with uncertain hopes, were excluded 
from this diviſion. of lands. This was an errör 
equally contrary to found policy and humanity. 
Had a portion of land been given to every new in- 
- habitant that was ſent over to this barren and deſert 
country, each perfon would have cultivated his 
own ſpot in proportion to his ſtrength or abilities; 
one by the means his money would have afforded 
him; another, by his own HKbour. It was neceſſary 


, that thoſe, who were poſſeſſed of a capital, ſhould 
e neither 
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Heither be diſcouraged, becauſe they were men of 5 218. K 
great importance to a rifing colony ; nor that they — 
fhould have an excluſive preference given them, 
left it ſhould preverit them from having aſſiſtants 
who might be willing to be dependent on them. It 
was alfo indiſpenſably neceſſary, that evety them- 
ber of the new colony ſhould be offered ſome pro- 
perty, with which he might employ his labour, his | 
induſtry, his money; in a word, his greater or 
leſſer powers to his advantage. It ought to have 
been foreſeen, that Europeans, in whatever ſitua- 
tion they were, would not quit their ow country, 
but with the hopes of improving their fortune; 
and that deceivirig their hopes and confidence in 
this reſpe& would be an effectual way to ruin the 
colony intended to be eſtabliſhed. 
Is vain did government ſupply the coloniſts with 
_ two years ſubſiſtence. This was too great a ſupply 
at one time. It muſt ſpoil, either in the tranſport, or 
at the end of the voyage. The very paſſage, in which 
ſome part muſt be conſumed, and the reſt Injured, 
could not but make theſe proviſions dear, ſcarce, and 
noxious. A hot climate, and a damp country, would 
be additional cauſes of putrefaction among the pro- 
viſions, and of ſickneſs and mortality among the men. 
It would have been a folly to pterend to carry over 
from Europe to Guiana a ſufficient quantity of live 
cattle, to furniſh freſh meat every day for a nume- 
rous colony. Moſt of them would have died, 
either in the paſſage, or at their arrival; for, as 
animals are more immediately under the influence 
00 1 they are the more affected by the ſudden 
_ alterations 
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i8 B = alterations of the. air, and by the change of climate 
1 — and food. | 
ll} is > 04. increaſe of EE ſhould have preceded that 
of men. Both ſhould have multiplied by degrees ; 
BD and the ſeeds of culture in that diſtant region 
= © ſhould have been firſt prepared, before the inha- 
birants were become too numerous. The firſt. ex- 
ports ſhould have been inconſiderable, and attended 
with every advance, every aſſiſtance neceſſary for 
clearing the lands. In proportion as the infant 
colony ſhould have produced. enough, and even 
more than was neceffary for its own conſumption, 
the purchaſe of the overplus would have become a 
bY: | ſource of increaſe. Agriculture and population 
1 5 would they have mutually aſſiſted and promoted 
1 | each other. The new coloniſts would have excited 
others to follow their example ; and ſociety, like 
Individuals, would have arrived atits proper ſtrength. 
and maturity in the ſpace of twenty years. 
_ THESE very plain and natural reflections never 
occurred to the contrivers of this ſcheme. Twelve 
thouſand men, after a tedious navigation, were 
landed upon dreary and inhoſpitable ſhores. It is 
well enn. that, almoſt throughout the torrid 
je he rainy. In Guiana, prin heavy rains fal, 
from the beginning of November to the end of 
May, that the lands are either overflowed, or at 
leaſt unſit for tillage. Had the new coloniſts ar- 
rived there in the beginning of the dry ſeaſon, and 
been placed on the lands deſtined for them, they 
would have had time to put their habitations in 
16S Os order ; 
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order, to cut down or burn the woods, and o 


plough and ſow their fields. 


Fox want of theſe precautions, they beer not 
where to beſtow ſuch multitudes of people as were 


conſtantly pouring in juſt at the rainy ſeaſon. The 
iſland of Cayenne might have been a proper place 


for the receptioh and refreſhment of the new 


comers, till they could have been diſpoſed of ; 


there they might have found lodging and aſſiſtance. 


But the falſe opinion which prevailed, that the 


new colony muſt not be intermixed with the old, 
deprived them of this reſource. In conſequence 
of this prejudice, twelve thouſand men, devoted 


to deſtruction, were landed on the banks of the 
Kourou, on a ridge of ſand, amidſt a number of 


unwholeſome little iſlands, | and only ſheltered un- 
der a miſerable awning... In this ſituation, totally 


inactive, and weary of exiſtence, they gave them- 


ſelves up to all the irregularities that idleneſs ne- 
ceſſarily produces among men of the loweſt claſs, 


removed far from their native country, and placed 


under a foreign ſky: there they fell into a ſtate of 
miſery, and were ſeized with contagious diſtempers, 


the neceſſary conſequences of ſuch a ſituation; and 


their wretched life was at length terminated in all 
the horrors of deſpair. Their fate will ever call 
aloud for vengeance on thoſe who either invented, 


or promoted this deſtructive ſcheme z a ſcheme, 


which, though attended with ſuch confiderable: ex- 


pences, terminated in the ſudden deſtruction of ſo 


many unfortunate men; as if the devaſtations of 


war, which they were intended to repair, had not 
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XIII. 


ſxept away a ſufficient number in the courſe of 
eight years. 

THAT nothing . be 1 to od 
this horrid tragedy, fifteen hundred men, who had 
eſcaped this dreadfyl calamity, were waſhed away 
by the floods. They were diſtributed upon lands, 


where they were overflowed at the return of the 


rains, and every one of them periſhed, without 
leaving behind them any poſterity, or the leaſh 
trace of their memory. 


Tar ſtate has deeply lamented: this loſs, and — 


impeached and puniſhed the principal author of 


it. But how dreadful is it for our country, for 
the ſubjecte, for every man who. is intereſted in 
the lives of his fellow Citizens, to ſee them thus | 


laviſhed upon ruinous enterpriſes by an abſurd 


jealouſy of authority, which enjoins the. moſt rigo: 
rous ſecrecy upon all public operations. ls it not 


then the intereſt of the whole nation that her rulers 
ſhould be well informed! ? And how can they be ſo, 


but from collecting general informatign? Why 
ſhould projects, of which the people are to be both 
the object and the inſtrument, be concealed from 
1 — 7 Can the will be commanded without the 


| judgment, or can we inſpire courage without con- 
fidence? The only true information is to be ob: 


tained from public writings, where truth appears | 
undiſguiled, and falſehood fears to be detected. 


Secret memoirs, private ſchemes, are commonly 


the work of artful and intereſted men, who infinuate 
themſelves i into the cabinets of perſons in admi- 
been by dark, oblique, and indirect ways, 
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When a prince or a miniſter has acted a to BOOK 


the opinion of the public, or of enlightened men ; 
if he is unfortunate, he cannot on any account be 
blamed. But, when enterpriſes are undertaken 
without the advice or againſt the ſenſe of the 


people; when events are brought on unknown to 


thoſe whoſe lives and fortunes are expoſed by them; 


XIII, 
— 


what can this be but a ſecret league, a combina- 


tion of a few individuals, againſt ſociety in gene- 
ral? Can it be poſſible, that authority ſhould: think 
itſelf degraded by an intercourſe with the citi- 


zens? Or will men in power for ever treat the 


reſt of mankind with ſo great a degree of con- 
tempt, as not even to deſire that the injuries 5 
have done them ſhould be forgiven ? 


WHAT has been the conſequence of that ca- 


taſtrophe, in which ſo many ſubjects, ſo many 
foreigners, have been ſacrificed to the illuſions 


of the Freneh miniſtry with reſpect to Guiana? 
This unhappy climate has been inveighed againſt 


with all che rancour with which reſentment and 
misfortune can aggravate its real evils. It has 


been aſſerted, that colonies would never be brought _ 


to flouriſh there, even if thoſe very principles of 


culture and adminiſtration, by which all other co- 
lonies have proſpered were to be adopted. This 


opinion is grounded upon the barrenneſs of the 
ſoil, the exceſſive dampneſs of the climate, the 
prodigious ſwarms of ants that infeſt the country, 


and the facility the ſlaves have of deſerting from 


the manufactures. Theſe complaints are in ſome 


degree true, but ſomewhat exaggerated,” 1 - 24568 


— es 
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9.8 Bxcausz the iſland of Cayenne is not very fer- 
1 tile, it cannot ſurely without injuſtice be inferred, | 
that the neighbouring continent is entirely unfit for 
0 cultivation, Thoſe, who make this inference, have | 
only obſerved the marſhy coaſts of this vaſt country. 
But thoſe who, haye penetrated into the inland 
parts, are of a very. different opinion; and the few 
experiments already made, contradict à prejudice 
tqunded merely on the firſt appearances. ' 


Taz apprehenſions arifing from the duration of 
the rains are not ſo ill-grounded. This defect in 
'the ſeaſons endangers the lives of the cultivators, 

; increaſes the fatigues of their labour, and- renders 
their crops. precarious, eſpecially that of . ſugar, 
which has hitherto been leſs plentiful on the conti: 
nent, and inferior in quality to that which comes 
from the iſlands. | But it is not to be doubted, that 
che inundations will in a great meaſure ſubſide, 
when the woods are cleared away, which have co- 
vered theſe vaſt deſerts from the beginning of the 
world. Trees attract the rains and dews; ; and 
A keep the ground damp by excluding the rays of 
the ſun. If we remove theſe great vegetables, 
Which by their deep: roots and wide. extended bows, 
abſorb and pump up all the juices of vegetation that 
circulate either in the internal part, or in the atmoſ- 
phere of the globe, nothing will remain but a 
moiſture which will be ſerviceable to the plantations. 

Ar preſent. the greater. part of them are over- 
run with ants, and many to ſuch a degree as 
: ſometimes. to baffle the greateſt hopes of ſucceſs. 

But this is an Lil that every per ſettlement 
in K 
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they have been freed: from. Many do not now — | 


ſiüuffer any inconvenience from it; the reſt but little. 
Guiana will be leſs ſabject 10 it, in | OR as 
the lands are cleared, - L383 


As to the negroes, if there; is any Arsger of | 


their running away, of their collecting together in a 


body, and intrenching themſelves in the woods, it 


is the tyranny of their maſters that compels them 
to it. No doubt this inconvenience is greater on 


the continent than in the iſlands; but the deſer- 


tion of theſe unhappy men will be prevented when- 


ever their condition is made tolerable. The law of 


_ neceſſity, which reſtrains even tyrants, will pre- 
ſeribe that moderation in Guiana that 1 
alone ſhould inſpire every where. 


Tas obſtacle leaſt attended to, though the moſt 


inſuperable of all, is the difficulty, nay the impoſ- 


ſidility, of undertaking any conſiderable plantations 


on the coaſts of Guiana. That coaſt which lies to 
the ſouth of Cayenne, for the ſpace of twenty 
leagues, preſents only a marſhy ground, which is 
overflowed by the tides twice a month, at the new 
and full moon, and dried up again in the interval 
between theſe two periods. The coaſt, on the 


north, is con ſtantly under water for ſix months in 


the year, and its fertility muſt therefore be very 


Precarious. The ſugar- cane dies there the firſt 


time it bears, Which increaſes labour without aug- 
menting the produce. In other reſpects this part 
of the coaſt is alſo yery unwholeſome. An eaſterly 
wind conltantly drives thither all the malignant va- 


- pours 
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pours which the heat of the ſun draws from the | 
ſwampy grounds of the ſouthern coaſt. | 


_ Taz rivers of Cayenne, Aprouac, Oyapoko, 


Kourou, and Maroni, are not ſubject to the ſame 
inconveniences in their courſe. Upon the river 


Sinemary there ſtill are five or fix hundred men 


ſubſiſting,, who eſcaped from the general diſaſters 
of the colony. They enjoy the moſt perfect health; 

their little plantations ſucceed to the utmoſt of | 
their wiſhes; and the increaſe of their cattle is pro- 
digious. The ſame advantages are to be expected 
from the higheſt borders of the other rivers; ſome 
of them are even more fit for navigation, either in 


4 boats, or in ſmall veſſels. 


_ ALL theſe diſcuſſions evidently new that France | 
ought not to give up the cultivation of Guiana. 


At firſt, the ſugar will be watery and inſipid, and 


there will be but little of it; but it has ſeldom 
been better in any grounds that have been newly 


cleared. Coffee, cocoa, and cotton, are better in 
Guiana than in the Caribbee iſlands. Tobacco 


muſt thrive there. Indigo, which formerly grew 
there in great plenty, has degenerated, but may be 
retrieved by freſh ſeefs from St, Domingo. The 
arnotto is of little value there, but the ſale of it is 
certain, The Vanilla is the natural produce of 
the country; but no p has been hitherto made 
of it, becauſe the pods rot as ſoon as they are ga- 
thered. It would, however, be an eaſy matter to 
inquire into the method of managing the trees 
that bear it, and to enrich Guiana with this 
brapch of trade. 


LARGE: 
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Lake exportations of rice, wood, cattle, and B * 
falt-fiſh, can hardly be expected from thence. Ido EA 
colony might, indeed, atttempt theſe things; but 8 

a good market would be wanting. The only one 

within a proper diſtance would be the French 
windward iſlands, and this could never be very 
conſiderable. Thoſe ſettlements having nothing to 
give in exchange for theſe commodities, the ex- 
pences of navigation would neceſſarily make the 
trade very inconſiderable. | 
Bur ſtill this laſt connection may fail, and yet 
that between Guiana and the mother-country will 
not ſuffer in the leaſt. The whole will depend 
upon the encouragement the court of Verſailles 
may beſtow upon the eſtabliſhment. It is not at- 
tended with more difficulties than that of Surinam 
| yas, where more conſtant labour and greater means 
have never produced ſo much increaſe as in the 
iſlands. Vet Surinam is at this day covered with 
rich plantations. Why ſhould not France give 
Guiana the ſame advantages as this colony of the 
Dutch enjoys? This may be done by beſtowing ſuch 
aſſiſtances and gratuities as every ſtate ought to 
diſpenſe when large tracts of land, Which ma 
turn out to be of great utility, are to be 990 
| Theſe clearings of rude lands are in reality, as it 
| were, ſo many conqueſts over a chaos of confuſion, 
for the general advantage of mankind; different 
from thoſe conqueſts by which whole provinces are 
gepopulated and laid waſte, in order to take pof. 
ſeflion of them ; which coſt the blood of two 


2 to enrich neither; ; which n muſt be defended 
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at a great expence, and filled with troops for many 
ages, before the poſſeſſion of them can be quietly 
ſecured, Guiana: requires nothing but labour and 


inhabitants. How Powerful then Te motives for 


1 both! 
Tuts colony may at pleaſure apy! its cattle 


- and increaſe its ſubſiſtence. It would be difficult to 
invade it, and ſtill more to block it up; it will, 


therefore, never be conquered. The Caribbee 
lands, on the contrary, as they” have once been 


taken, are looked upon with regret by a nation 


exaſperated at the reſtitution of them. Her cha. 
Trig makes it Probable ſhe will always be diſpoſed 
o recover by force of arms what ſhe has loſt by 
Begotiation. The well. grounded confidence ſhe 
Places in her navy, and in the flouriſhing condition 

f her northern colonies, will, perhaps, ſoon” en- 


W her in a freſh war, in order to retake what 


as given up at the laſt peace. Should fortuue 


| again favour the wiſe adminiſtration of her happy 


overnment ; ſhould a people, encouraged by 
Victories of which they themſelves only reap the 
benefits, always have the ſuperiority. over a na- 
tion that fights only for her kings; Guiana would, 
at leaſt, afford a great reſource, where all ſuch 


articles as cuſtom has made neceſſary, might be cul- 4 


tivated, and for which an extravagant duty muſt 
be paid to foreigners, if the nation cannot be ſup- 
Plied with them from her own colonies. _ 

* Nora has yet been done towards ſecuring 
the advantages which this ſettlement preſents. In 
January 1769, it conſiſted only of 1,2 91 free _ | 
an 


3 —_ dares The hack didn not amount to 
more than 1,923 head of black cattle, and 1,077 
of ſmall. The produce of tlie colony was even in- 
adequate to theſe means, inconſiderable as they were, 
becauſe the works were carried on. by white 
without ſkill, and blacks under no degree of ſabor- 
dination. A Tn degree of knowledge, and a 
happy period arrives, let us turn our thoughts from 
the conſideration of Guiana to that of St. Lucia. 
Tux Engliſh took poſſeſſion of this iſland with- 
out oppoſition, in the beginning. of the year | 1639. 
They lived there peaceably for a year and a half, 
when a ſhip of their own nation, which had been 
overtaken by a calm off Dominica, carried off ſome- 
Caribs, who were come in their canoes to bring 
chem fruit. This violence occaſioned the ſavages 
of St. Vincent and Martinico to join the offended 
ſavages; and, in Auguſt 1640, they all attacked the 
new colony. In their fury, they maſſacred every 
one that oppoſed them. The few who eſcaped 
their vengeance, quitted for ever a ſettlement that 
could not have arrived to any conſiderable 4 
of proſperity. 

Ix the firſt ages 0 the world, before civil & 
cieties were formed and poliſhed, all men in general 
| had a common right to every thing upon earth. 
Every one was free to take what he pleaſed for his 
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The poſ- 


ſeſſion of 


St. Lucia, 


for a long 
time 3 
ted, 1s at 

laſt ceded 
to the 
French. 


on uſe, and even to conſume it, if it were of a2 


periſhable nature. The uſe that was thus made of 
a common right, ſupplied the place of property. 


as ſoon as any one had in this manner taken poſ- 
eben 


/ 


| 
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BOOK feffion of any thing, it could not be taken from bim 
by another without injuſtice. It was in this Point 

of view, which can only be applied to the primi- 
tive ſtate of nature, that the European nations con- 
ſidered America when it was firſt diſcoyered. They 
paid no regard to the natives, and Imagined they 
were ſufficiently authoriſed to ſeize upon any 
country, if no other nation of our continent were 
in poſſeſſion of it. Such was conſtantly and uni- 
formly the only public right obſerved in the new 
world, and which men have not ſcrupled to avow 
and attempt to * in this century n the late 
hoſtilities. | 
From theſe Ele which the autlior of a 
philoſophical hiſtory of commerce would diſdain to 
approve, St. Lucia was to belong to any power that 
could or would people it. The French attempted 
it firſt, They ſent over forty inhabitants in 1656, 
under the conduct of Rouſſelan, a brave, active, 
prudent man, and fingularſy beloved by the na- 
tives, on account of his having married one of their 
women. His death, which happened four years 
after, put a ſtop to the general good he had begun 
to effect. Three of his ſucceſſors were murdered 
by the diſcontented Caribs, who were diffatisfied 
-with their behaviour to them; and the colony was 
declining when it was taken in 1664 by the ns of 
liſh, who evacuated it in 1666. 
Tukx had ſcarce left it, when the French ap- 
Speared again on the iſland. Whatever was the 
- cauſe, they had not greatly increaſed their number, 
when the enemy, that had before driven them out, 
again 
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Again forced them to quit their habitations ewenty B oor 
years after. Some, inſtead of evacuating the iſland, — 
took refuge in the woods. As ſoon as the conque- 
rors, who had made only a temporary invaſion, 
were gone, they reſumed their labours; but this 
continued only for a ſhort time. The war, which 
ſoon after raged in Europe, made them appre- 
henſive that they might fall a prey to the firſt pri- 
vateer that ſhould be deſir ous of plundering them; 
with a view, therefore, of obtaining greater tran- 
quillity, they removed to other French ſettlements, 
which were either ſtronger, or might expect to be 
better defended. There was then no regular cul- 
ture or colony in St. Lucia. It was only frequented 
by the inhabitants of Martinico, who came thither 
to cut wood, and to build canoes,, and who had 
_. conſiderable docks on the iſland. 
Sons ſoldiers and ſailors having deſerted thither 
] abies the peace of Utrecht, Marſhal d'Eſtrees pe- 
tiitioned for a grant of the iſland. No ſooner was 
it obtained in 1718, than he ſent over a comman- 
dant, troops, cannon, and inhabitants. This gave 
umbrage to the court of London, which had a 
. Kind of claim to this iſland from prior ſettlement, 
as that of Verſailles had from almoſt uninter- 
rupted poſſeſſion. Their complaints determined 
the French miniſtry, to order that things ſhould 
be put into the ſame condition they were in before 
the grant. Whether this compliance did not ap- 
pear ſufficient to the Engliſh, or whether it gave 
them room to think they might attempt any thing, 


they themſelyes gave St. Lucia in 1722 to the. 
| | duke 
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B O 0 K duke of Montagu, who was ſent to take poſſeſſion of 
IL, it; This clatbing of intereſts oecaſioned ſome diftur: 

17 bance between the two courts; which was ſettled; 
however, by an agrement neſs in 1734, that; till 
the reſpective claims ſhould be finally adjuſted, the 
illand ſhould be evacuated by both nations; but 

| "that both ſhould wood and water there. 
Tas precarious agreement furniſhed an oppor- 
tunity for private intereſt to exert itſelf. The 
| Engliſh no longer moleſted the French in the en- 
. Joyment of their habitations ; but employed them 
as a channel 10 aſſiſt them in carrying on with 
richer colonies a ſmuggling trade, which the ſub- 
jects of both governments thought equally advan- 
tageous to them. This trade has been more or leſs 
- conſiderable till the treaty. of 1763, which ſecured 
to France the long-conteſted- property of St: Lucia. 
Changes TRE firſt uſe which the court of Verſailles pro- 
_ _ poſed to make of her acquiſition, was to eſtabliſh 
1 a magazine there. It had been the general opinion 
Dinh. for ſome years paſt, that the wood and cattle of 
North-America was abſolutely neceſſary for theſe 
ſouthern colonies. It was found inconvenient to 
carry them directly thither; and St. Lucia was 
fixed upon as a very proper place for the exchange 
of theſe commodities againſt the molaſſes of Mar- 
tinico and Guadalupe. Experience ſoon ſhewed 
that this ſcheme was impracticable. 5 
Ix order to effect this, the Engliſh muſt. hes 
8 depoſite their cargoes in ſtere-Deuſen or keep 
them on board, or ſell them to traders ſettled du 
"me iſland; three things Oe" impoſſible. - 
, \ TazsL 
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+ their cattle, as the expences they would incur. for — 


having them taken care of, for their food, or to 
ſecure them from accidents, would infallibly ruin 
them. Neither will they pay for warehouſes for 
their wood, which is too cheap and too bulky- a 
commodity to be worth the charge of ſtore-· room. 
Nor can it be expected that they ſhould quietly ſit 
on board their ſhips, waiting till ſome traders 
ſhould come from the French iflands to deal with 
them: the nature of their trade will not admit of 
ſuch delays. The only method left to tranſact this 
buſineſs, would be by means of traders who might 


ſettle on the iſland as brokers; but the profit they Wl 
_ muſt neceſſarily make, would enhance the price of 


the merchandiſe ſo much, that it would be impoſlible 
to carry on the trade through their channel. 
Tax difficulties are not leſs on the fide of the 
proprietors of molaſſes, than on that of the dealers 
in northern commodities. Accuſtomed to ſell their 
ſpirit at thirty-five or thirty ſix livres * a hogſhead, 
they would never conſent to an abatement of two- 
; fifths, which muſt be allowed for carriage, empty- 


ing out, and commiſſion. If the Engliſh are 
obliged to pay a higher price for the molaſſes, 
they muſt conſequently raiſe that of their own 
- commodities, and this advance will. make them too 


dear for the conſumer. 


Tax French miniſtry, undeceived as to their 


: firſt notion, e entirely giving. it ups have 
tured 


; 5 * ERR 118. 
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9 * o O K turned their thoughts to the cultivation of St. 
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Lucia. In 1 763, they ſent over, at a great ex. | 
_ pence, and wit unneceſſary parade; ſeven or eight 
hundred men, whoſe unhappy fate is more a mat- 
ter of pity than ſurprize. Under the tropics the : 
beſt eſtabliſhed colonies always deſtroy one third 
of the ſoldiers that are ſent thither, though they 
are healthy ſtout men, and find good accommoda - 
tions. It is not ſurpriſing then, that a ſet of mi- 
ſerable wretches, the reftiſe of Europe, and expoſed 
to all the hardſhips of indigence, and all the horrors 
of deſpair, ſhould moſt of them r in an un- 
cultivated iſland. 8 
Tux advantage of peopling this enki was re- 

ſerved to the neighbouring ſettlements. Some 
Frenchmen, who had ſold, upon very profitable 
terms to themſelves, their plantations at the Gra- 
nades to the Engliſh, brought part of their capi- 
tal to St. Lucia. Several planters from St. Vin- 
cents, incenſed at being obliged to huy lands 
_ which they themſelves had been at incredible pains 
to clear and fertilize, took the ſame ſtep. Mar- 
tinico alſo furniſhed ſome inhabitants, whoſe poſſeſ- 
ſions were either not ſufficiently fertile, or too 
much confined, and traders. who devoted part of 
their ſtock to huſbandry. Each of theſe has ob- 
tained the free grant of a ſpot of land propor- 
tioned to his abilities. Thoſe whoſe means were 
ſmall, have confined themſelves to ſuch labours as 


1 required no great advances. Thoſe who were 


q K 
richer have ventured on greater undertakings. 


THERE 


1 ate already nf nine 9 on the e 


eight: to leeward, and only one to/windward. This 
preference given to one part of the iſland, is not 


for the ſake of a better ſoil, but for the conveni- | 


ency of the ſhipping. In time, that part that was 
neglected at firſt, will likewiſe be inhabited, as 
there are bays continually diſcovered, in which 


canoes may Put in, and receive all . of com- 


modities on board. 


A roar which goes all round 5 land; ad 


wo others that croſs-it from eaſt to weſt, are very 


convenient for carrying the produce of the plan- 


rations to the landing places. In proceſs of time, 
and with ſome expence, theſe roads will be brought 
to a much greater degree of perfection than it was 
poſlible they ſhould be at firſt, without running 


| into expences too burdenſome for a ſettlement in | 
ts infant ſtate, The labours of vaſſalage required 


for making theſe roads, have unavoidably retarded 


the culture of the lands, and excited great. com- 


plaints, but the coloniſts now begin to bleſs 
the wiſe and ſteady hand that has ordered and 


conducted this work for their benefit. 


Ox the firſt of January, 1 2, . number 
of white people in the iſland amounted to 
2018 ſouls, men, women, and children; that of 
the blacks to 663 freemen, and 12,795 flaves. 


The cattle conſiſted of 928 mules or horſes, 200 


head of horned cattle, and 3184 ſheep or goats. 
| There were thirty-eight ſugar-plantations, which 
occupied 978 pieces of land ; 5,395,889. coffee- 
trees; 1,321, 600 cocoa plants ; and 367 plots o 
bz „ Botton. 
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cotton. - They were divided into ſeven hundred 
and ſix dwelling places. The preſent produce is 
four millions of livres“; a revenue which for ſome 
time muſt increaſe one Sd every year. 


A GENERAL Prejudice prevailed in theſe 54 
* St. Lueia. It was faid, that nature had re- 


fuſed it every advantage neceſſary to form à colony 


| of any. importance. In the opinion of the public, 


its dry and ſtony ſoil could never pay the expence 


of manuring. The inclemency of the climate would 


infallibly deſtroy every man, who, from a ſtrong 
deſire of enriching himſelf, or who, driven by de- 
ſpair, ſhould be bold enough to ſettle there. 1585 4 
- notions were univerſally received. 


SvecessruL- experience muſt at length SY 


ceive the moſt prejudiced perſon. The ſoil of St. 
Lucia is not a bad one even by the ſea fide, and 


is better the further one advances in the country. 


The whole of the iſland may be cultivated with 
ſucceſs, except ſome high and craggy mountains, 
which bear evident marks of old volcanos. In 
one deep valley there are ſtill eight or ten ponds, 


the water of which boils up in a moſt dreadful 
manner, and retains ſome of its heat at the diſtance 


of fix thouſand toiſes from its reſervoirs. There 
are not, indeed, many extenſive plains on the 
illand, but ſeveral ſmall ones, where the growth 
of ſugar may be carried to fifteen millions weight. 


= amr | e | | 


The ſhape of the iſland, which is long and narrow, 


will make the ** caly, Wherever the Caries are 


- 
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9 850 air in the inland parts of St. Lucia is the B O ok! 


- ws as it was in all the other iſlands. before: they 
were inhabited, foul and unwholeſome at firſt; but 
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leſs noxious as the woods are eleared, t the 


ground laid open. The air on ſome part of FEY 


ſea-coaſt is more unhealthy. - On the leeward fide - 


the lands receive ſome ſmall rivers, which, ſpring- 


ing from the foot of the mountains, have not a 

lope ſufficient to waſh down the ſands with which 
the influx of the ocean choaks up their mouths. 
Stopped by this inſurmountable barrier, they ſpread _ 
_ themſelves into unwholeſome moraſſes upon the 


neighbouring grounds. So obvious a reaſon: had 


were found upon the iſland when it was firſt diſco» 


been ſufficient to drive away the few Caribs who 


vered. The French, driven into the new world 


by a more powerful motive than even ſelf- preſer- 


vation, have been leſs careful than the ſavages. It 
is in this very ſpot that they have chiefly fixed 
their plantations. They will ſooner or later be pu- 


niſhed- for their blind rapaciouſneſs, unleſs they 
ere&t dykes, and dig canals, to drain off the waters. 
The health they enjoy along the rivers, where the 


ſhips are careened, and thoſe in which the rain 
waters are collected, which fall into deeper bays, 


ſeems to indicate that this expedient would ſucceed. 


[Taz character and abilities of the Earl of En- 
'nery; the founder of this colony, authorize us 
to affirm, that when this iſland, which is abaur 
forty-five leagues in circumference, has attained the 


degree of cultivation it is capable of, it may em- 
.ploy-fifty thouſand ſlaves, and carry on a trade to 


F 
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Pay nothing at coming in or going out. 
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+ the amount of ten millions * yearly, This period 


of profperity cannot even be very diſtant, as the | 
1 activity of the planters is releaſed from thoſe fete - 
ters which have retarded their progreſs every 
where elſe. Fifty men, appointed to maintain good 
order, are all the troops they have at St. Lucia. 


They pay no taxes, directly or indirectiy. Ships 
of all nations are admitted into their roads, and 
Every 
one is free to bring thither what merchandiſe he 
can ſell at the cheapeſt rate, and to carry away | 
ſuch commodities as will procure the beſt price. 
Ever ſince Europe has acquired poſſeſſions in Ame- 
rica, none has met with more indulgence. Such 
ſingular favour muſt undoubtedly have a period, 
and this ifland, like all the others, will one day 
be brought under the yoke of reſtrictive laws, 
But a few years peace and IO il Ae 


to bear this burden. 


Schemes 


of France 


to ſecure to 
Itſelf the 
poſſeſſion 

of St. Lu- 


e 


BE roRE this burden is impoſed, the laibie 
country will take care to ſecure to herſelf the pro: 
duce of an iſland which ſhe has put into a'flouriſh- 
ing condition. To keep poſſeſſion of it, it will 


be ſufficient to defend the Careenage harbour. 


Tuts famous harbour unites many advantages. 
Ir has good ſoundings every where, with an excel- 
lent bottom. Nature has provided it with three 
careening places, which make a wharf needleſs, 


and only require the capſtern to heave the ſhip 


down on the ſhore. Thirty ſhips of the line might 
Title Rabel — — and be Hhekered Iau het Kuti 


* 
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cnn the trouble of mooring. The boats B 2 = 
of that country, which have lain there for a long, — 
while, have never been injured by the worms; it 5 
is not, however, expected that this advantage will 5 
continue; whatever may be the immediate cauſe of, - 
it. The winds are always favourable for failing 
out ; and the largeſt ſquadron wald be cleared out 
in leſs than an hour. 5 
So favourable a fituation is RW of K 
ing not only all the national poſſeſſions, but alſo © 
of threatening thoſe of the enemy throughout 
America. The naval forces of England cannot 
cover all parts. The ſmalleſt ſquadron ſent out from 8 
St. Lucia, would in a few days invade thoſe co- 
lonies, which, being leaſt expoſed, would think 
themſelves quite ſecure. The only way to prevent 
this danger, would be to block up the Careenage ; 
and eyen then, the purport of, ſo. expenſive. and 
tireſome a cruize might be defeated by a man 
who ſhould be bold enough to undertake any en- 
terpriſe that can be effected at n 5 
Tunis harbour, which is ſubje& to the i n | > 
nience of expoſing every ſhip that comes. within 
view to be taken, has never appeared worthy t the 
attention of the Britiſh nation, though too power- 
ful and too enlightened not to conſider, that ſhips 
are to protect the roads, and not the roads the 
ſhips. With regard to France, this barbgur affords 8 
the greateſt maritime defence, a poſition that will 
not allow a ſhip under fail to enter. She muſt be 
5 warped for a conſiderable ſpace before ſhe can get 
into it. There is no plying to windward between 


w4. the 


4 
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"= 8 the two points. The ſoundings increaſing ſud- 
— denly near the land from twenty-five to a hundred 
fathom, will not permit the aſſailants to come to 
an anchor. Only one ſhip can come in at a time, 
and ſhe would be expoſed to the fire of * 
maſked batteries i in front and on both ſides. 

A str that would attack the harbour would 

be under the neceſſity of landing at Shoque-bay, a 
ſhore a league long, which is only parted from the. 
Careenage by the point called Vigie, which forms 
this bay. If the enemy were once maſters of the 
Vigie, they would fink every ſhip in the harb ous, 
or at leaſt compel them to bring to, and that 
without any loſs on their ſide; becauſe this penin- 
fula, though commanded by a citadel built on the 
other ſide of the harbour, would cover the aſſail- 

ants by its own back. It would only have occaſion 
for mortars, and neither fire a ſingle gun, nor en- 
danger the life of one man. | 


Is ſhutting up the entrance of the br 
againſt the enemy were ſufficient, it would be 
needleſs to fortify the Vigie. The enemy might be 
kept out without this precaution; but the ſhips 
of the French muſt be protected. It is neceſ- 
far ary. that a ſmall ſquadron ſhould be able to ſet 
the Engliſh forces at defiance ; compel them to 
|. block” up the place; take advantage of their ab- 
ſence, or of ſome error they might fall into; all 
Which cannot be effected without fortifying the 
top of the peninſula.” It muſt be conſidered, that 
hs thus mulriplying the points of defence, a greater 
ke of men will be wanted but if there are 


3 5 ; | . PT 
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any ſhips in the harbour, their ſailors and — BOE 


may be employed in defending the Vigie, which 
they would do with the greater alacrity, as on 
this would depend the ſafety: of the ſquadron. If 
there are no veſſels in the harbour, the Vigi gie will 
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be abandoned, or ill defended, and that for the | 


mi reaſon. | 
On the other fide of the abs cas is an 
eminence, called. Morne Fortune.. The flat on the 
| top offers one of thoſe favourable ſituations that 
are ſeldom to be met with, for erecting a citadel, 


Shich would require almoſt as great a force to at- 


| tack it, as the belt fortified place in Europe. This 
fortification, tke plan of which is already laid, and 
will certainly one day be carried into execution, 


will have the advantage of defending the Careenage 


bay on all ſides, of commanding all the eminences 
that ſurround it, and of making it impoſſible for 


the enemy to enter; of ſecuring the rown wWhich is 


to be built on the back of the mountain; in ſhort, 
of hindering the aſſailants from penetrating into 
the iſland, even if they had actually landed at 

| Shoque bay, and made themſelves maſters of the 

Vvigie. Further diſcuſſions on the means of pre- 
ſerving St. Lucia muſt be left to the profeſſors of 
the military art. Let us now fix e attention of 
the readet on Martinico, joe : 


Tuts iſland is ſixteen leagues i in Jena; 54 
: forrfclite' in circumference, leaving out the capes, 
which ſometimes extend two or three leagues intõ 
the ſea. It is very uneven, and interſected in all 
| r= by a number of Ds which are * of 
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The 
French ſet- 
tle at Mar- 
tinico, 
upon the 4 
ruins of the 
Caribs. 
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| 8 a ebnieal form. Three mountains riſe above theſe 
— kD) ſmaller eminences. The higheſt bears the indelible 
marks of à volcano.” The woods with which it is 
covered, eontinually attract the clouds, which oc-- 
caftons noxious damps, and contributes/to make it 
horrid and inacceffible, while the two others are in 
molt parts cultivated. From theſe mountains, but 
chieſſy from the firſt, iſſue the many ſprings that 
Water the ifland. Theſe waters, which flow in 
gentle ſtreams, are changed into torrents on the 
ſlighteſt ſtorm: Their quality partakes of the 
nature of the ſoil they paſs through; in ſome 
places they are excellent, in others ſo bad, that the 
inhabitants are obliged to drink the water ey have - 
:collefted in the rainy ſeaſon. 
DESsNAM BUC, who had ſent to reconnoitre Mar- ; 
 *tinico, failed from St. Chriſtopher's in 1635, to 
ue nation there; for he would not haye it 
Peopled from Europe. He foreſaw that men, tired 
— the fatigue af a long voyage, would moſtly 
_ eperifh ſoon after their arrival, either from the cli- 
mate, or from the hardſhips incident to moſt emi- 
grations. The ſole founders of this new. colony 
-were a hundred men who had long lived in his 
gaernment of St, Chriſtopher's. They were brave, 
zactive, inured to labour and fatigues; ſkillful in 
tilling the ground and execting habitations; ; abun- | 
:dantly Proniged. With potatoe plapty, anf Al neceſ· 
eee 15 An pat 
_ TRY completecl heir firſt ſettlement „ 
1305 11905; dif6culty..j Ache natives, intjmidated by the 
3 ereiedyerd *. the Promiſes. that were 
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bend her 9 that the ſgon rekiadlad in 


The Caribs, when they ſaw theſe enterpriſing 
ſtrangers daily increaſing, were convinced that 
their ruin was inevitable, unlefs they « could extir- 


pate them; and they therefore called in the ſavages 
of the neighbouring iſlands to their affiſtance. 
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3 made them, gave up to the French —— I : — 


| and ſouthern parts of the iſland, and retired to-the , 
other. This tranquillity was of ſhort duration. . 


They fell jointly upon a little fort that had been f 


treat, leaving ſeven or eight hundred of their beſt 
warriors dead upon the ſpot. After this check 


they diſappeared for a long while; and when — 
returned they brought with tem preſents, and 
expreſſed their concern for what had happened. 
They were received in a friendly manner; and the 


reconciliation was ſealed with ſome 08 of — 


that were given them to drink. 


Tux labours had been carried on with diffculey 


til this period. The fear of a ſurpriſe obliged the 
_ coloniſts of three different habitations to meet every 


night in that which was in the center, and which 


was always kept in a ſtate of defence. There they 


flept ſecure, guarded by their dogs and a centinel. 


In the day time no one ventured out without bis 


gun, and a brace of piſtols at his girdle. Theſe 
precautions were needlefs when the two nations 


came tu be on friendly terms; but the one, whaſe 


friendſhip and favour had been courted, / took 
ſuch undue advantages of her ſuperiority, to ex- 


the 


| accidentally erected; but they met with ſuch a 
warm reception, that they thought proper to re- 
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10 ο K the' others a hatred that had never entirely ſub· 
— c(ſided., The ſavages, whoſe manner of life requires 5 
9 a vaſt extent of land, finding themſelves daily more 
ſtraightened, had recourſe to ſtratagem to weaken 
an enemy whom they dared not attack by force, 
They ſeparated into ſmall bands, way-layed the 
French, who frequented the woods, waited till the 
ſportſman had fired. bis piece, and, before he had 
time to load it again, ruſhed upon him and deſtroyed 
him. Twenty men had been thus deſtroyed, be. 
fore any one was able to account for their diſap· 
pearance. As ſoon: as this particular was diſco- 
vered, the aggreſſors were purſued and beaten, 
their carbets burut, their wives and children maſ- 
facred, and thoſe few, that eſcaped the carnage, 
fed from Maniaine, 199d: never FI theirs 
again... > Se ant . 
IEE French, „ by his e now ane ole 
maſters of the iſland, lived quietly upon thoſe ſpots 
which beſt ſuited their plantations. - They were 
then divided into two claſſes. The firſt conſiſted 
of ſuch as had paid their paſſage to America; and 
theſe were called inhabitants. The government 
diſtributed lands to them, which became their 
sa hbſolute property upon paying a yearly tribute. 
They were obliged to keep watch, by turns, and 
to contribute in proportion to their abilities to- 
wards the neceſſary expences for the public wel- 
fare and ſafety. Theſe had under their command 
a multitude of diforderly people brought over from 
Europe at their expence, whom they called, engages, 
* This engagement was a kind of 
8 | SS | favery 


, 
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dlavery for the term of thtee years. When chat B go « 
time was expired, the bohdfmen;”by recovering 
their liberty, became che . of choſe whom _ þ 
| they Had ſerve. 7 160; uns ö 

Tuxv all confined hetbſeloes at firſt to the cul- 
tivation of tobacco and cotton; to which was Won 
added that of the arnotto and indigo? That of 
ſugar was not begun till about the year 1650. 
Benjamin Dacoſta, one of thoſe Jews who are be- 
holden for their induſtry to that very oppreſſion 
which their nation is now fallen under, after hav- 
ing exerciſed it upon others, planted ſome che 
trees ten years after. His example was not fol- 

lowed till 1684, when the chocolate grew more 
common in France. Cocoa then became the prin- 
cipal dependence of the coloniſts who had not a 
ſufficient fund to undertake ſugar plantations. One 
of thoſe calamities which ariſe from the ſeaſons, 
and which ſometimes affect men, and ſome- 
times vegetables, deſtroyed all the cocoa trees 
in 1718. This ſpread a general conſternation 
among the inhabitants of Martinico. The coffee- 
tree was then propoſed to them, as a plank i is held = 
out to mariners after a ſhipwreck. 1 
IE French miniſtry had W 2 irdfmr 
. from the Dutch, two of theſe trees, which-were 
carefully preſerved. in the King's botanicaligarden. 
Two ſhoots were taken from theſe. Mr. Deſclieux, 
who was intruſted to carry them over to Martinico, 
: happened to be on board a ſhip which wanted 
water. He ſhared with his young trees the por- 
tion that was allotted him for his own drinking; 


war” 
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98 and by this generous ſacrifice ſaved the valuable 5 
traſt that had been put into his hands. His mag- 
. 'nanimity was rewarded. The culture of coffee was 
attended with the greateſt and moſt rapid ſucceſs; 
and this virtuous patriot ftill 2 with a pleaſing 4 
ſatisfaction, the uncommo ity of having as it 
were ſaved an important colony, and * it 
with a freſh branch of induſtry. 
IxDEPEND ENI of this reſource, es 
poſſeſſed of thoſe natural advantages which ſeemed 
to promiſe a ſpeedy and great proſperity. Of all 
the French ſettlements, it is the moſt happily 
 ffituated with regard to the winds that prevail in 
-thoſe ſeas. Its harbours poſſeſs the ineſtimable 
advantage of affording a certain ſhelter from the 
hurricanes which annoy theſe latitudes. Its ſitua- 
tion having made it the feat of government, it 
haas obtained the greateſt marks of favour, and 
enjoyed the ableſt and moſt upright admini- 
tration of chem all. The enemy has conſtantly 


reſpected the valour of its inhabitants, and has 
ſeldom attacked it without having cauſe to 
"repent. Its domeſtic peace has never been diſ- 
turbed, not even in 1717, when, urged by a gene- 
ral diſcontent, the inhabitants ventured, boldly in- 
deed, but prudently, to ſend back to France a 
Governor and an Intendant, who oppreſſed the 
people under their deſpotiſm and rapaciouſneſs. 
The order, tranquillity, and harmony, which»they 
found means to preſer ve in thoſe times of anarchy, 
Were a proof that they were influeneed rather by 
weir FRO. from * than by their impa- 


4 tience 
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EST II r - go. 
hence of authority; and ad — "ag 
juſtify. to the mother country, a ſtep, which in dt 


elf might be conſidered as irregular, and contrary 


to the "tabliſhed principles ee 
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nico; though in greater forwardneſs than the other 


_ French: colonies, had made but little Progreſs at 

the end of the laſt century. In 1700, it contained 
but 6597 white men in all. The ſavages, mulat- 
toes, and free negroes, men, women and children, 
amounted to no more than 307. The number of 
flaves was but 14566. All theſe together made a 


population. of 21,640 perſons. The whole of the 


cattle was 3,668 8 or mules, and 9,217 head 


of horned cattle. They grew a great quantity of 
cocoa, tobacco and cotton, and had nine indigo 
houſes, and one hundred and eighty three ſmall 


ſugar plantations. 

Oy the ceſſation of the long and obſtivate wars, 
which had ravaged all the continents, ' and been 
carried on upon all the ſeas of the world, and 


Proſ eriry 


of 
_ 


Cauſes of 


it. 


when France had relinquiſhed her projeds of con- 


queſt, and thoſe principles of. adminiſtration by 
which, ſhe had been ſo long miſled; Martinico 


emerged from that feeble ſtate in which all theſe | 
calamities had kept her, and. ſoon roſe to a great 
degree of proſperity. She became the mart tor all 


the windward national ſettlements. It was in her 


ports that the neighbouring iſlands ſold their pro- 


duce, and bought the commodities of the mother- 


country. The French - navigators loaded and un- 


loaded their ſhips no where elſe. Martinico was 
- is 2 120 55 4 3 52 famous 
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1 229 famous all over Europe. She was the objed -of 
91 ee conſidered under the different views of 
2ßplanter, an agent to the other colonies, _ 
gen trader with Spaniſh and North-America. 
As a planter, ſhe poſſeſſed, in 1736, 447 — 
a 11,953,232 coffee · trees; 193,870 of coco; 
2068, 480 of cotton; 39400 of tobacco; 6,750 f 
arnotto. Her ſupplies for proviſion conſiſted of | 
4,806,142 banana trees; 34,483,000 trenches of 
caſſava; and 247 plots of potatoes and yams. She 
had a population of 72, 00 blacks, men, women | 
and children. Their labour had improved her 
plantations as far as was conſiſtent with the con- 
fumption then made in Europe of American pro- 
ductions; and ſhe exported annually to the amount 
of fixteen millions of livres *. © 8 
Tux connections of Martinico vir he other 
iſlands intitled her to the profits of commiſſion and 
the charges of tranſport, as the alone was in poſ⸗ 
ſeſſion of carriages. This profit might be rated at 
the tenth of the produce; and the ſum total muſt 
amount to 17 or 18 millions of livres +. This 
| | ftanding debt, ſeldom called in, was left them for 
the improvement of their plantations. It was in- 
creaſed by advances in money, flaves, and other 
_ neceſſary articles. Martinico thus becoming more 
and more a creditor to the other iſlands, kept them 
in conſtant dependence, but without injuring 
them. They all enriched themſelves by her aſſiſt- 
nos, l their compa was W to ber. 8 cu 
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Han connections with Cape Breton, 
nada, and with Louiſiana, procured her a market 
for her ordinary ſugars, her inferior coffee, her 
molaſſes, and rum, which would nor ſell in France... 
They gave her, in exchange, falt-iſh, dried vege · 
tables, deals, and ſome flour. In 1 clandeſtine 
trade on the coaſts of Spaniſh America; conſiſting 
| wholly of goods manufactured by the nation, the, 
Was wel paid for the riſques which the French 
merchants did not chuſe to run. This traffic, = 
important than the former as to its object, was 
much more lucrative in its effects. 
brought in a profit of ninety per cent. upon the 
value of four millions of livres *, yearly ſent to 
the Caraccas, or the neighbouring cola, | 
S8o many proſperous engagements had brought, 
immenſe ſums into Martinico. Ei 
livres ® were conſtantly circulated there with amaz-. 
ing rapidity. This is, perhaps, the only country 
in the world where the ſpecie has been ſo conſider- 
able, as to make it a matter of indifference to tbem 
whether they dealt in gold, or. ſilver, or in commo- 


It en | 
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ghteen millions of 


HR extenſive trade annually brought | into bee. 
ports two hundred ſhips from France, fourteen or 
fifteen fitted out by the mother-country for the 
coaſt of Guinea, ſixty from Canada, ten or twelve 
from the iſlands of Margaretta and Trinidad; 
beſides the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips that came to 
carry on a ſmu 


geling trade. The private navigation 
from the iſland to the northern colonies, to che 


Spaniſh: 


5 


with Ca. B 00k. 
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BOOK Spaniſh continent, and to the windward Iſlands, | 
Kt, employed a hundred and thirty. veſlels from twenty. 
_ to ſeventy tons burthen, manned with ſix hundred 
71 European ſailors of all "nations, and fifteen, hundred. 
ſlaves long-inured to the ſea-ſervice. HR | 
Ar firſt, the ſhips. that frequented, Martinico. 1 
uſed to land in thoſe parts where the plantations, 

1 lay. This practice, ſeemingly the moſt natural, 

ö Was liable to great inconveniences. The north 
and notth-eaſterly winds which blow upon part 
of the coaſts, keep the ſea in a conſtant and vio- 
lent agitation. Though there are many good 
roads, they are either at a conſiderable diſtance 
from each other, or from moſt of the habitations. 
The floops deſtined to coaſt along this interval, 

were frequently forced by the weather to anchor, 
or to take in but half their lading. Theſe diff. 

culties retarded the loading and unloading of che 

ſhip; and the conſequence of theſe delays was, a T 
great loſs of men, and an increaſe of expence to 
the buyer and ſeller. / 
_ © CommERcE, which muſt always rechen among 
its greateſt advantages, that of procuring a quick 
return, could not but be impeded by another in- 
convenience, which was the neceſſity the trader 
lay under, even in the beſt latitudes, of dif- 
Poling of his cargo in ſmall parcels. If ſome in- 

duſtrious man undertook. to ſave him that trouble, 
this enhanced the price of the goods to the colo- 
niſts. The merchant's profit i is to be rated in pro- 
portion to the quantity he ſells. The more he 
ſells, the more is he able to abate of the profit 3 

which another muſt make who ſells leſs. 

43 „ A greater 
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A greater inconvenience. than either of tots" 
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was, that ſome places were oyerſtocked with ſome — 


ſorts of European goods, while others were in 5 


want of them. The owners of the ſhips were 


equally at a loſs to take in a proper Iading. Moſt 
Hy did not afford all forts of commodities, nor 

every ſpecies of the ſame commodity, This defi- 
ciency obliged them to touch at ſeveral places, or 
to carry away too great or too ſmall a quantity of 
what was fit for che port where they were to un- 


load. . I 


Taz ſhips themſelves were nies to ſeveral 


difficulties. Many of them wanted careening, and 


moſt required at leaſt ſome repair. The proper 
aſſiſtance on theſe" occaſions was not to be found 


in the roads that were but little frequented, where 


workmen did not chuſe to ſettle, for fear of not 


getting ſufficient employment. They were therefore 


obliged to go and refit in ſome particular harbours, 
and then return to take in their Jading at the place 


where they had made their ſale. Theſe different 
expeditions took up at leaſt three or · four months. 

| THESE and many more inconveniences made it 
very defireable to ſome of the inhabitants, and to 
all the navigators, to eſtabliſh a magazine, where 


the colonies and the mother-country might ſend 
their reſpective matters of exchange. Nature 
| ſeemed! to point out Fort Royal as a fit place for 
this purpoſe. Its harbour was one of the beſt 
in all the windward iſlands, and ſo celebrated for 
its ſafety, that, when it was open to the Dutch 


rellels, they had orders from the republic to 
M 2 5 2 
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- ſhelter there in. June, July and Auguſt, from the 


hurricanes which are ſo frequent and fo riolent 5 


1 thoſe latitudes. The lands of the Lamentin are 
diſtant but a league, and are the moſt fertile and 
richeſt of all the colony. The numerous rivers 


which water this fruitful country, convey loaded 


canoes to a certain diſtance from the place where. 
they empty into the ſea. The protection of the 


fortifications ſecured the peaccable enjoyment of ſo 
many advantages; which, however, were balanced 
by a ſwampy and unwholeſome ſoil. This capital 


of Martinico was alſo the aſylum of the men of 


war; Which branch of the navy has always op- 
preſſed the merchant- men. On this account, Fort 
Royal was an improper place to become the 


center of trade, which was therefore turned to St. 


=. PL pes 
Tris little town, 8. notwithſtanding je N 
fires that have reduced it four times to aſhes, ſtill 
contains 1748 houſes, is ſituated on the weſtern 
coaſt of the iſland, in a bay or inlet which is almoſt 
circular. One part of it is built on the ſtrand 
along the ſea · ſide; which is called the anchorage; 
and is the place deſtined for the ſhips and ware-, 
houſes. The other part of the town ſtands upon 


a low hill: it is called the Fort, from a ſmall for- 


tification that was built there in 1665, to check 
the ſeditions of the inhabitants againſt the tyranny 


of monopoly; but it now ſer ves to protect the road 


from foreign enemies. Theſe two parts of the 
town are ſeparated by a riyulet or fordable river. 


Tus 
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TAE anchorage is at the back of a pretty high 
and perpendicular | hill. Shut up as it were by 
this hill, which intercepts the caſterly winds, - the 
moſt conſtant and moſt falubrious in theſe. parts; 


expoſed without any refreſhing breezes to the 


ſcorching beams of the ſun, reflected from the hill, 
from the ſea, and the black ſand on the beach; 
this place is extremely hot, and always. unwhole- 
ſome. Beſides, there is no harbour ; and the ſhips, 
which canriot winter ſafely upon this coaſt, are 
| obliged to take ſhelter at Fort Royal. But theſe 
diſadvantages are compenſated by the conyeniency 


of the road of St. Peter's, for loading and unload- 


ing of goods; and by its ſituation, which is ſuch, 


that ſhips can freely go in and out at all eimes, and 


with all winds, 

Tus village was the firſt that v was built, peopled, 
and cultivated on the iſland. It is, however, not 
ſo much on account of its antiquity as of its conve- 


 nience, that jt is become the center of communi- 


cation between the colony and the mother country, 


At firſt, St. Peter's was the ſtorehouſe for the 


commodities of ſome diſtricts, which lay along 
ſuch dreary and tempeſtuous coaſts, that no ſhip 
could ever get at them; ſo that tbe inhabitants 
could carry on no iradd without removing elfe- 
where. The agents for theſe coloniſts in thoſe 
early times, were only the maſters of ſmall veſſels, 


who having made themſelves known by continually. 
failing about the iſland, were enticed by the proſ- | 


. pet of gain, to fix upon a ſettled place for their 
reſidence. Honeſty was the only ſupport of this 
* 3 ter- 
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intercourſe: moſt of theſe agents could. not read, 
None of them kept any books or journals. They 
had a trunk, in which they kept a ſep parate bag 
for each perſon, whoſe buſineſs they beinahe | 
Into this bag they put. the produce of the fales, and 
took out what money they wanted for the Pur- | 
chaſes. When the bag was empty, the commiſſion 
was at an end This confidence, which. muſt ap- | 
Peak, fabulous i in our 55 of 8 e and diſho- 


no other e 25 the fidelity of is agent, but 
the benefit reſulting | from it. 

| Tusk plain men were "acceſively replaced. 2 
more enlightened perſons from Europe. Some 
had gone over to the colony, when it was taken 
out of the bands. of, the excluſive companies, 
Their number increaſed as the commodities multi- 


plied; and they themſelves contributed greatly ta 
the extending « of the plantatipns by the loans they 


advanced to the planters ; whoſe labours had, till 
then, gone on but flowly for want of ſuch help. 


This conduct made them the neceſſary agents for 


their debtors in the colony, as they were | already 
for their employers at home. Even the coloniſt, 
who owed them nothing, Was in ſome meaſure - 


| pendent, on them, as. he might poſſibly, hereafter | 
f ſtand i in need of their aſſiſtance. If his e crop. ſhould 


fail, or be 1 retarded, a plantation of ſugar: 


ſet on fire, or a mill blown down: if his buildings 
ng fal J N off his Cattle, or his 
ares 1 


faves; iy! chat Ha ting mould b ft delfroyed. by 
drou ght or heavy rains; where could he find the 
tea of ſupporting himklf during theſe calamities, 


or of repairing the loſs occaſioned by them? Theſe 


means are in twenty different hands. If only, one 
| refuſes his alliſtance, the diſtreſs muſt neceſſarily 
increaſe. _ ; "Theſe. conſiderations induced ſuch as 
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bad not yet borrowed money, to truſt the agents of 
St, Peter's 'with their concerns; in order to ſecure | 


a reſource i in times of diſtreſs. Og On RD 
"Taz few rich inhabitants, whoſe fortunes 


ſeemed to place them above theſe wants, N25 in 


ſome degree compelled to apply to this factory. 


The trading captains, finding a port. where they 


might with advantage complete their buſineſs, 
without ſtirring out of their warehouſes, or even of 


their ſhips, forſook Fort Royal, Trinity Fort, and 


all the other places where an arbitrary price was 
put upon the commodities, and where the pay- 


ments were flow and uncertain.. By this revoſu - 


tion, the coloniſts, being confined to their works, 
which require a conſtant and daily attendance, 
could no longer go out to diſpoſe of their produce. 
They were therefore obliged to intruſt it to ahle 
men, who, being ſettled at the only frequented 


ſea - port, were ready to ſeize the moſt favourable 


opportunities for buying and ſelling; an ineſti- 


mable advantage this, in a country where trade is 


. continually fluuativg. Guadalupe and Granada 
followed this 8 induced by the fame" mo⸗ 
LS | N 
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Tux war of 1744 put a ſtop to this proſperity; 


— not that the fault was in Martinico itſelf, Its navy, 


rn 


conſtantly exerciſed, and accuſtomed to frequent 
engagements, which the carrying on of a contra 


band trade required, was Prepared for action. In leſs 


than fix months, forty priyateers, fitted "out at St. 
Peter's, "ſpread themſelves about the latitudes of 


the Carribee iſlands. as hey fignaliſed themſelves i in 


a manner worthy of the ancient frechooters. They 
were conſtantly returning in triumph, and laden 
with an immenſe booty. Vet, in the midſt of theſe 
ſucceſſes, an entire ſtox was put to the navigation. of 
the colony, both to the” : Spaniſh coalt and to Ca- 


nada, and they were conſtantly. diſturbed even on 


their own coafts, The few ſhips that came from 
France, in arder to compenſate the hazards they | 
were Expofed to by the Joſs of their. commodities, 4 
ſold then at a very adyanced price, and bought 
them ät i very low one. By this means, the pro- 


duce decreaſed in value, the lands were but ill 


cüultivated, the works neglected, and the llaves pe · 


1 rilhing for want. ; Every. thing was in a declining 


Decay of 
Martinico, 
and the 

. Cauſe of it. 


Mate, and tending to decay. The peace at laſt 
reſtor ed the freedom of trade, and with it the 


hopes of e the ancient Proſperity, of (the 
"Hand. The eyent 


id. not anſwer. the paint Thar 
were taken to attain 1 Web 2 
Two. years had not yet elapſed fines tht ceſſation 
of hollilities, when: the colony loſt the contraband 
trade ſhe carried on with the American Spaniards. 
This en. was not dag to the W of 
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dhe guarda- coſtas. As it 18 more the- intereſt” of Boo K 


the traders to ſet them at defiance, than theirs to 
defend themſelves; the former are apt ro. . deſpiſe 
men who are ill paid to protect ſuch Tights,” or 
enforce ſuch prohibitions as are oftentimes unjuſt, 
The ſubſtitution of regiſter . ſhips to the fleets was 


che eauſe that confined the attempts of the ſmugglers | 


within very narrow limits. In the new ſyſtem, the 
number of ſhips was undetermined, and the time of 
their arrtwal uncertain, which occaſioned a varia- 
tion in the price of columodities unknown before. 
From that time the ſmuggler, who only engaged 
in this trade from the certainty of a fixed and con- 
| Navi profit, would no longer purſue it. when i it did 
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nop' ſecure him an equivalent to the riſques he Tan. 


Bor this loſs was not fo ſenſibly felt by the colo- 
ny, 25 the hardſhips brought upon them by the-mo- 
ther country. An unſkilful adminiſtration clogged 
the recipracal and neceſſary connection between the 
iſlands and North America with ſo many formalities, 


that in 175 5 NMartinico ſent but four veſſels to 
Canada. The direction of the colonies, now com- 


mitted to the care of avaricious and ignorant clerks, 
ſoon loſt its importance, ſank into o contempt, and 
and was proſtituted to venaliry. © 

Bur the trade of France was not yet affected by 
the decay of Martinico. The French found traders 
in the road of St, Peter's, who purchaſed their 
_ cargoes at a good price, and ſent their ſhips home 


with expedition and richly laden; and they never 


inquired from what particular colony the conſump- 


lions and Produce | aroſe, . Eren the negroes who 


were 


- 
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B on K were carried there we ſold at a high price ; but | 


few remained there. The greateſt part-were ſeit 
3 to the Granades, to Guadalupe, and even to the 
Neutral iſlands, which, notwithſtanding the 
limited freedom they enjoyed, preferred the flaves 
brought by the French, to thoſe the Engliſn offered, 
though apparently on better terms. They were 
convinced, from long experience, that the choſen 
negroes, who coſt che moſt, enriched their lands, 
while the plantations did notiflouriſh in the hands 
of the negtoes bought at a lower price; But theſe 
profits of the mother country were e and is 
ther, hurtful to Martinito. 
Sus bad not yet repaired her tes during al 
Peace, u nor paid off the debts which a ſeries of ca - 
lamities had obliged her to contract; when war, 
=. . - greateſt of all evils, broke out afreſh. A ſeries | 
= -- ok misfortunes for France, after repeated defeats | 
and loſſes, made Martinico fall into the hands of 
the Engliſh. It was reſtored in July 1763, ſixteen 
months 1 it had been conquered; but deprived 
of all the neceſſary means of proſperity, that had | 
made it of ſo much importance. For ſome years 
paſt, the contraband trade carried on to the Spa- 
niſh coaſts was almoſt entirely 16ſt; The ceſſion bf 
Canada had precluded all hopes of opening again 
a communication, which had only been inter- 
rupted by temporary miſtakes. The productions 
of the Granades, St. Vincent, and Dominica, which 
were now become Britiſh dominions, could no longer 
be brought into their harbours z, and a new regu- 
lation of the mother country, Which Srbad her 
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pb any intercourſe with Gaodalupevlet hen no 8 | 
hopes from that quarter. di bag tete "awd 
TRE colony thus depriyed of * e ag ic DO 
were, and deſtitute, nevertheleſs contained, at the Martinico. 
laſt ſurvey, which was taken on the firſt of January, 5 
1770, in the compaſs of twenty; eight pariſhes, 5 
12,450 white people of all ages and of both ſexes; 
1814 free blacks or mulattos ; 70, 353 ſlaves ; and 
443 fugitive. negroes. The number of births in 
1776, was in the proportion of one in thirty among 
the white. people, and of one in rwenty ve among 
the blacks. F rom: this obſervation, if i it were eon 
ſtant, it ſhould ſeem that the climate of America 
is much more fayourable to the propagation of the 
Africans than of the Europeans; ſince the former 
multiply {till more in the labours and hardſhips of 
flavery, than the latter in the midſt of plenty and 
freedom. The conſequence muſt be, that in pro- 
ceſs of time the increaſe of blacks i in America will 
| ſurpaſs that of the white men; and, perhaps, at 
laſt avenge this race of victims 00 the dete 
of the oppreſſors. 88 7 5 


Tur cattle of the colony engt, 828 3 aste 
or mules; 124376, head of horned- auler 1 
hogs; and 13,544 ſheep. Or OMe:c, 1: re 191 T 7 

THEIR proviſions are, 880 8 of 

caſſava; 3,509, O48 banana trees; and 406 {quarts 
and a half of yams and potato... 

_Txz18 plantations contain 11,444 ſquares 'of 
land, planted with ſugar; 6,63 8,757 coffee · trees; 
87, 43. cocoa- trees; 1,764;807. cotton plants; 
n ker of caſſa, and fixry-one of arnotto. , 

Her 


c * * ; — 
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— ſquares of land; there are 11,966 in wood; nd 


qv 0 uticoltivated or forſaken, * / 
/Fng plantations which produce cker cotton, | 
cocoa,” and other things of leſs importance, are | 
1515 in number. There are but 286 for ſugar, 
They employ 116 water-mills, twelve wind-mills, 


and 184 turned by oxen. Before the hurricane of 


the-13th of Auguſt, 1766, there were 302 ſmall 
habitations, and fifteen ſugar- works more. 
Ix 1769 France imported from Martinico, upon two 


| wendet and two trading veſſels, 177, 116 quintals of 


fine ſugar, and 12,5 79 quintals of raw ſugar; 68,578 
quintals of coffee; 11 1,73 1 quintals of cocoa ; 6,048 
quintals of corton ; 2,518 quintals of calls; 5. 783 

caſks of rum; 307 hogſheads of molaſſes ; 150 
pounds of indigo ; 2147 pounds of preſerved fruits; 


 forty-ſeven pounds of chocolate; 282 pounds of 


raſped tobacco; 494 pounds of rope-yarn; 234 
cheſts of liqueurs; 234 hogſheads of molaſſes ; &c. 


451 quintals of wood for dying; and 12, 108 hides 


in the hair. All theſe productions together have 


been bought in the colony itſelf, for 12,265,862 


livres fourteen ſols *. It is true, that the colony 
has received from the mother country to the amount 
of 13,449,436 livres + of merchandiſe; but part 
of this has been ſent away to the Spaniſh coaſts, 

and another. yu has been een to the 88 


ſettlemene. 
AlL thoſe who from inſtinct or dry are con- 
cerned for the intereſt of their country, cannot 


lee, without regret, that ſo excellent a colony as 
241. 75 Martinico 
| » 536,631), 9*. 1cd, + 588,4121. 16s, 6d, 
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Martinico ſhould furniſh ſo ſmall a quantity of B. — K 
commodities, part of which even is brought from 43 


other places. It is well known, indeed, that the 
center of the iſland, full of horrid rocks, is unfit 
for the culture of ſugar, coffee, or cotton; that 


| r00 much moiſture would be hurtful to cheſe pro- 


ductions; and that, ſhould they, ſucceed, the 
charges of carriage acroſs mountains and preei - 
pices would abſorb the profits of the crops. But in 
this large ſpace meadows would turn to very good 
account. The ſoil is excellent for paſture, and 


only wants the attention of government to furniſh./ 
the inhabitants with the neceſſary increaſe of cattle 
both for labour and food. There are other ſpots 


on the iſland where the ſoil is ungrateful. Some 
are alternately ſpoilt by drought and rain, ſome 
are marſhy, and almoſt always overflowed by the 
ſea, There are others where nothing will grow, 
except thoſe aquatic plants known by the general ; 
name of mangroves, but of various ſpecies, and. 


very unlike each other. In other parts, the ground is 


ſo ſtony, that it cannot be improved by labour, or 
ſo much exhauſted, that it is not worth manuring. 
'To theſe inconveniences, which ariſe from the 


nature of things, muſt be added a terrible plague it 


has experienced from the ants; a ſpecies of inſects 


formerly unknown in Aenne Some time ago 


they ravaged Barbadoes in ſo terrible a manner, 
that it was a matter of deliberation, whether that 
iſland, formerly ſo flouriſhing, ſhould not be eva- 
cuated. This calamity had greatly diminiſhed there, 
when in 1763 it began to be felt at Martinico. 


The miſchief theſe inſects have done to ſeveral 
parts 


1 


. 
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} that the children were preſerved from being de- 


they lay in, or that the men could ſubſiſt. It was 


| the cultivation of coffee, al; will not 1 gan 


Whether 
the ſtate of 
Martinico 
can be im- 


proved? 


to the culture of coffee, cotton, cocoa, and caſſava, 


pam of the colony camor be deſcribed. All the 
— uſeful vegetables have been deſtroyed; the qua - 
[i drupeds have been unable to ſubfiſt there; the 


couraging ſuch flattering „ -—— 


twelve thouſand negroes are employed. The ſe- 
cond have one hundred and fifty, worked by nine 
thouſand blacks. The third claſs "poſſeſs thirty, 


ſervices, in fiſhing, or in navigation. 
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largeſt trees have been infeſted in ſuch a mianner, 
that even the leaſt delicate birds would not fix upon 
them, It was not without the greateſt precautions 


voured, that the women could be ſupported till 


apprehended that this numberleſs and devouring 
race would ſpread! all over Martinico. Happily this 
farmidable ravage has been ſtopped in its beginning, 
and ſeems very ſenſibly to be totally going off; but 
the lands infected with this poiſon, yield only to 


Pa EVIOUS to this evil, aß en who were 
beſt: acquainted: with the colony, were generally 
of opinion, that its plantations were ſuſceptible ok 
improvement, and might be increaſed about one 
fourth part. Its preſent ſituation is far from en- 


Tux proprietors of the lands on the iſland. 1 
be divided into four claſſes. The firſt are poſſeſſed 


* 


of a hundred large ſugar plantations, in which 


with two thouſand blacks. The fourth, devoted 


may employ twelve thouſand negroes. The re- 
maining ſlaves of both ſexes are engaged in domeſtic 


mel. | 5 * 


* 4 


Tas firſt lf: cindy ee of 7 
Their culture is carried to the higheſt degree of 
perfection, and they are able to preſerve itt: _ 
flouriſhing ſtate to which they have brought it. 

Even the expences they muſt be at for 3 


50 9 * 5-2 


— 


deficiencies, are not ſo great as thoſe of the leſs 


wealthy planter, as the ſlaves. born upon theſe, 
plantations , ſupply, che Place ef thoſe, ane 
by time and labqur. 1 0 23112 . 


"Tas, ſecond claſs, Abieh 1 is that & 1 in | 


eaſy circumſtances, have but half the hands that 
would be. neceſſary to acquire a fortune equal to 
that of the opulent proprietors. If they were 
eyen able to buy the number of flaves they want, 
they would be deterred, from it by fatal experi- 


ence. Nothing can be more imprudent than the 


cuſtom of putting a great number of freſh. negroes; 
upon a plantation. The ſickneſs thoſe miſerable, 
wretches are liable to, from, a change of climate 
and diet; the trouble of inuring them to a kind, 
of labour to which they are not accuſtomed, and 
which they diſlike, cannot but diſguſt a planter,, 
from. the conſtant and laborious attention he muſt, 
pay to this training up of men for the cultivation 
of land. The moſt acti re proprietor is he who is. 
able to increaſe his works by one ſixth of the num-, 
ber of ſlaves every year. Thus the ſecond claſs, 
might acquire fifteen hundred ſlaves yearly, if che 
net produce of their lands would admit. of it, But 
they muſt not expect to meet with credit. The 
werchantg in France do not ſeem diſpoſed to truſt 


176 T OF SETTLEMEST 78 and nn br 
33 N them; wt 4 thoſe whe! circulated» their ſtock in el 
— "nk no ſooner found that they could not make 
1 uſe of it without running conſiderable riſques, Va! « 
| they removed it to Europe, 'or to St. Domingo. 
5 Tax third claſs, which are but little removed from 
GS. indigence, cannot change their ſituation by any 
weans Which the natural courſe of trade can ſupply. 
I.k1 is a matter of difficulty for them to be able to 
ſubſiſt. The indulgence of government can alone 
put them into ſuch a flouriſhing condition as to 
render them uſeful to the ſtate, by lending chem, 7 
without intereſt, the ſums they may want, to 
_ raiſe their plantations. This claſs might employ N 
2 greater number of freſh negroes than we have © 
allotted to the ſecond without the fame i inconveni⸗ 
ences; becauſe each planter having fewer flaves to 
| look after, will be able to pay a rn attention 
to thoſe he may purchaſe. 
Tux fourth claſs, who are employed i in culthr | 
tions of leſs importance than that of ſugar, do not 
ſtand in need of ſuch powerful helps, to recover 
that eaſe and plenty from which they are fallen, by 
war, hurricanes, and other misfortunes. Could 
theſe, two laſt claſſes but make an acquiſition of 
fifreen hundred flaves every year, it would be 
ſufficient to raiſe them to that degree of proſperity. 
to. which their induſtry naturally intitles them. 
Tubus Martinico might hope to revive her de- 
clining plantations, and to recover the firſt ſplen- 
dour to which her dil ence had raifed her, if the 
could get 2 yearly acceſſion of three thoufand 
ngnegrocs. But it is well known that ſhe is not in a 
condition to pay for theſe recruits. She owes the 
5 mother 


AST AND WST ibis. 


million . A ſeries of misfortunes has obliged her 
to borrow four millions + of the merchants ſettlell 
in the town of St. r The engagements ſhe _ 
| has entered into on account of divided inherirances, 


% 
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and thoſe ſhe has contracted for the purchaſe of 4 \ 
number of plantations, have made her inſolvent. 


This deſperate ſtate will neither allow her the 
means of ſoon recovering her former ſituation, not 


the ambition of purſuing that Toad T0 Ga 
which once lay open to her. . 
App to this, that the ſtands expe, to mii, 
But though there are a number of places where 


Whether 


Martinico 


can be con- 


the enemy may land, yet they will never make quered- 


the attempt. It would indeed be fruitleſs, becauſe 
of the impoſſibility: of bringing up the artillefy 
and ammunition, acroſs ſuch a rugged country to 
F ort Royal, which defends the whole colony. It 


is in this latitude only that the e fe nn fail in 


order to make ſuch an attempt. 


Ix the front of this ſtrong and prineipel Par br 
defence is a famous harbour, ſituated on the ſide 6f 
a broad bay, that cannot be entered without mary 
' tickings, which muſt decide the fate of any ſhip 
that is forced to avoid an engagement. If ſhe ap- 
pens to be unrigged, or is a bad ſailor, or meets with 


ſome accident from the variations of the ſqualls of 
wind, the currents, or whirlpools, ſhe will fall into 


the hands of an aſſailant that is a better ſailor. The 


garriſon of the fortreſs irſelf may decome a uſeleſe 2 
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r ing jnglriow fed of the doſent vr 


ſquadron, as it has been often of the . of 
merchant ſhips. a. een e G00 IG | 


Tux 1nfide of the W is much Jojuntd on 


account of: the hulks of ſeveral ſhips that have q 
been ſunk there, to keep out the Engliſh in-the laſt 
war. Theſe veſſels have been taken up again; but 


it will ſtill require a conſiderable expence to re. 
move the heaps of ſand which had gathered about 


them, and to put the harbour in the ſame ſtatt 
66 it was before. This work will not admit of any 


delay; for the port, though not very ſpacious, is 


the only one where ſhips of all rates can winter; 


the only one where they can be ſupplied vim 


maſts, ſails, cables, and excellent water, which is 
brought there from the diſtance of a league by 2 | 
very well-contrived canal, c which a be cally 
; Procured. _ 


AN enemy will always and near to this dk, 


and there is no poſſibility of preventing them, 

whatever precautions are taken. The war could 
only be carried on againſt them in the field; it 
could not be continued for any time, and the 
_ people. would ſoon be reduced to a. Wenige 
up in their fortiſicationss. 


 Tazy- formerly had no other Sorensen than 


5 Fort. Royal, where immenſe ſums had been buried 


through want of {kill under a ridge of mountains. 1 
All the knowledge of the ableſt engineers has | 


never been ſufficient to give any degree of ſtrength | 
or ſolidity to works erected by chance, by the moſt 


unſkillful hands, and. without * ſort of plan. 
They 


A ä . : b EE, 2 x; > 9 
1 : x b : * 
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PR have been obliged to content . 3 . 
with adding a covered way, rampart and flanks, - 
to ſuch parts of the place as would admit of 
them. But the work of the moſt conſequence 
= been to cut into the rock, which eaſily 
; and to dig ſubterraneous rooms, whi Eh 
4555 wilde Swe and fit to ſecure warlike deres 
and proviſions; as alſo to ſhelter the ſick, and to 
defend the ſoldiers, and ſuch of the inhabitants 
whoſe attachment to their country would inſpire 
them with courage to defend the colony. It has 
been thought, that men who were ſure of finding 
a ſafe retreat in theſe caverns, after having expoſed 
| their lives on the ramparts, would foon forget 
their fatigues, and face the enemy with freſl 
vigour. This idea was fortunate and ſenſible, and 
muſt have been ſuggeſted, if not by a patriotic- 
goverment, at Put by ſome erred bag ranma 
miniſter. | 5 : 
- Bur the bt this muſt inſpire could vot be 
ſufficient to preferve a place which is commanded 
on all ſides. It was therefore thought adviſeable 
to fix upon ſome more advantageous ſituation; and 
the point called Morne Garnier was choſen for 
this purpoſe, which is higher by thirty-five or 
forty feet than the higheſt tops of Patate, Tor- 
tenſon, and Cartquiche, all which be weary Fo ort 
Royal, 1 8 
Urox this emiuebece a. Geher hay 1 rates, 
Chafiſting of four baſtions. The baſtions in front, 
the covered way, the reſervoirs for water, the 
Bu a > an ; all theſe means of defence are 
"i 2 realy, 1 


[ 
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5. K ready, and the reſt will ſoon be ſiniſhed. "The 7 
' cazernes, and other neceſſary. buildings, will 
ſoon complete the work. If even the „ : 
| and the batteries, intended to force the enemy 
= ta make their deſcent at a greater diſtance than 
* Caſco bay, where they landed at the laſt inva- 
Hon, ſhould not be attended with the effect that 
is expected from them; yet ſtill the colony would 
be able to reſiſt about three months. Fifteen hun- 
dred men will defend the Morne Garnier for thirty 
or fix and thirty days againſt an army of fifteen 
thouſand; and twelve hundred men will ſuſtain 
themſelves for twenty or five and twenty days in 
Fort Royal, which cannot be attacked till Garnier 
| bas been taken. This is all that can be expected 
„„ ee of ſeyen or eight millions of 
5 livres *. 
es, who are e of opinion thin the 5 alone 
ought to protect the colonies, think that ſo con- 
 fiderable, an expence has been miſapplied. As it 
was not poſſible, in their opinion, to erect fortifi- 
. cations and to build ſhips at the ſame time; the | 
preference ought to have been given to the latter, 
as being indiſpenſably neceſſary. Eſpecially if the 
impetuoſity in the character of the French diſpoſes 
them to attack rather than to defend, they ought 
: ſooner. to deſtroy. than erect fortreſſes; or none 
but ſhips ſhould be built, thoſe moveable ramparts 
which carry war with them, inſtead of waiting for 
it. Any power that aims at trade, and the eſta- 
"Vliſhwear.o of colonies, wall þ have Sip, which Ions 


+ 3 


1 
f. 


1 


5 * About . on an n average 


mn men and wealth, and increife population and B 9. 9K 
circulation ; ; whereas baſtions and ſoldiers arè only Cr 
fit to conſume men and proviſions. ' All that tùhle 
court of Verſailles can expect from the expence ſhe - 
has incurred at Martinico, is, that if the iſland 
ſhould be attacked by the only enemy ſhe has to 
fear, there will be time enough to relieve her. 
The Engliſh proceed ſlowly in a ſiege; they always 
go on by rule, and nothing diverts them from 
completing any works that concern the ſafety of 
the aſſallants; for they eſteem the life of a ſoldier 
of more conſequence than the loſs of time. This 
maxim, ſo ſenſible in itſelf, is, perhaps, mi ſapplied 
in the deſtructive climate of America; but it is 
the maxim of a people, whoſe ſoldiers are engaged 
in the ſervice of the ſtare,” not mercenaries paid by | 
the prince. But whatever be the future fate of 
Martinico, it is now. time to ue into the: wy | 


115 Rate of Guadalupe. 3 2 
Tuts ifland, which is ofa irvegilhs kor, may . 
be about eighty leagues in circumfererice. It is ed by the 
ren 


divided in two parts by a ſmall arm of the fea; ue fg 
Which is not above two leagues long, and from _— WY 
fifteen to forty fathom broad. This canal, known laps, 4 
by the 1 name of the ſalt river, is navigable, var. 
will only carry veſſels of fifty tons burthen. 
Tur part of the iſland which gives its name to a 
the whole colony, is, towards the center, full of | * 
eraggy rocks, and ſo cold that nothing will grow 
there but fern, and ſome uſeleſs ſhrubs covered 
. with toſs.” On the top ef theſe rocks, a moun - 
ln called 1 Souphriere, or the Brimſtone moun- 
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i rain, riſes to an immenſe height into the middle 
— region of : the. air. It exhales through various 
openings, a thick black ſmoke, intermixed wich 
ſparkes that are viſible by night. From all theſe 
hills flow numberleſs ſprings, which fertilize the 
plains below, and moderate the burning heat of 
the climate by a refreſhing. ſtream, ſo celebrated, 
that the galleons which formerly uſed to touch at 
the windward "iſlands, had orders to renew their 
proviſion with this pure and. falubrious' water. 
Such is that part of the ifland properly called 
Guadalupe. That which is commonly called 
Grande Terre, has not been ſo much favoured by 
nature. It is, indeed, leſs rugged 3 but it wanty 
ſprings and rivers. The ſoil is not fo. ing or 
the climate ſo wholeſome or ſo pleaſant. tt 
No European nation had yet taken poftellon of 
| this illand, when five hank: and fifty French 
men, led on by two gentlemen named Loline and 
hone Dupleſſis, arrived there from Dieppe on the 28th 
pk June, 1635. . They had been very imprudent 
in their preparations. Their proviſions were ſo ill | 
+ - choſen, that they were ſpoilt in the paſſage; and | 
= they we ſhipped ſo few, that they were exhauſted | 
in two months. They were ſupplied with none 
from 8 mother · country. St. Chriſtopher's, whe- 
ther from ſcarcity or defign, refuſed to ſpare them 
any; and the firſt attempts in huſbandry they 
made in the country, could not as yet afford- any 
thing. No reſource was left for the colony but 
from the ſavages; but the ſaperfluities of a people, 
who culivate * little, _ therefore had 5 | 
7 $4 laid 
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commenced on the 1 6th of January, 1636. | 
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laid up any ſtotes, could not be very Leb eble 2 
The new comers, not content with what the. fa- 
vages might freely and voluntarily bring, cane 
to à reſolution to plunder them; and hoſtilities 

TE Caribs, not thinking themſelves in a con- 
dition openly to reſiſt an enemy who Had ſo much 
the advantage from the ſuperiority of their” A 


E deſtroyed their own proviſions and Piber | 


and retired to Grande Terre, or to the neighbour- 
ing iſlands. From thence the moſt defperate came 
over to the illand from which they had been 
driven, and concealed themſelves in the thickeſt 
parts of the foreſts. In the day - time they ſhot 
with their poiſoned' arrows, or knocked down with 
their clubs, all the 'French who were. ſattered 


about for hunting or fiſhing. In the night, they 


burned the houfes and deſtroyed the 1 
of their unjuſt ſpoilers. - Ef | 

A dreadful famine was the conſequence of is 
kind of war. The coloniſts were reduced to graze 


| in the fields, to eat their own excrements, and to 


dig up dead bodies for their ſubſiſtence. Many 
who had been ſlaves at Algiers, held in abhor- 


rence the hands that had broken their fetters; 


and all of them curfed their exiſtence. Ir was in 


this manner that they atoned for the crime of their 
Invaſion, till the government of Aubert brought 

about a peace with the favages at the end of the 
year 1640, When we conſider the injuſtice of 
the hoſtilities which the Europeans have com- 
mitted all over America, we are almoſt. tempted f 
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to rejoice at their misfortunes, and at all the judg - 

| ments that purſue thoſe inhpman oppreſſors. We | 
are ready, from motives of humanity, to renounce, 
the ties that bind us to the inhabitants of our own 


own hemiſphere, change our connections, and con- 
tract beyond the ſeas with the ſavage Indians an 
alliance which unites all mankind, that of misfor- 


tune and compaſſion. 2 
Taz remembyance,. Fe af * ing en- 


| dured in an invaded iſland, proved a powerful i in- 


eitement to the cultivation af all articles of imme · 


ny of Gua- 
dalupe 


95 pro- 


4 


The colo- 


makes ns | 


diate neceflity ; ; Which afterwards, induced an atten- 


tion to thoſe of luxury conſumed in the  mother- 


country. The few inhabitants who had eſcaped 


| the calamities they had drawn. upon themſelyes, 
were ſoon Joined by. ſome diſcontented coloniſts 
from St. Chriſtopher c by Europeans fond of no: 

N velty, by failors tired of nadeln. and by ſome 
ſea-caprains, who prudently Cchole 1 to commit to the 


care of a grateful ſoil the treaſures they had. ſaved 


from the dangers of the ſea. But ſtill the proſpe· 
ity of Guadalupe. was. ſtopped, or ippplet BY ob- 


ſtacles ariſing from its ſituation. TE - 

TAX facility with which the pirates om the 
neighbouring iſlands could carry off their cattle, 
their ſlaves, their very Crops, . frequently brought 


them into a very deſperate ſituation. Ingęſtine 
broils, ariſing from jealouſies of authority, often 
diſturbed the quiet of the planters. | The. adyen- 
turers who went over to the windward iſlands,. dis- | 
daining a land that was fitter for agriculture than | 
for r naval expeditions, were e calily drawn to Mar- | 


3 . | tinico, 


m THE/BAST AND: WEST INDIES: F21tt 
tinico, hy the convenient roads it abou 


nds B O o'K. 
wh _— 


The protection of thoſe intrepid pirates, eee, \ : F 


"- = iſland all the traders who flattered: them- 
_ ſelves that they might buy up the ſpoils of the 
enemy at a low price, and all the planters who 
thought they might ſafely give themſelyes up to 
5 peaceful labours. This quick population could not 


fail of introducing the civil and military govern- 


ment of the Caribbee iſlands into Martinico. From 
that time, the French miniſtry attended more ſe- 
riouſiy to this than to the other colonies, which 
were not 10 immediately. under their direction; and, 


hearing chiefly of this iſland, they n all agg | 


r that Ways i 0532590; 020795 de 


Ir was in conſequence of this ne ts 
in 1700 the number of inhabitants in eee a- 
mounted only to 3,825 white people; 325 ſavages, 2 
free negroes, mulattoes; and 8 aves, many of 
whom were Caribs. Her cultures were reduced to 


60 ſmall plantations of ſugar, 66 of indigo, 2 
little cocoa, and a conſiderable quantity of cotton. 
Ibe catile amounted, to 1, 620 horſes, and mules, 
and 3,699 head of horned cattle. This was the 

fruit of ſixty years labour. But her future pro- 
greſs was as api 8 as her firſt. n back ow 
ow. „ * 

Ar the ah 1 3 year. x7 1558 the . was 
peopled with 9,643 whites, 41,140: flaves of all 
ages and of both ſexes. Her ſaleable commodities 
were the produce of 334 ſugar plantations; 15 


plots of indigo; 46,840 ſtems of cocoa; $1,700 


goY 


B O K 
——— cotton. For her 
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ofi tobacco; 2325772 of coffee; 12718, 447 6 
oviſioni the had'29 fquares of 
rier or maize, and 1,219 of Potatoes or yams; |} 
2,028,520: banana trees; and 32557950 trenches 
. of caſſava. Theſe details are the molt eſſential 
parts of the hiſtory" of America, ſo fur as it Con. . 
cerns Europe. Cato the Cenſor would have re- 
eorded them; and Charlemagne would have cou - 
them. Who then can be aſhamed to attend to 
them? Let us therefore purſue theſe uſeful diſquiſi- 
tions;/ The cattle of Guadalupe conſiſted of 4,946 
horſes; 2924 mules; 125 aſſes; 13,16 head of 
horned cattle; 11,162 ſheep or goats; and 2,444 
hogs. Such was the ſtate of Guadalupe when it 
was e eee dhe magni in oy month of 
April 1759. 5 75 mum 
FRAN EE lamenred this ok? bur db eoloy: had 
ae to comfort themſel ves fer this diſgrace. Dur- 
ing a ſiege of three months, they had ſeen theit 
Plantations deſtroyed, the buildiügs that ſer ved to 
carry on their works burnt down arid ſome of 
| _ ſlaves carried off. Had the enemy been foreed 
o retreat after all theſe devaſtations, the iſland 
was ruined. Deprived of all aſſiſtance from rhe 
mother. county, which was not able'to fend her a- 
ſuccours, and expecting nothing from the Dutch, 
Wo on aeceunt of their neutrality came intò her 
toads, betauſe ſhe had nothing to offer them in ex- 
change, ſhe could never have fobiſtec till the 
EIT ee e 1 ace een 
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0 . T AW EAST: ADW STC INDIES. hp: 
Tux conquerbrs-delivered, them from: e 9 
prehenſions. „The Engliſi, indted, are no mere — . 
chants in their oolonies· © The! proprietors of lands/ n Ee 
who moſtly reſide in Europe, fenditheit repreſenta-1 quer Gua- 
tives Whatever they want, and dramathe whole pros and kale 
duce of the eſtate by the return of their ſhip. An dhe land 


he 
agent, ſettled in ſome ſea · port of Great Britain, is greateſt 


intruſted with the furniſhing" the plantation, and ors, 
receiving the produre. This was impraclicable at 
Guadalupe; and the conquerors” in this reſpek 
were obliged to adopt the cuſtom of the eonquered. 
The Engliſh, informed of the advantage the 
French made of their trade with the colonies, 
haſtened, in imitation of them, to ſend their ſhips 
to the conquered iſland; and ſo'' multiplied" their 
expeditions, that they 'overſtocked the market, 
and ſank the price of all European commodities. 
The coloniſt bought them at a very low price, and, 
in conſequence of this _— obtained "= de- 
lays for the payment. 2 

- To this credit, adds! Was Becel, was pg 

: add: another ariſing from ſpeculation, which 
enabled the colony to fulfil its engagements: A 
great number of negroes were carried thither, to 
haſten the growth and enhance the value of the 

+ plantations. It has been ſaid in various memorials, 
all copied from each other, that the Engliſh had 
ſtocked Guadalupe with 30, ooo, during the four 
Fears and three months that they remained maſters 
of the iſland. The regiſters. of the cuſtom houſes, 
which may, 5 e on, a e — be no 
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2 inducement. for an-imp6ſition, atteſt that the tivin- 
ber was no more than 18,721. This was ſufficient 
do give the nation well- grounded hopes of en 
great advantages from their new conqueſt. But 
| their ambition was fruſtrated, and the colony, with 
its dependencies, was —_ to its TAO Pollo 
ſors in July 1763. { i ge 

By the r 66: Giadluge; wok * 
under ſtood ſeyeral-ſmall illands; which, being in · 
cluded in the diſtrict of her juriſdiction, fell with 
her into the hands of the Engliſh. Such is the 
Deſeada, which ſeems to have been detached from 
Guadalupe by the ſea, and is only ſeparated by:a 
{malt channel. It is a kind of rock, where nothing 
will grow but cotton. It is uncertain at what time 
it was firſt inhabited, but this line: ſettlement is : 
certainly not of long-ſtanding. els 240 6 1Þ 
_ "Tax Saints, three leagues diſtant from Guatalups 
are wo very ſmall. Mands,. which, with another 
yet ſmaller, make a triangle, and have a tolerable 
harbour. Thirty Frenchmen were ſent thither in 
1648, but were ſoon driven away by an exceſſißs 
drought, which dried up their only ſpring, before 
they had time to make any reſervoirs- A ſecond 
attempt was made in 1652, and laſting plantations 
Veere made, which now yield fifty thouſand "worght 

of coffee and ninety thouſand of cotton 
TuIs is inconſiderable, but it is more "than the 

produce” of St. Bartholomew, which was peopled 
with fifty Frenchmen in 1648. They were all 

maſſacred in 1656 by a troop of Caribs from St. 
Vincent and OO, and not replaced till a con- 

| | fiſerakly 
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4 Gerable time after. In 175g the coloniſts were no B 
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more than 170 in number, and their whole fortune — 


conſiſted in 54 ſlaves, and 64, ooo cocoa trees. Since 
the laſt peace, the population of the white people 


has amounted to 400, and that of the blacks to | 
zoo. The plantations have increaſed in the ſame - 


_ proportions." The ſoil of this-ſmall iſland+is very 
killy, and extremely barren; but it has the conve- 
nience of a good. harbour. The wretchedneſs bf 
the inhabitants is ſo well known, that the Engliſh 
privateers, which frequently put in there Ain the 
late wars, have always paid punctually for What 
few refreſhments. they could ſpare them, though 


the miſerable inhabitants were too weak to com- 


pel them. There is then ſome humanity left even 


in the breaſt of enemies and pirates; man is not 


naturally cruel; and only becomes ſo from feat or 
intereſt. The armed pirate, who plunders a veſſel 


richly laden, is not deſtitute of equity, nor even 


of compaſiion for à ſet of poor defenceleſs iſlanders. 


 MARIGALANTE was wreſted from her natural ; 


babitants, in 1648. The French, who had forcibly 
taken poſſeſſion of it, were long Anndyed bythe ſa 
vages of the neighbouring illands, but at laſt are 
left peaceable poſſeſſors of a land they have culti- 


vated, after they had depopulated ; it. This iſland is 


not large, but fruitful; it cultivates twenty · one ſu- 
gar plantations; 7,000 cocoa” trees, 562,700 ſtems 


of coffee, and 4,621,700 of cotton. If theſe frequent 
1 computations are tireſome to an indolent readet, who - 


is not fond of taking account of his . income, leſt 
he ſhould fing he muſt ſet bounds to his expences, 
| it 


E 25 at is to be eee be 4 toſs {6-26 - 
— caleulators, who find the ev meaſure” of *the 
ſtrength of a ſtate in the population and produce 

pf lands, and are by theſe means the better enabled 
to compare the natural reſources of the feveral na- 
tions. It is only by an exact regiſter of this kind 
that we can judge of the preſent ſtate of the ma-. 
ritime and trading powers that have ſettlements in 
America. Inu this caſe, accuracy conſtitutes the 
whole merit of the work; and the reader muſt ex- 
cuſe inelegance in favour of real utility. The pub- 

lic rs already. ſufficiently amuſed and impoſed upon 

by eloquent and ingenious diſcriptions of diſtant 
Countries; it is now time to inveſtigate truth, to 
compare the ſeveral. hiſtories of theſe countries, 
and to find out What they now are, rather than 
What they were formerly. For the hiſtory of what | 
is palt is of little more conſequence to the preſent 
age, chan the hiftory of what is to come. Let us 

_ then, again be permitted to obſerye, that no one 

1 ſpould think it ſtrange, that we ſo often repeat the | 

-  . Humeration of negroes and cattle, of lands and their 
produce ; in a Word, that we ſhould ſo frequently 
enter into diſquiſitions which may appear 1225 but 
are in fact the natural foundations of ſociety. Why |} 

' then ſhould we be en at 1 the 80 


„ 


ſp o& Cr... he NT 2 oh | 
Br the ſurvey taken in 1767, 7 1 an. includ: | 
ing the ſwaller ſetilements above-mentioned; n- 
dtains 1 1,863. white people of all ages, and of bath 
6 | ſexes; 
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faves ; Which e in * a nen of $5,396 
_ „ 2 9. 2 11 7 5 


Tux cattle oi of Eee eh | 
mules; 141 aſſes 3 17378 head of horned cattle; 


1489 5 ſheep or goats; and 2,669 hogs. The pro- 
viſſon is 30,470,218 trenches of caſſava; 2;819;262 


banana trees; 2, 11 ſquares of land eee 1 71 ; 


, 1 and potatoes. e 7 9 be 
Tux plantations contain 72 aruotto trees; 327 
6 caſſia; 13,92 of eocoa; 5, 88 1, 176 of coffee; 
12,756, 769 of cotton; 217,474 ſquares of land 


planted with ſugar-canes. The woods occupy | 


22,097 ſquares of land. There are 20, 247 in 
meadows; and 6, 405 are uncultivated or forſaken. 
, Only 1582 plantations gro cotton, coffee, and 
proviſions. Su gar is made but in 401. Theſe fugar- 
works employ 140 water-mills, 1 N 992 
oren, and 11 windmills. 


Tus produce of Guadalupe, including whads is 


poured i in from the ſmall iſlands under her domi- 
nion, ought to be very conſiderable. But in 1768, 
2 yielded to the mother. country no more than 
140,418 quintals of fine ſugar; 23, 663 quintals 


of raw ſugar ;- 34,205 quintals of coffee; 177955 


quintals of cotton; 456 quintals of cocoa ; 11,884 


dite! of ginger;; 2, 329 quintals of logwood ; 
24 cheſts of ſweatmeats; 165 cheſts of hqueurs ; 


34 caſks of rum; and 1,202/ undreſſed: ſkins. All 
_ theſe commodities were ſold in the colony only for 


7,103,838 livres'®; and the merchandiſe it has re. 
| Eived from France has colt but 4, 523,384 livres+. 


z . 
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DES K It is eaſy to judge from hence how great a pate 
= dle produce has been fraudulently exported, ſince 
: it is known that the crops of Mw aro tiers 
Fe Wo n than thoſe of Martini. 
Ink reaſons for this ſuperiority: are obvious | | 
Guadalupe employs a greater number of flayes 
upon the Plantations than Martinico, which being at 
the ſame time an iſland that trades, and is concerned 
in plantations, conſequently employs many of her 
Negroes in the towns and in the navigation. There 
are fewer children in Guadalupe, becauſe the freſh 
negroes brought to the new. erected works, are · all 
adults, or at leaſt able to work, and the black wo- 
men ſeldom breed till the ſecond year after their 
5 arrival in America. This may be owing to the 
change of climate and food affecting 1 conſtim- 
tions, or, poſſibly, to a kind of reſerve which 
they are more ſuſceptible of than they are gene- 
1 rally thought to be. Laſtly, a great many of 
1 thoſe blacks have been placed upon freſh lands; 
aud ground newly cleared always yields more than 
_— that which is exhauſted by long tillage. , 
* = Bur, if we may truſt to ſome obſervers, the co- 
lony. muſt expect that her plantations will decreaſe. 
They maintain that part of the iſland properly 
called Guadalupe had long ſince attained to the 
- utmoſt degree of increaſe ; and the Grande Terre, 
- almoſt all of which is newly cleared, affords _ 
fifths of the produce of the whole ſettlement. 
it is impoſſible that this part of the iſland can 12 
ſerve that flouriſhing ſtate, to which i it has caſually 


arrived. The * is naturally barren, 3 
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 exhaniſtel by ſorecd/ealtire, and the more expired 00-2 
to idle dreughts le Common tf this Ulitnate, | as amps 

there is hardly a tree left Befides the Lülttvatien 

ol it is attended Wiel difficulty und expence, and 

tte erops Can oy be kept up by © daf) inereſe 

of labour and enpence, and by Cönſtantiy return: — 

ng into the” ground ide ner Pfoäer of each 4 


Harveſt EC) 77 + 403.75 711 05937 3 9 n Het: 59461 "Cy 


Fit many ate of f inen eh, t. Guadalupe war 
- augment 80 inebme * eng ah." and that the 
time ok this increaſe is ear ac Hand. The colony 
has 50 Conſiderable debts. Havin g fewer” Wält 
than the richer iſlands, where" nence Das fon 
bee inereaſed the deſires and taſte of eh joyment, 
the. inhabitants a f ſpare the mofe for t E impror 
ment of their lands. Their fitnatfor, In the m T 10 
'of- the. Engliſh and” butch fettlethdin ts, "gave e Th 
EZ ay. opportunity of.cunning' A ; fourth 7 Art. : v2 
ſugars and, cotrons, at a higher”! rice "than thay 
would ſell for to the French: captains, 0 Ps 
Laves and other articles in erchange At 8 e 
nate. From theſe concurring. cireunſt; nces, 
"not unlikely that Guadalupe Win 6 on. riſe of 135 
elk to the reel Prolperity, . out. ſtance, 


TZU 


"nd norwithſtandi the reſtrain ver met Has 
impoſed vp on it ue ol e [EP XN 
3 oY FI b fonriſhing er wk 55 NED] d Chaves 
1 raiſed by the Tinglih? wh et 1 er 4. 8 
HY 8 7 13 * excited 4 eneral 107 riſe... It. 1 
ind bebe the mother: country Win that. king bh lupe, ſince 
coul dera. and reſpect 1 ich opu nice JInlpites, TO: 


reſtored to 


"Hitheres this, a8 All the enter Vd ar Hands, the domi- - 


bad been ſubordinate to Nartinico. It was reſcued ee 
Vor. 1 1 ES N : from Vance. 
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5 SYS from this dependence, by-;appointing. A governor 
—— and an intendant to preſide oyer it. Thele, new ad- 
miniſtrators, deſirous of ſignalizing their arrival by 
ſome innovation, inſtead of ſuffering the commodities 
of this illand to be diſpoſed.of through che uſual 
channel, laid a plan for conveying them directly to 
Europe, This ſcheme was by no means diſagreeable 
to the inhabitants, who owed Martinico two millions 
pf livres*, which they were not ready to pay; and 
it was contrived that the miniſtry at home ſhould 
adopt it. From that time all intercourſe was ſtridly 
prohibited between the two colonies, which be · 
came as great ſtrangers, to each, other, as if theß 
"had belonged to rival, or even to hoſtile. powers. 
Tux immediate connections of Guadalupe With 
15 rance had been hitherto, confined to fix or ſeven 
"hips every year. This number was increaſed, but 
not ſufficiently to enable che colony to Uiſpoſe' of 
the whole of her produce. This ſcheme was 00 
Baſtiiy carried into execution. It ſhould' haye been 
done very gradually and with much caution; r, 
certainly, moſt 1 innovations in Politics require to 
introduced and conducted with moderation. he . 
©harbours of Guadalupe are but bad, the coaſting | 
* trade difficult, and the goods frequently damaged | 
in loading and Caine” I heſe and other rex | 
. dons had dettered the merchants of the mother · q 
country from opening a. dire trade with the co· 
_ Jon 7 a i the i incon yeniences and hare 
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m oat EAST AND: WEST-I INDIES.: _ 
—_ to intice European ſhips to come to 2 B 00 i 
colony by ſome privileges and indulgeneies, which —.— - 
might balance. the diſadvantages that kept them | 
away. With this kind of mana the intended 
revolution would have been brought about gra- 
dually and inſenſibly. In thort,, the French ſhips 
ſhould have been encouraged, in order to keep. off 
thoſe of Martinico ; not-t thoſe of Martinico driven 
away, to bring in the F reach, wipe, which might | 
poſſibly never arrive. 
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Soch was the commercial dere FR nous 
fidered ; ;. but, perhaps, it might come in compe- 
tition with political intereſts of much greater im- 
portance. This is what we ſhall now examine. 
Fux xx has hitherto been unable effe@ually-t to 
pootali her on colonies, or to annoy thoſe of ow 
moſt formidable riyal. This double advantage can 
only be procured by a navy equal to that of a . 
power, which openly deelares itſelf her natural 
enemy. Till that period arrives, which, from her 
preſent ſituation, ſeems to be more and more re- 
mote, it concerns her, at leaſt, to put her colonies 
in America in a condition to provide for themſelves 
in caſe of a war. This they were able to do when 
Martinico was the center of all the windward ſet- 
lements. From this iſland, full of traders and ſe- 
men, and the moſt happily ſituated of all the French 
illands, wir regard to the winds that blow in | 
- theſe latitudes, were ſent out conſtant ſfuppliesof —/ 
men, arms, and proviſions, which reached the other 
colonies in twenty-four hours, with a moral cer- 
"ary, of not being intercepted, notwithſtanding 
" "NF 2 Me 
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BOOK the multiplicity/and" ſtrength of the” fquadions 
— deſtined to cut off this commumcafiöfi. 5 
Non Was tllis Il. S arms of Beile Kit 
bee ö Martine made it inp 105 for the Bri- 
riſh trade to be carried 6h Inte ts Convoy : "and 
as the con ald flor” be "regularly rr 
; badly provided,” 10 28 50 bring 4 conftarit fuß ply 
to a chmate hehe pie tifiohs Will nöt keeß Not I 
he Engliſh ande were often reduced to great ſcar. 
city. The provinces of North-Ainericicindeavoured, 
it is tine, ro- make up this deflcrene; but the 
cargoes fold ſo cheup, that they eculd not Afforda 
convoy ſo that the French privateers were cer. 
tainsof carrying bf two fifths of their trade with 
the ſouthern colonies. And, indeed, all the vi. 
: gilance and ſkill-of the Engliſh could not prevent 
tho Martinico privateers; during tire _ W 78 
re fourteen hundred veſſelsss 
Ant theſe advantages of Martiliec, in RY 
Guadalaps hid its Hare, and which greatly contri. 
buted to the victualling of both iſlands, and to diſtreſs 
the enemy's ſettlemefits, will be loſt by the ſoparatinn 
-mide between the colonies: hy the mother · countrj. 
Neither merchants, ſeamen, nor ſtationed: ſhips, wil! 
be any more ſeen there «and; if à war ſhould break 
| out, 4 will be ng fitting out the ſmalleſt arma 
ment in thoſe parts. It is tlie buſineſs of the 
court of - Verſailles to judge whether the direct 
navigation from the ports of France to Guadalupe 
„„ . for 10 _ a ene dom 
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50 New can France. be aſſured of enjoying a long Z 3 
* quiet poſſeſſion. of this iJahd? If the enemy = I 2 
that might attack the colony, choſe only” rol plyn- ER a 
der the Grande Terre, and 30 cart y offs the Mayes France for N 
and cattle; from thenee, it would be impolſible 10 of Guada- 
prevent them, or evento retallate upon; them e. 
unleſs an army were oppoſed to them. Fort Lewis, | 
Which defends this part of the ſettlement, is but 
a wretched; ſtar-fort, incapable of much ręſiſtance. 55 
All that, could poſſibly be expected would be to 
prevent the devaſtation from extending any fur- 
ther. The nature of the country preſents! ſeveral 
ſituations, ſome more favourable than / others, by 
which the progreſs! of an//afſajlant may be fecurely 
topped, whatgyer his courage or his, forces. may be, 
He would, therefore, be forced to reimbark. and 
pong to She 1 e 1s ee h 
Guadalupe. 2, £65110) en . ; 
pros, but at the 5 of, hs Tiger Rivers, and at 
that of the Bailiff ; 3.7.07 rather, theſe tyq places 
dae be moſt favourable to the ſucceſs of his en- 
_ terpriſe 37 becauſe they wauld bring him; nearer 
than any other to Fort St. Charles of the Baſſe- | 
terre, vhers che; would have leſs W * 
counter. 5 07592) 1 55 
Lr the enemy chinſe thor ofitheſe landings | 
they pleaſe, , they will find nothing more than a 
ſpot covered with trees, interſected with rivers, hol- 
low - ways, narrow paſſes, and ſteep aſcents, which 
they muſt march oyer expoſed to the French bre. 


| When, by. m5 ſuperiority of their forces, they TE 
Prat © | 03 have | : , 


| 


—— „ Nopped by the eminence of the great camp. This 
z ã⁊sĩ a platform ſurrounded by nature with the river 
+=" Galleon, and with dreadful ravines, to which art 
nas added parapets, barbettes, flanks; and embra- 
* fares, to direct the artillery in the moſt advanta- 


the works, which were: conſtructed there, ought at 


STORY OF SETTLES rs AND TRane | 
e have ſurmounted theſe difficulties, 6 vill be 


geous manner. This intrenehment, though for · 
midable, muſt be forced. It is not to be imagined 


that an intelligent general would ever leave ſuch a 
poſt as this behind him: his convoys would be too 
much expoſed, and he could not get up what 
would be neceſſary for carrying on the bete of fort 


St. Charles without much diſſicultix. 
If thoſe who were firſt employed in forifying 


Guadalupe, had underſtood the art of war, or ö 


even been only engineers, they would not have 
failed chuſing the poſition between the river Cenſe 
and the river Galleon, for erecting their fortifi- 
cations. The place then would have had towards 


the ſea- ſide à front, that would have incloſed a 


harbour capable of containing forty fail of ſhips, 
which' would have annoyed the enemy's fleet, with- 
out heing themſelves in the leaſt expoſed. The 
fronts towards the rivers Galleon and Cenſe would 
have been inacceſlible, being placed upon the fum- 
mit of two very ſteep aſcents. The fourth front 


would have been the only place open to an at- 


tack; and it would have been an eaſy matter to 
ſtrengrhen chat a8 much as wien have Bevin 8 cl 2 


Proper. 8 
By chuſing the plette bo of fort St. Charles, 


leaſt 


7 N TEE EAST. \ND WEST: INDIES. © 
leaſt to have flanked each other from the ſea and 
from the heights. But the principles of fortiſica- 
tion were fo much neglected, that the fire Was 
pointed entirely in a wrong direction, that the in- 
| ternal works were in all parts open to the view, 
and that the revetements 1 be battered from i 
ow bottom. At -Fof en bo] | Yo 
Sch was . condition of Fort St. Charles, 
| when in 1764 it was thought proper to put it in 
a ſtate of defence. Perhaps, it might have been 
| beſt to deſtroy it totally, aud to place the fortifi- 
cations on the poſition juſt pointed out. It was 
however thought neceſſary to cover the bad fort 
conſtructed by unſkillful perſons, with out- works; 
adding two baſtions towards the ſea - ſide; a good 
covered-way, which goes all round, together with 
a glacis, partly cut and partly in a gentle ſlope; 
two large places of arms with re- entering angles, 
having each a good redoubt, and behind theſe 
| good tenailles, with caponieres and poſterns of 
communication with the body, of the place; two 
redoubts, one on the prolongation of the ca- 
pital of one of the two places of arms, and the 
other at the extremity of an excellent intrench- 
ment made along the river Galleon, the plat- 
form of which is defended by the cannon from 
- another intrenchment made on the top. of the 
bank of the other ſide of the ſame. river; large 
and deep ditches, a reſeryoir for water, and a pow- 
der magazine, bomb proof; ;, in a word, a ſufficient | 
quantity of works under ground to lodge a third 
Part of the garriſon. All cheſe ontworks well con- 
O4 15 trived 
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tried. being added to the forts: will enable an 
active and experienced commander to hold; out 3 
e of wo months, and perhaps more., Bur | 
Whatever may be che reſiſtanoe that Guadalupe 
ean oppoſe, to the attacks of ite: ent is is, une 
to pafs on to St. Domingo. 7 

-Tars iſland is ſixty leagues in | Lite Its: maln 
breadth is about thirty; and its cireumference 
three hundred and fifty, gt ſir hundred: in toaſting 


1 . 
2 1261 * 


7 round the ſevenal bays. It is Parted lengthways, 


from eaſt;to weſt, by a ridge of mountains, eovered 
with woods, which, riſing gradually, exbibit the 
ſineſt proſpect ĩmaginable. Several of theſe-moun- 
tains were formerly full of mines, and, 3 
are ſo ſtill orhers are en culture. Al moſt all 
of them form delieious and temperate vallies ; but 
in tlie Plains, where the ſoil is very fertile, che 
air is fo ſcorching hot as to be almoſt intglerable, 
eſpecially in thoſe places by the ſea ſide where the 


coaſt runs narrow, between the water and the; back 


of the mountains, and is ex poſed to a: double re · 9 
fllection of. the en dann ou ence and * 
Mares. no to 1x1 


Spas was be fole 88 of ik 3 


| ſeſfion, when ſome Engliſt and French, Who had 
been driven out of St. Chriſtopher's, took refuge 


: there in 1630. Though the ſcüthern ebaſt, "Wikre 
they firſt ſettled, was in 4 -matmer forſaken; oe 
' conſidered, that being liable to be attacket? by a 


common enemy, it was but prudetit' to ſecure a 


retreat. For this purpoſe they* pitebed upon Tor- 


N a {mall Wand within two leagues Of the great 
5 | Pf 
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| 006.996. uren geg Fnanjard whe, re left a "MW 8 


guard it, netieed on the frlt ugmon e 


» Tap: adventurers.of both nations, nom ablolyzs 


- maſters of. an iſland. eight; leagyes long and two 


broad, found 4 pure air, but no river. and few 


ſprings. The moutttaing were eovered with, yalus 


a 
3 


201 


. * 


able woods, and the fertile plains only wanted: xhe 8 


hand of the cultiyator. The northern alt apy 


peared to be inaeceſſible ; but the ſouthern had an 
excellent harbour! commanded by a rock, which 


required only 'a battery of e to defend ithe 


entrance of the cfland; 1 2 4 bead 51241 T8 2d 

Tas happy ſieuation ſoon brouglit to Tortuga a 
euidtuse of thoſe people who are in ſearch either 
of fortune or Hberty. The moſt moderate applied 


themſelves to the / culture of tobacco, which grew 


into repute, while the more active went to hunt 
the buffaloes at $. Domingo, and Told their Rides 


to the Dutch. The moſt intrepid went oüt .o 


cctuize, and performed ſuch bold bring ING 
be long remembered. n 


Tuts ſettlement, Liatwed ig churt of Miata. 
Jud, ging by the, 'loffes they Had alteady ſuſtain ed, 
of che misfortunes hay ad! Tall to expect, they 
gave orders for. the deſtruction of the new co- 

5 fi The general oF the galleons choſe, for 
executing*his commiſſion, the time. when the brave 


14 


: inhabitants of rtüga were out at "ſea or 7 4 


e 


| mia r to o his . nation carrie 

all thoſe who y Were left at home. Fe then With 

dle, without leaving a ; atrilon, fully perfuaded 
5 that 


1 99 and with that 5 88 Which was then fa- 
off or p put to th 4. 
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BY 9 K* that fuch a precdurion was ! needle 
2 geance he had taken. 


sro oF Ob þ rrittisterg A n 


„after the wet 
But he 88 found that 
eruclty 1 is not the method to ſecure dominion. 

Tux adventurers, informed of what had paſſed 
at Tortuga, and hearing at the; ſame time Hes 
body of five hundred men, deſtined to Harraſs them, 
was getting ready at St. Domingo, judged that the 


| only way to eſcape the impending ruin, was to 


put an end to that anarchy in which they lived, 


They, therefore, gave up perſonal independence 
to ſocial ſafety, and made choice of one Willes to 


be ar their head; an Engliſhman who had diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf on many occaſions by his prudence 
and valour. Under the guidance of this chief, 
at the latter end of 1638, they retook an iſland 


which they had poſſeſſed for eight years, and for- 


tiſied it, that they might not loſe it again. 
Ink French ſoon felt the effects of national 


partiality, . Willes, having ſent for as many of his 
countrymen as would enable bim to give laws, 
treated the reſt as ſubjects, Such 1 is the natural 
progreſs of dominion; in this manner molt. mo- 
| narchies have been formed. Companions in exile, 
war, or piracy, have choſen a leader, who, ſoon 
uſorps the authority of a maſter. Ar firft he I 
_ ſhares the power or the ſpoils 1 with the ſtrong zeſt ; 
till the multitude, cruſhed by the few, 5 0 
the chief to aſſume the whole power to himſelf; 
and then monarch degenerates into deſpotiſm. 
But ſuch Pl ſeries of revolutions can only take 
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"place in many Years in great ſtates. An i 


it of bateen leagues. ſquare, i is, of too. much conſe- 
Es Aube 5 
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quence to be peopled with 11755. The üer B gg K Fe 
De Poincy, governor-general” of the Windward | — 
illands, being informed of the tyranny of Willes, | 
immediately ſent forty Frenchmen from St, *Chrifs . 
topher's, who collected fifty more on the coaſt R 3 
St. Domingo. T hey landed at Tortuga; and, hay - 
ing joined their countrymen on the iſland, ther 
alltogether ſummoned the Englim to withdraw. 
The Engliſh, diſconcerted at ſuch an unexpetted 
and vigorous action, and not doubting but ſo much 
haughtineſs was ſupported. by a much greater 
force than it really Was, evacuated the iſland, and 
never returned, bo 1 
Tux Spaniards were not i Pee bie They 
offered ſo much from the depredations of the 
irates which were daily ſent out from Tortuga, 
that they thought their peace, their honour, and 
their intereſt, were equally concerned in getting 
that iſland once more in their own power. Three. 
times they recoyered it, and were three times 
driven out again. At laſt it remained in the 
hands of the French, in 1639, and they kept it 
till they were ſo firmly eſtabliſhed at St. Domingo, 
as to diſregard, ſo ſmall a ſettlement. 
ITnkix progreſs, however, was but flow, and 
they firſt drew. the attention of the mother-country | 
in 1665. Huntſmen, indeed, and pirates were 
continually ſeen hovering about from one iſland to 
another; but the number of planters, who were 
properly the only coloniſts, did not exceed, four 
T0 F The ne was 1 5 how ne. 
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* 5 hp gien pee, en eee 
CE of Anjou, named. Bertrand Dogsten. 
alen by „ PSs; "PROP nature. had formed whe | 
the French great in himſelf independent of the : files. or 


to render 


this colony {LOKRS, 9f ae had ferred Flteen ears in zh 
advanta- Marines, When he went over to America in £756. 
keous. Fg the beſt:contriz red. plans, > failed. in Þ 
enn forqmde he fhewed in his | 
misfortunes made his yirtues the mqrę copſpicy- - 
ous; and the expedients, he | ound. out to extricate 
himſelf, heightened 1 e opinion already, entertained 
of bis! genius. The e: eſteem and attachme t, he 15 


XII 


jnlpited the French with at t. Domingo 


2s „ © — 


Vith che care of Greding, or r: her of Fo 
5 that colony. , © : nh oh 

* erccution of this project as full q 
culties. It Was neceſſary to ſubdue 3 a Jawleſs 00 


78141 


Who, till then, had ad 2 a fate e of the moſt 


1781 


abſolute independence; : to 'reconcile to labour A 
troop. of plunderers, . who delighted baly in rapine 


fry PTR 


| and idleneſs; ; to prevail upon men accuſt on ed 
= | 'rrade freely with all! nations, to ſubmit to th pri- 
= vileges of an excluſive company fo fo med in 1 
=: for all the French ſettlements, " en this. a 
effected, it then became neceſſary to allur ure yew in 


11 vl 


"habifants into a country Which had been 50000 


"a5 a had climate, and which was not yet non to 
4 8 wut 1291 FL EL 


be ſo fertile: as it really Was. 3% 
Dogo, e ontrary, to the g eneral opinion, was 
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; in hopes he thould ſucceed. VR long intercourſe 
Wich men be Was to ;Soxern, K bad . bin .h 
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| ſiogeſt} or his hofieſt ſoul adopt no method of en 
 piglngy them, "bit what Was noßle ani juſti! The 
ters were determined te ge ff Nurch of—  - 

mots adbantagecus Jatitudes; he detaintd them 


by by cellnquiſhin to them thay are of the booty 


Which his poſt entitled him to, and by obtaining 


for theiti from Portugal oommiſſions for attackiug 
the Spaniards; even after they had made peace 


with France. This was the only method to make 
theſe men friends to their country, who! other wiſe 
would have turned enemies, rather than hate re- 
| nounced the hopes of plunder- The büctaneers, 
or huhtſmen, uho only wifhed to raiſe a ſufficlency 
to erèdt habitations, found him ready to advance 


chem money without intereſt, or to procure them 
ſome by his credit: As for the planters; whom te 


preferred to All che other coloniſts; he gave them 


S every poſſible:enconragement within the SIE 
: his induſtrious activity:: 


 Tazsz happy alterations abel anl. to de 


wt perinanent. The governor wiſely ænnſidered, 
that women could alone perpetuate the —— 


of the men and the welfare of the colony, by pro- 
moting population. There was not one female on 


the new ſettlement. He therefore ſent for ſome. 


Fifty came over Ee France, and were ſoon diſ- 
poſed of at a very high ꝓrice. Soon; after; a like 
number arrived, and were ohtained on ſtill Higher 


Fr a 


* | 


terms. This was the on W to gratify che moſt 


1 the — 7 bloodſhed. Alt 
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—— the inhabitants expected to have female companion 
— from their own country, to alleviate and to ſhare 
their fate. But they were diſappoisted 28 
were after wards ſent over, except abandoned wo- 
men; who uſed to engage themſelves for ow 
year in the ſervice! of the men. This method of 
loading the colony with the refuſe of the mother 
Sousotry, introduced: ſuch a Profligacy of manners 
that it became neceſſary to put a top to ſo dange- 
rous an eæpedient, but without ſubſtituring a better. 
By: this neglect, St. Domingo loſt a great many 
honeſt men, who could not live happy there, and 
was deprived of an inereaſe of population, Which 
might have proceeded from the coloniſts, who fill 
preſerved their attachment to the iſland. The co- 
lony has long felt, and, perhaps, Feels le day, 
RC of ſo capital an error. D N . 
--NoTwrTHSTANDING this error, Daren found 
means to increaſe the number of planters to fifteen 
ha in four years time, when there were only | 
four hundred at his firſt coming. His ſucceſſes were 
daily increaſing ; when they were ſuddenly ſtopped, 
min 1670, by an inſurrection, which put the whole 
colony in a ferment. He was not at all cenſuted 
for this unfortunate 8 in Nr * zer 
ft Ne had not the leaſt ſhare. 
| Wuxx this worthy man was e hoy the 
court of France to the government of Tortuga and 
St. Domingo, he could only prevail upon the in- 
| habirants to acknowledge his authority, by giving 
them hopes that the ports under his juriſdiction 
| ould be open to a] Yet fuch-was the 
= | | aſcendent 


2 | 4s 4 
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 oſeendent the: gaited-over their, minds, that 55 a * B . 
ces; he eſtabliſhed! in the colony the excluſive "= 
| ee the company: which in time epgrofled 
the whole trade. But this company became 0 
elated with proſperity; as to be. guilty of the in- 
juſtice of ſelling, their goods far two-thirds more 1 
| than, had till then been paid to the Dutch. 80 | 
deſtructire a monopoly revolted the inhabitants. j 
They took up arms; and it was but a year after, | | 
that they laid them. down, upon condition that.all — oe 
French ſhips ſhould be free to trade with them, | = 
paying five per cent. to the company at coming in 
and going out- ' Dogeron,, who. brought about this 
: accommodation, ayailed himſelf of that circumſtance 
to procure twg ſhips,. ſeemingly deſtined to convey 
his crops into Europę, but which in fact were more 
the property of his coloniſts than his own. Every 
one ſhipped bis own commodities on. board, allow- 
| ing, a moderate freight. On, the. return of the 
veſſel, the generous governor, cauſ ed the cargo to 
| be expoſed. to, public view, and..every.,one took 
uhat he wanted, not only at prime-coſt, but upon 
ruſt, without intereſt, and even without notes f 
hand. Dogeron had imagined. he. - ſhould inſpire _ 
them with ſentiments of probiry and. greatneſs of 
. foul, by taking no other ſecurity, than their word. 
He was cut off by death in the midſt of. theſe pa- 
1 rental offices, in 1673; leaving , other inheri- 
. tance. than, an example 5 iim, and e 
humane and de. % of i Hank 
d ant TY ais on bun chin ($5. 
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rs nephow Foundy ſuecbedöd rather ke 
== Untiesthans ts che honours of His Plbeel Wide | 
* qualifications ab Dogarviy n was Hor ſe ret 
u man; becauſe the” fol wed This Reps more fm 


wmitation ttiat! Rom natural üftpöbgion. Vie the 


Public order was maäßtaltlec y chat "WG | 


| "Mtablith's Ade ſudotdinatob' it: Poi 


hie Tt ite aten b iperivr | 
| "council at dung ph process of Fx 7 4 
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Uidiſcernitig thultitude Placed an [qual confidence | 
an bott; and bor had tile Nbretir aud bsppibed 
+6"eltabliſh the Elony upon Hrm footitig, with. 


Hut lawys and Wittiout fpldiers. Their natural 800d 


tity,” determined 41 


Tenſe, and their Known inte 
Aifferences t the ſätisficliöft of eh parties; 4d 


Which is che natural conſequent} of per ſom 


80 wife? 4 ebilltution Cold pot De faltig n 
krequited too much virtue to malt! it fo! In 160 


"there was 10 vifibte an alterztibn, hat,. i der 
8 100 

Zäminiſtrarcts Were called ich frght Martittcb, Whete 

125 policy was alfeady ina great meafihfe al 

heſe legiſlators af 5 Tours f 5pdicxtare in 


N. Franc, for tte 
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e ee auth Nerd be. U- 


duced without" ſome ppoßtistl. It eg the | 
Feared"thit the hunters and Pirates, who copfed | 
{He Bulk f che people, avelfe from the Tertrhints 
that were going to be fait Upbn them, und go 
yer to the Spaniards and to Jamaica, allured by | 
"the * of great advantages. The planters 
themſel ves 


tthemlelves were under TIN: deppen Id this B © 90K 2 
kind, as their trade was clogged with ſo many re 
ſtrictions, that they were forced to ſell their com- 
modities at a Very low price. The former were 
gained by petſualions; the latter by the proſpect © 
of a change in their ituarion, which yas truly | 
deſperate. 8 : 
Sxixs had been the ficlt article of erbeten 
from St. Domingo, as being the only things the 
| buccaneers brought home. Tobacco was after wards 
added by the culture of lands; and! it was ſold to | 
oreat adyantage to all nations. This trade” —— 
ſoon confined by an excluſire company; Which, | 
indeed, was in a ſhort time aboliſhed, büt with 
no advantage for the ſale of tobacco, llace that 
was farmed out. The inhabitants, höping to meet 5 
With ſome indulgence from government, as a re- l 
ward for their ſubmiſſion; offered to give the king * 
a fourth part of all the tobacco they ſhould A 
into the kingdom, free of all charge, even of EE oe 
freight, upon condition they ſhould have che hs N 
tire diſpoſal of the other three · fourths. | They 3 1 
made it appear, that this method would bring in 
a clearer profit to the revenue than the forty ſols * 
per cent. which were paid by the farmer. Private 
intereſts oppoſed. ſo reaſonable a, propofal. This 
inſtance of ſeverity exaſperated the coloniſts; 2 
fortunately for them, they applied themſelves + 
holly to the culture of indigo and ooo. Cotton | 
vag a very promiſing. article, b becauſe it had in 9 
e times greatly enriched the Spaniards; but co 
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1 222 OX they ſoon gave it up, for what reaſon is notknown; 
aud in a few years not a ſingle cotton. Rn. was to 
W 
| _TiLL then the labours bad all been performed by 
hirelings, and by the pooreſt of the inhabitantz. 
Some ſucceſsful expeditions againſt the Spaniards, 
| procured them a few negroes. The number was 
increaſed by two or three French ſhips, and much 
more by prizes taken from the Engliſh during the 
Par of 1688; by an invaſion of Jamaica, from 
whence the French brought away three thouſand 
blacks, in 1694. Without ſlaves, the culture 1 
„ ſugar could not be undertaken; but they alone I 
were nat ſufficient. Money was wanting to ere& | 
buildings, and to purchaſe utenſils. The profit 
ſiome inhabitants made with the free-booters, who 
were always ſucceſsful in their expeditions, enabled 
them to employ the flaves. They therefore under- 
took the planting of thoſe canes, which convey the 
gold of Mexico to nations whoſe onl * mines are 
: fruitful lands. N I 
por the colony, which, though ir had loft fome 
|, . - of its Europeans, had ſtill made a progreſs to tbe 
=  *north and weſt, amidſt the devaſtations that prece- 
1 ded the peace of Ryſwick, was yet but little ad- 
= -. _ © " vanced. to the ſouth. This part, which includes 
= — fifry leagues of ſea- coaſt, had not a hundred in- 
= habirants, all living in huts, and all extremely 
wretched. The government could fix upon 10 
= better expedient, to make ſome advantage of ſo &x- | 
=_ . tenſive and ſo fine a country, than to grant, in 
A 2695 for the _ of thirty ren, the ' Property 
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«df it to a company, which took the name of St. B 


8 Curaſſou, was to open a contraband trade with 
the Spaniſh continent, and to clear the vaſt tract 
of land included in the grant. This laſt: object, as 


that was attended to. 


and abilities, obtained ſlaves that were to be paid for 


livres * ; and the women at the rate of four hun- 
dred and fifty livres +. The ſame credit was al- 


vered at the market price. The company engaged 
to buy up all the produce of the lands at the ſame 
rate as thoſe commodities were ſold for i in the other 
parts of the iſland. The ſociety, which made ſo 


them but the excluſive right of buying and ſelling 
through the whole territory aſſigned to them. Even 
this dependence, oppreſſive to the coloniſt, was 
till alleviated by allowing him to take, where he 


occaſion to buy. 


Tur monopoliſt, as a torrent that i is loſt in the 

abyſs itſelf has made, works his own ruin by bis 
| rapaciouſneſs, by draining the country where he 
1 his tyranny. This miſmanagement ofthe 


P 2 „ , 
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it was the moſt important, was ſoon the only one 
To advance the improvement of cn be 8 | 
company freely granted lands to all who-applied 

for them. Each perſon, according to his wants 


in three years; the men at the rate of ſix hundred 


many conceſſions, had no other compenſations for 


pleaſed, whatever he was left in want of, and to 
pay out of his cath whatever he * bare 
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lowed for merchandiſe, though it was to be deli- - 
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oppreſſor, the dejection of the oppreſſed, both, 


* concur to check induſtry and trade i in ſtates ſub. 


woes 


Misfor- 


jected to excluſive privileges. 1 company of 


St. Louis affords an inſtance, among many others, - 


of the il} effects of ſuch private combinations, It 


was ruined by the knavery and extravagance of! its | 
. agents; nor was the territory committed to its 


tunes that 


happen to 


the colony. 


care, the better for all theſe loſſes, The Planta- 
tions and people that were found there, when the 
company gave up her rights to the government 
in 1720, were chiefly owing to the Foptrabund 
traders. 12 WER 


Ir was during the long and bloody war begun | 


on account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, chat this at- 


tempt had been made towards the improvement of 
the colony. It might have been expected to have | 
made a ſpeedy progreſs, when tranquillity was re. 


ſtored to both nations by the peace of Utrecht. 


Theſe happy proſpects were blaſted by one of 


thoſe calamities which it is not in the power of 
man to forefee. All the cocoa-trees upon the co- 


Jony died in 1715. Dogeron had planted the firlt 


in 166g. In proceſs of time they had increaſed; 


eſpecially in the narrow valleys to the weſtward, 
There were no leſs than twenty thouſand. upon 
ſome plantations ; ſo that, though cocoa ſold for no 


more than five ſols * a pound, it was become 2 


| 


| pv ah ſource of wealth. 


Col rivArions of greater importance "amply 
compenſated this loſs, when the colony was threa · 


F tened with a total ſubverſion. A conſiderable 


. 6 5 . . "_ 
8 . | . | number | 


| ne 1 Two-pence halfpenny. | 
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mier of” its inhabitants, Who had FLOUS: 


twenty or thirty years labour in a burning: climate, 
to lay up a competency to ſpend a comfortable 
old age in their native country, were returned to 
1 with a ſufficient, fortune to enable them to diſ. 
charge their debts and purchaſe eſtates. - Their 
commodities were paid them in bank notes, which 


1 
BOOK 
III. 


— 


proved uſeleſs. to them. * his fatal calamity 2 


obliged thein'to return poor into an iſland from 


vbence they had departed rich; and reduced them 


in their old age, to ſolicit places, as ſtewards to 


the very people who had formerly been their ſer- 


vants. The fight of fo many unfortunate perſons, 
inſpired a general deteſtation, both of Law's 
ſcheme, and of the India company, which was 


conſidered as accountable for this ill-concerted pro- | 


ject of finance. This averſion, raiſed by mere com- 


paſſion, was ſoon ſtrengthened by very, confider- 


able perſonal intereſts. 


"Is 1722, agents came from ihe Tndia company, | 


which had obtained an exclufiye grant of the 
negro trade, on condition that they ſhould furniſh 
two thouſand: negroes yearly, This was evidently 
a double misfortune for the colony, which could not 
expect to get above one-fifth of the ſlaves they 
wanted, and foreſaw that thoſe would be ſold at an 
extravigatit price. Their diſcontent broke out into 


ads of the greateſt violence. Some commiſfaries, 
who, by their inſolent behaviour, had greatly 


heightened the dread naturally conceived of all 


monopoly, were forced to repaſs the ſeas. "The 


buildings where they tranſacted their buſineſs were 
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burnt, to the ground. The ſhips that came 10 ; 
them from Africa, were either denied admittance | 


into the harbour, or not ſuffereg to diſpoſe of their 


cargoes. The chief governor, who endeavoured 
to oppoſe theſe diſturbances, ſaw his Authority 


deſpiſed, and his orders diſobeyed, as they ver 
not enforced by any compulſive power: he Was 
even put under arreſt. Every part of the iſland 
reſounded with the clamaurs of ſedition, and the 


- Noiſe of arms. It is difficult to ſay how far theſe | 
_ exceſſes would have been carried, had not govern- 


ment had the prudence to make conceſſions, This 
extreme confuſion laſted two years. At length, 


the inconveniences reſulting from anarchy dif 


poſed, the minds of all parties to peace, and trau 


quillity Was reſtored without having recourle to 
violent meaſures. _ 
' From that period, no colony ever fo. mh ite 


proved its time as that of St. Domingo. It ad. 
vanced with the utmoſt rapidity to a proſperous 


ſtate. The two unfortunate: wars which annoyed 


its ſeas, have only ſerved to compreſs its ſtrength, 


which has increaſed the more ſince the ceſſation of 
hoſtilities. A wound is ſoon healed when the con- 


ſtitution is ſound. Diſcaſes themſelves are a kind 
of remedies, which, dy the expulſion of the vitiated 
humours, add new vigour to à robuſt habit of | 
body. They reſtore the equilibrium of the whole 
frame, and impart to it a more regular and uni- 
form motion. 80 war ſeems to ſtrengthen and 
ſupport national ſpirit in many ſtates of Europe, 


which might be ener vated and Serre by the 
7 3 
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quicken labour. 
ſplendour, provided their rulers will let them 


follow their own bent, and not pretend to direct 


their ſteps. This principle is peculiarly appli- | 
cable to France, where nothing more is requiſite - 


o * * 
- 5% 2 * ; 


| proie of commerce, and the enjoyments dr B o Ok 
luxury. The immenſe loſſes which almoſt equally 

attend victory and defeat, excite induſtry and 
Nations will recover their former 
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a 


to proſperity than to give a free courſe to the acti- 
vity of the inhabitants. Wherever nature leaves 


chit at full liberty, they ſucceed in giving her 
powers their full ſcope. St. Domingo affords a 


friking inftance of what may be expected from a 


good ſoil and an adyantageous ann in the 
hands of Frenchmen. 


Tuts colony has 180 leagues of ebe lying 


I the north, the weſt, and the ſouth. The ſou- 


Preſent 
ſtate of this 


thern part extends from cape Tiburon, to the 


point of Cape Beata, which takes in about fifty 


| leagues: of coaſt, more or leſs confined by the 
mountains. The Spaniards had built two large 


towns in that part, at the time of their proſperity, 


but forſook them in their decline. The vacant 


towns were not immediately occupied by the 


French, who might not think themſelves in ſafety 
ſo near the town of St. Domingo, where was cen- 
tered the chief force of the. nation upon whoſe 
ruins they were riſing. Their privateers, who 
commonly afſembled at the little iſland called 


Vache Ifland, to cruize upon the Caſtilians, and 


divide their ſpoils, emboldened them to begin a 
fetilement on the * coaſt 1 in 1673. It : 
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'B "Xl K was ſoon deſtroyed, and was not reſumed till a 
n conſiderable time after. The company appointed 
9 to ſettle and extend this colony might be of ſome 
ſervice to it; but the progreſs it made was chiefly 
owing to the Engliſ of Jamaica, and the Dutch AF 
of Curaſſou; ; who, having reſolved to carry almoſt 
all their ſlaves to this place, bought up the pro- 
duce of à land which. they themſelves contributed 
to improve. The merchants. of France have 8 
length! become informed; and fince the year 1740, 
they frequent chat part which 1 is the moſt diſtant.of - 
the colony, though the ſailing out of this road is | 
5 ſometimes very tedious and Mingult, on account of 
5 the wings. 7 : 
? Tas Gt lemoiit 3 lies to. 1 of BY 
rxreſt, is called Jaquemel. Though of a pretty long 
ſtandiag, it contains but forty-two houſes. The 
ſoil of this and the neighbouring ſettlements is ſo 
hemmed in by the mountains, that no great degree 
of opulence i is to be expected from it; but, in ano- 
I «they view, it merits the attention of government. 
| + It lies very conveniently for the reception of any 
nmuocops or warlike ſtores, which the mother- count? 
might chooſe to convey to the colony in time of 
. War, and which would run great riſques in taking 
the north ſide; that being the natural. and con- 
ſtant ſtation of the enemy's 8 ſquadrons. Jaquemel h 
may alſo be of great ſervice in another view. The 
little Dutch illand of Curaſſou affords in times of 
haoſtiſities an inexhauſtible ſtore of proviſions. : 
Their privateers being ſtrong and bold enough 
60 ent che little privateers of Roy, the only 
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| agli veſſels that have hitherto obſtruged tieir 1 
operations, have poured an immenſe ſtock of Pro- — 
viſions into the port of Jaquemel, during the late 
.troubles. They will continue this ſupply as = 
as is required, provided their landing is only ſe- 

| cured by proper batteries, or by the protection of 
a frigate or two. This place will ſupply the.weſ- 

tern fide of St. Domingo, by a road of eight leagues . 
only, which leads to Leogane and Port-au-Prince ; 
and the ſouthern ſide by ſmall boats that can ad . 
range the coaſt. 

WðꝗꝰIIE Jaquemel Chg the 4 $t. E 

Levis is the defence of the iſland. This town, 
built in the beginning of the century, lies at the 
bottom of a bay, which makes a tolerable har- „ 

bour. It contains but forty houſes, and ſeems to 
be naturally deſtined to perpetual poverty, wanting 

even the aſſiſtance of art to ſupply its inhabitants 

with water fit to drink. Some Jews, who live witb 0 

out the gates of St. Lewis, at length undertook to 
form an aqueduct, which they engaged to conſtruct 
at their own expence. This place! is the ſeat of 
government, and receives the few men of war 
which appear in cheſe latitudes. This is the only 
advantage it has; and it is by this it is able to pro- 

tteect the trade and wealth. of din OY lies ten 
leagues lower. 7 ] 

Tunis town ſeems to have n 3 a8 it t b 0 

| fortuitouſly 3 in the botom of a ſhallow bay, which 
grows more and more ſo, and has. but three-chan- 
nels. The anchorage is ſo confined and ſo dan- 
gerous during the equinox, that ſhips which hap- 
pen 


— 
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B 2 4 K pen to be there at that Sealhti are frequently loft 
0 5 The great quantity of mud brought thicher by : 2 


3 


with ſtagnant water. The air of this fpot is foul 
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torrent, called the ſouth river, has increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that in thirty years time there will 
be no entrance. The canal, formed by the vici- 
nity of Vache Ifland, is of no uſe, and only ob- 
ſtructs the navigation. The creeks in this place 
are the reſort of the privateers of Jamaica. As 
they cruize there without fails, and can obſerve 
-withour being ſeen, they always have the advantage 


of the wind over ſuch veſſels as are hindered by the 


violence and conſtant courſe of the winds from 
Paſſing above the ifland. If any men of war 


bond be forced to put into this bad barbour, 


the impoſſibility of ſurmounting this obſtacle and 
that of the currents, in order to get to windward 
of the iſland, would oblige them to follow the 
track of merchant ſhips. Doubling, therefore, one 
-zfter another the point of Labacon, on account 
of the ſhoals, theſe ſhips would get between the 
Jand and the enemy's fire, with the difadvantape of 
the wind, and would de be Fea oi 1 an 
inferior ſquadron. © 

"Tax town of Cayes is-not dener chav” its lite 
Sore. It contains 280 houſes, all ſunk into 
ſwampy ground, and moſt of them ſurrounded 


and unwholeſome; and on this account, as well as 


che badneſs of the harbour, it has often been 
wiſhed that the trade with the mother · count) 
could be transferred to St. Lewis. But the efforts 
khat have been made co elfeQ this, have hitherto 


5 FOE been 
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| ſpeedy fortune, to go directly to Cayes. 
Jo pretend to. thwart this partiality would bs. 


=. Act] 3 . ow” „„ a — — Dt ad 2 13 
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e unſucreſsful; and uill for erer be lo, for r 8 
| evident reaſons. 


Tux town of Cayes i is rende with a uin 
nearly ſix leagues long, and four and a half broad. 


The ground which is very even, extremely fruitful, 


— 


and in every part fit for the culture of ſugar, is 


well watered in many places, and may be ſo every 

| where. Nothing 1s wanting to make 1 rival the plain f 

are daily increaſing, and will ſoon multiply to ſuch 
a number as to make the moſt of this fertile ſpot. 
So many advantages are an inducement to perſons 


who croſs the ſeas merely in hopes of n, A 


* C 


to retard to no purpaſe the progreſs of a good ſet- 


tlement. Even the caprioes of induſtry ſhould be 
indulged by government. The leaſt uneaſineſs in 
the trader creates diſtruſt. Political and military 
reaſonings will never prevail againſt thoſe of in- 
tereſt. The colonies are influenced by no other 
 Jule, Wherever there is the greateſt Plenty of 
ſpecie, there they fertle, Trade is like a plant 


that only flouriſhes in a ſoil of its own chuſing. It 
diſdains every kind of reſtraint. Forbidding the 


trade of Cayes would be juſt as abſurd a piece of 
4yranny, as ordering the dealers at a fair to Tye 
their ſtalls. 


AlL that the French miniſtry. could reulatiably 


- propoſe, would be to fortify, and in ſome mea- 
ſure to render this place more wholeſome. Both 


| agen be — by digging a diteh all round 
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BOOK che town, and the.rudbiſh would, Fan tin up 
Wi the marſhes within. The ground being raiſed 

higher by this contriyande, would conſequently 
grow drier; the water, which would be brought 
down by a . deſcent from the river into this 
deep ditch, would, by the affiſtance of ſome forti- 
ſications, ſecure the towns from the attacks of the 
Privateers; and would even afford a temporary 
defence, and allow time to dere with” a 
* e $2 +t9.h 1 * 
"GREATER <> III pt, Nitt ber a4 | 
Why not allow a factitious harbour to an impor- 
tant mart, which will ſoon be ſtopped? The mer- 
chant ſhips that ſeek ſhelter in what is called the 
Flemiſh: Bay, leſs than two leagues to windward of 

. Cayes, ſeem to point out this ſpor as the harbour 
that this town ſtands in want of. It would contain a 

_ conſiderable number of men of war, fafe from all 
_ winds; would afford them ſeveral-careening places; 
would admit of their doubling the Vache Iſland to 
windward; and enable them to carry on with the 
town along-fide the coaſt, an intercourſe; which, 
being protected by batteries properly diſpoſed, 
would intimidate the privateers. The only incon- 
venience is, that the ſhip- worm is more apt to in- 
jure the veſſel in this place than in other parts; on 
account of the nature of the W 1 the calm- 

neſs of the ſea. SOT... 

\ THERE is a fater anchorage. : at the! town. of 
addr but it is only fit for ſmall veſſels. The 
Foreign trade which is allowed there in time of 
war, and can ſcarce be prevented in time of peace, 
8 . | has 
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| * rendered this port of conſequence; which is, B o 0 * 
however, almoſt in a defenceleſs ſtate. Next to 2 85 


Cayes, this is the principal town upon the coaſt, 


where moſt buſineſs is tranſacted. Its territory, and 


the adjacent country, whoſe productions it con- 


ſumes, abounds chiefly i in 3 TO at little of N 


this is con veyed to France. 
Tux ſouthern part terminates at cape Tiburon. 


| The little ſettlement that has been formed there, 


in lieu of a harbour, has only a road, in which the 
ſea is conſtantly. rough; but its fortifications are a 
protection to ſuch merchant ſhips as are able to 
double the cape. It affords a retreat both to 


neutral ſhips, Which being purſued by pirates, 


| have not been able to reach Jaquemel ; as well as 
to men of war, which may be in danger from the 


violence of the winds in. theſe latitudes ; or from 


the ſuperior ſtrength of an enemy's ſquadron. | _ 
Troven this coaſt is the leaſt of the three be- 
| longing to the French colony of St. Domingo, 


and that on the laſt day of December, 1766, it 


contained but 33,663 flaves; yet it is ſo conſider- 


able, that the mother country may expect in time 
as great. a produce from it as from the richeſt of 


her Windward iſlands, It is at "preſent greatly Cx» 
poſed from its vicinity to Jamaica; but in time it 


may be in a condition to threaten that bulwark of 
the Engliſh, when once the lands are improved, 
the country well peopled, the ſea · ports fortified 


and defended, and when once it has attained that 


degree of proſperity to which a * eee 
—_ to > bring 1 it. 
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riſing ground where the air is pure, has ſome good 


L chat privateers, which cruize upon the coaſt- of 


i — V made ar progres, . 1 much 
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vateer appeared. Notwithſtanding this'precatition, 


conveniences fo reffttigg, and a ſhelter from al 


and frequented, were it not for the vicinity of Go- 


f 
1 


D 7 TRADE 


In paſſing from the ſouth to the weſt, the next ſet. 
tlement is at Cape Donna Miara. It is is at prefent ſo 
weak, that in twenty leagues of ſea: eoaſt, there are 
not above fifty Europeans able to bear arms. Aud, 
indeed, a declaration of war is to them a ſignal ot - 
retreat, although they ventured to remain in their 
habitations during the late hoſtilities: But every 
inhabitant took care to provide aſubrerraneous re- 
treat for himſelf and his ſlaves, whenever any pri. 


ſeveral of their works: bare been e 0 | 


Taz next Aſtrid, bes "4 the” name & 5 
Grande Anſe, or Panſe de Jeremie, is not ſo lia- 
ble to theſe accidents. This town, ſituated on a 


houſes; and ſeems to promiſe to be fucceſsful. The 
great plenty of its cotton and cocoa has induced ſome 
merchants to trade there, and it is to this place 


Jamaica; bring in their prizes. Culture and popu. | 


more. I 
Taz fame” fictehs is not to be pie at Petit f 
Guave, This place, ſo famous in the times of 4 
che free-booters, is now only a heap of ruins. Is 
former ſplendour” was owing to a road, where 
ſhips of all burdens found excellent anchorage,” 


winds. As a harbour 1 it would ſtill be conſiderable 


nave, and for the * waters of the river 
25 | | 3 AVE 
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Abaret which i is loſt in the moraſſes, and ker 2 oy 7 
the air foul and unwholeſome. ; 


1 


'LEoGANE, ſituated within fire leagues of Petit 
Guaxe, contains 317 houſes, which form a long 
þ 423 7 and fifteen ſtreets, ſpacious and well lad 

It ſtands half a league from the ſea, in a — 
Fs but fertile plain, well cultivated, and wa- 
tered with a great many rivulets. The inhabitants 
are extremely deſirous of having a canal opened 
from the town to the anchorage, which would fave 
the; inconvenience, of land carriage. If it were 
adviſeable to have a fortified town on the weſtern 
coaſt, undoubtedly. Leogane would claim the pre- 
ference. It ſtands upon plain ground, is not com- 
manded by any eminence, nor can it be annoyed 
by any ſhips. But to ſecure it from being ſur- 
priſed, it ſhould” be ſurrounded. by a rampart or 
earth with a deep dutch, which might be filled with 

water without the leaſt expence. This might be 
elected at a much leſs expence, than the works 
which have been, begun at Port · au · Prince; and 
with What ſucceſs ms aur, now: leave the, reader 
to determine. 

Tur weſtern. part 45 che iſland was the fut 1 
was cultivated by the French, that being ab the 
greateſt diſtance from the 'Spaniſhi fotces, Which 
they had then reaſon to fear. This being n thecen 
ter of the coaſts in their poſſeſſion, the. ſear of gg- 
vernment was fixed, there. It was firſt ſertledatithe 
Petit Guave, but they were ſoon diſguſted of che 
barrenneſs and unwholeſemeneſs of this ſpot. It 
Was * mansferrec. o — and afterwards 


to. 
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to Port-au-Prince; which i in 1750 became che reſ- 
dence of a ſuperior council, a commander in chief 
and an intendant. The place that Was made choice 
of for the intended capital, is an opening about 
1400 toiſes long i in a direct line, and commanded 
on both ſides. Two barbours, . formed by ſort 
iſlets, have afforded a pretence for this injudicious 
choice. The harbour intended for trading veſſels 
being now almoſt filled up, can no- longer admit 
men of war with ſafety ; and the great harbour de. 
ſigned for theſe, being as 'unwholeſome as the other, 
from the exhalations of the ſmall iſlands, neither i is 
nor can be defended W avy 550 N a 125 
rior enemy: 
A $MALL. ana might even block up 1 
e one in ſo unfavourable a poſition: Gonate, 
which' divides the bay in two, would leave a free 
and ſafe paſſage for the ſmaller ſquadron; the fea 
winds would prevent the other ſquadron. from get- 
ting up to it; the land winds, by facilitating the | 
exit of the enemy's ſhips from the harbour, would | 
jeave them the choice of retreating through either 
of the outlets of St. Mark and Leogane ; and they 
would, all other circumſtances being equal, always 
have the advantage of keeping ge SO ö 
i W and the French ſquad ton. 
Bur what would be the conſequences; if the 
£5 French ſquadron ffiould prove the weakeſt? Di. 
abled and purſued, it could never gain à ſhelter 
that runs ſo deep into land as -Port-au-Prinee;'ibe- 
fore the conqueror had taken advantage of its de- 
— If che diſabled * al reach the place, 
1 5 nothing 
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wthing could hinder the enemy from Dane B Ai. K. 
them almoſt in a line, and even from entering the” — 


king's Harbour, where they would take refuge. 


Tux belt of all ſtations for a cruize is that Abele 
one may chuſe whether ohe Will accept or decline 
the fight, where there is but a ſmall ſpace to guard, 
where the whole may be viewed from one central 
point, where a ſafe anchorage may be found at 


| every tack, where one may be concealed: without 


going far, procure wood and water at pleaſure, and 
fail in open ſeas, in which there is nothing to fear 
but from ſqualls. Theſe are the advantages that an 
enemy 8 ſquadron will always have over the French' 


ſhips at anchor in Port-au-Prince. A ſingle frigate” 


might ſafely come and bid them defiance, and be 
ſafficient to intercept any trading ſhips that ſhould 
attempt to go in or out without a convoy. of 


NzeveRTHELESS, 2 harbour ſo unfavourable as 


this hath determined the building of the town. mY 


extends along the ſei-ſhore the ſpace of 1200 toiſes, 
that is, nearly along the opening which the ſea 
has made in the center of the weſtern coaſt. In 
this great extent, which runs in to the depth of 
£50 toiſes, are, as it were loſt; 5 58 houſes or 


dwelling places, diſperſed in 29 ſtreets. The 


drainings of the torrents that fall from the hills, 
render this place always damp, without: ſupplying 


it with gbod water. The inhabitants - muſt ſend 


to a conſiderable diſtance to procure ſome that is 


wholeſome. Add to all this, the little Said : 


there is in a place commanded on the land ſide, 
0 on _ ſea ſide * of acceſs: in all parts. 


OY 
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— would be ſo far from defending the town from an 
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Even the ſmall iſlands which divide the harbour 
* that they would only dare to cover be 


"is, which will a. hs et de 


by. any unprejudiced man acquainted with the. 
Place, plainly ſhews that the government. has be- 
ſtowed too much attention on Port-au-Prince, I 
would be a fatal error obſtinately to oppoſe na. 


ture, and endeavour to defend hy art a place that 
lies open to invaſion on all ſides. It would ſtill be 


a greater one to collect there the courts of juſtice, 


troops, warlike ſtores, proviſions, the arſenal, in 
a. word, all that conſtitutes the ſupport of a great 


. and at the ſame time to leave it open to 
the enemy. This port ought merely to ſerve for 


the embarkation of the crops gathered in the ad- 


jacent fields, and in the rich plain of the Cul · de- 


fac. This would only require a guard ſufficient 


to preyent a ſurprize, and to ſeeure the retreat ok 
the inhabitants, who will always be ready to aban- | 
don a place, which lt . furrender on 
the faſt attack. 21.4 
Samt Manx will never be in a more flour riſh- 
ing ſtate than Port- au- Prince. This town is not 
t extends along the ſhore, at the 


ver * dee 5 bu 
bottom of a bay crowned with a creſcent of hills, 


which are only parted from the fea by a very ſmall 


plain. Nature has left this interval of life and 


cultivation: between: the atidity of the mountains 
and the abyſs of the waters. But theſe hills, 
chough barren, are not * uleeſs: they 


1271 2 were 
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of the colony, of furniſhing as good free-ſtone as « 
any in Europe, and the coaſt itſelf ſupplies it with- 
our much labour. With this ſtone” the town is 


built. It conſiſts of 154 houſes, formerly defended' 
by an Aare uf” ce; Which Is now des 


ſtroyed. 


commodities as are not ſent to Port- au- Prince are 


broughr-thither; as likewiſe are all the crops ga- : 
| thered from wirhin the town to the mole of St. 


Nicholas. The proſperity of rhis place would be 


greatly increaſed, if the plain of the Aftibonite 
cn be watered, which is naturally too dry, but 
yould ſurpaſs the beſt lands in n fruirfulocks, if this 


could be once effected. 


Taz Artibonite * 1 name öh 4 FER | 


| which divides it lengthways, almoſt from one end 
to the other. The waters of this river confined 
by luices, flow conſtantly on the higheſt part of the 


plain. The height of the bed of the river has 


long ago ſuggeſted the idea of dividing it, and it 


 pradticable ; ſuch conſidefable advantages are en- 


lightened nations able to obtain over flature itſelf, 


But a project, founded on mathematical knowledge, 


ought not to be carried into execution without the - 


| utmoſt caution. The impetuoſity of the ſtream, 


2 « open 


8. Manx is A very trading pag. Afr loch 


has been | geometrically demonſtrated that this is 


when ſwelled by rains, and the ſoftneſs of the ſoil- 
en which the river flows, make it very dangerous 

bo make any alteration in the banks: The ſmalleſt 
outlet, injudiciouſly made, would in a few moments - 


un property, which is fonðd in no other part 5 "age. 


2 | 
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open ſuch an enormous breach, as would make way 


for very alarming and deſtruive COIN over 


a vaſt tract of land. 


_ NeveRTHELEss, all the rents are imps- 
tient to ſee this great work undertaken. But ad- 
miniſtration muſt judge whether private ſocieties, 
which ſolicit leaye to procure conveniences of wa- 
ter that can only ſerve to enrich their own grounds, 
would not be detrimental to the projet of water- 
ing the whole country. Rather than ſuffer public 
welfare to give place to private intereſt, the govern 
ment ſhould aſſiſt thoſe who cannot afford to con- 
tribute towards the general conveyance of water. 
They will ſoon be repaid by an increaſe of one 
fixth in the produce of the colony. This increaſe 
would be greater ſtill, if a method could be de- 
viſed to drain that part of the coaſt which is over - 
flowed in the waters of the Artibonite. Thus it is 


that the civilized man makes the earth ſubſervient 


to his own uſe, by altering the courſe of the rivers. 
The fertility, he imparts to the land can alone 
juſtify his conqueſts, if indeed art and labour, 
laws and virtues, may be allowed in proceſs ot 


| time to atone for the injuſtice of an invaſion. 


Tux weſtern part of the colony, which on the 
laſt day of December, 1766, contained alone 83,080 
faves, is ſeparated from thi northern part by the 


35 mole of St. Nicholas, which lays on both coaſts. 


At the head of the cape is a good, ſafe, and com- 


modious harbour, It ſtands directly oppoſite to 
Tone * in che illand of Cuba, and ſeems na· 


turally 
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dr deſtined by this poſition to become the BY 0:0-K 


moſt important poſt in all America for the conve- 
nience of navigation. The opening of the bay is 
1450 toiſes broad. The road leads to the harbour, 


1 


and the harbour to the baſon. All. this great re- 8 
ceſs is wholeſome, though the waters of the ſea 


are almoſt in a ſtate of ſtagnation there. The ba- 
ſon, which ſeems as if made for the purpoſe of 


careening, has not the inconvenience of cloſe har- 


bours: it is open to the weſt and north winds ; 
and yet, if they blow ever ſo hard, they can never 
: interrupt or retard any work that is done in the 
harbour. The peninſula where the harbour is fi- 
tuated, riſes gradually to the plains, which ſtand 


upon a very large baſis; it ſeems, as it were, 2 


ſingle mountain, with a broad and flat top, de- 


ſcending with a gentle ue to unite with — reſt 


of the iſland. 
Tus mole of St. Nicholas was 1 ele 


| by the inhabitants of St. Domingo. The bare hills 


and flat rocks it abounded with, afforded nothing 


worth their notice. The uſe which the Engli iſh . 
made of it during the laſt war, has rendered it of 


ſome kind of conſequence. The French miniftry, 
| inſtruted by their very enemies, ſent over a num- 


ber of Acadians and Germans, who all periſhed 


there with aſtoniſhing rapidity. This is conſtantly 
the fate that attends all new ſettlements between 


the tropics. The few that have out- lived the fatal 


effects of the climate, and thoſe of diſappoint- 
ment and poverty, are daily deſerting the poor 
and barren ſoil of St. Nicholas. Poſſibly the 
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modities fit for Europe, except cotton. 
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freedom granted to foreigners to frequent this Place, 
may put a ſtop to the emigration. Perhaps the far 
cility with which the coloniſts may be able to dif. 
poſe of their crops, and their cattle in conſequence 


of this communication, may fix them upon the lands 
allotted to them. They afford, en no com- 


TE next ſettlement on the north Sod 8 called 


Port Paix. It owed its origin to the neighbour- 


hood of Tortuga, whoſe inhabitants took refuge 
there when they forſook that iſland, The grounds 
were cleared ſo early, that this is one of the 
healthieſt ſpots in St. Domingo, and has long ſince 
attained the utmoſt degree of richneſs and popula- 
tion it is capable of; but theſe are nat very conſi- 


derable, though induſtry has been carried ſo far 


2s even to pierce through mountains for the con- 


veyance of water to moiſten the grounds. They 
have very little ſugar, and chiefly apply themſelves 
to the culture of indigo, coffee, and cotton. Port 


Paix is on all ſides ſo difficult of acceſs, that it is 


in à manner cut off from the reſt. of the iſland. 
The next ſettlement to this retiged, _, is Cape 
Frangois., 


IIS town is 18 bufle © ON hs gde of an ere 


plain, twenty leagues long and four broad. Few 
lands are better watered; but᷑ there is not one river 


Lad: <: $v = 


where, a ſloop can go up above; three miles. All 


this great. ſpace i is interſected with ſtrait roads, forty 

feet wide, and planted; on both ſides with hedges 

of citron · trees, thick enough to ſerve as a fence. 

againſt the. alte * are * avenues: of 
2 0h 
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tall trees leading up to ſeyeral habitations. It wete 'B 
to be wiſhed ſuch as theſe had been planted along — 


the roads; for they would not only have been 
ornamental, but would alſo have afforded a de- 


lightful ſhade for travellers, and prevented that 


ſcarcity of wood which is already complained of. | 


Though the French had long been ſenfible of the 
value of this foil, which is rich and fruitful be- 
yond deſcription, they did not ſet about cultivating 


it till the year 1670, when they had nothing to 


apprehend from the inroads of the Spanjards, who 
till then had continugd in that neighbourhogd with 
a conſiderable force. The method that was taken 
ol bringing thither the inhahitants of Santa Cruz 
and St. Chriſtopher 3, haſtened the progreſs of 
this ſettlement. It dow produces the greateſt 
quantity of ſugar of any place in the world. 

Tur plain, which is bounded to the north only 
by the ſea, i 18 terminated to the ſouth by a ridge of 
mountains, which varies in depth from four to 


eight leagues. Few of them are very high; ſeve- 


ral of them may be cultivated to the very ſummit, 
and they are all interſected at intervals with ex- 
ceeding fine plantations of coffee and indigq. In 
theſe delightful vales, all the ſweets of ſpring are 
| enjoyed, without either winter or ſummer. There 
are but two ſeaſons in the year, and they are 


| equally fine. The ground, always laden wich W 


rer 


riches of poetical defies. Wherever we turn 


our eyes we are enchanted with a variety of ob- 


jedk, colaured and reflected by the cleareſt light. 
Q4 5 
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intoleration in religious matters began to drive out 


— 


Gobin, went and reared the firſt W at this 
cape. More houſes were built as the grounds were 
cleared. This ſettlement had already made ſuch pro- 
greſs in the compaſs of five and twenty years, as 


their forces with thoſe of Spain, and, attacking 
it both by land and ſea, in 1695, they took, 
- Plundered, and reduced it to aſhes. _ 


this misfortune. Intereſt, which is the primary 
circumference, the foot of a hill for the portion 


of the cape, becauſe it was the place that lay 
moſt convenient for the anchorage, This ſitua· 


in a bottom, in which the rays. of the ſun are 
rendered more ſcorching by the reflection of the 


plain, upon which the ſun darts his moſt powerful 


rays, repair to theſe mountains to breathe a cooler 
air, and allay their thirſt with wholeſome water, 


duced the coloniſts ta ſettle ſomewhere elſe. This 
circumſtance they did not attend to, but rebuilt 


His roRY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
The air is temperate in the daytime; and the 
nights are conſtantly cool. The inhabitants of the 1 


Happy the mortal who firſt taught the French to 
ſettle on this delicious. ſpot! 


Tris man was one of thoſe whom the Coirls of 


from their native country. A Calviniſt, named 


to excite the jealouſy of the Engliſh. They joined 


A cREAT advantage might have been made of 


founder of all colonies, had induced the inhahi- 
tants to chuſe in a harbour that-is three leagues in 


tion, however, being unwholeſame, ſhould have i in· 
their town where it never ought to be built at all, 


mountains ; and the wind can only come from the 
coalt over the marſhes. Yet ſuch is the richneſs of 
_ the 
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che 2 country, that the town has always B 0.0, K 
proſpered, and increaſed. in Soon more and 
more pleaſant and beautifſuu. WF: 

Tas cape is now cut by twenty-nine rar — 
into 226 eluſters of houſes, which amount to 8103 
but theſe ſtreets are too narrow, and having no 

lope, are always dirty; for, as they are paved 
only in the middle, the kennels, which are not 
eren on each ſide, gather into puddles and common 
ſhores, inſtead of draining off the waters. | 
SEVERAL ſquares have been planned in this City. 
That of Notre Dame, though an old one, is 
hardly levelled. It is a long ſquare, with a foun- 
tain in the middle, which is often dry, for want of 
being properly ſupplied. A church has been be- 
gun ſome years fince ; but its immenſe fize, the 
want of money, and the tedious importation of ſtone 
from Europe, makes the work go on very ſlowly. 
The ſquare of Clugny, which 1s a regular one, was 
built from neceſſity, to remove an offenſive moraſs ; 
and the drying it up muſt certainly contribute to the 
| wholeſomeneſs of the air. The governor's houſe, 
the barracks, and a royal magazine, are the only 
public buildings that attract the notice of the curious; 
but the humane obſerver cannot avoid beholding 
with pleaſure thoſe foundations that are called the 
houſes of Providence. Moſt of the French, who - 
firſt come into the colony, are deſtitute of reſources 
and talents, and before they have acquired induſtry 
do procure ſubſiſtence, become ſubject to diſorders 
that are often fatal. At the cape theſe helpleſs 


diſtreſſed men are taken into two babitations, where 
the 
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air is temperate in the day-time; and the 


— — nights are conſtantly cool. The inhabitants of the 


plain, upon which the ſun darts his maſt powerful 
rays, repair to theſe mountains to breathe à cooler 
air, and allay their thirſt with wholeſome water, 


Happy the mortal who firſt taught the French to 


ſettle on this delicious ſpot! 


Tuls man was one of thoſe whom the Coir of 


intoleration in religious matters began to drive out 


from their native country. A Calviniſt, named 


Gobin, went and reared the firſt rn at this 
cape. More houſes were built as the grounds were 


cleared. This ſettlement had already made ſuch pro- 


greſs in the compaſs of five and twenty years, as 


to excite the jealouſy of the Engliſn. They joined 


their forces with thoſe of Spain „and, attacking 


it both by land and ſea, in 1695, they togk, 
plundered, and reduced it to aſnes. 


A GREAT advantage might have been made of 


this misfortune. Intereſt, which is the primary 


founder of all colonies, had induced the inhabi- 


ktants to chuſe in a harbour that-is three leagues in | 
circumference, the foot of a hill for the portion 


of the cape, becauſe it was the place that lay 


moſt convenient for the anchorage. 


This ſitua- 
tion, however, being unwholeſome, ſhquld have in- 
duced the coloniſts ta ſettle ſamewhere-elſe. . This 


_ circumſtance they did not attend to, but rebuilt 


their town where it never ought to be byilt at all, 


in a bottom, in which the rays. of the ſun. are 
rendered more ſcorching by the reflection of the 


mountains ; and the wind can only come from the 
coalt oyer the marſhes. Yet ſuch is the richneſs of 
| the 
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: the 5 country, that the town has always B 0.0, K 
proſpered, and increaſed. in wan more and 9 
more pleaſant and beautiful. a 
ux cape is now cut by twenty- nine rait Lomas, 
into 226 cluſters of houſes, which amount to 810; 
but theſe ſtreets are too narrow, and having no 
ſope, are always dirty; for, as they are paved 
only in the middle, the kennels, which are not 
even on each ſide, gather into puddles and common 
ſhores, inſtead of draining off the waters. | 
 SgveRAL ſquares have been planned in this city. 5 
That of Notre Dame, though an old one, is 
hardly levelled. It is a long ſquare, with a foun- 
tain in the middle, which is often dry, for want of 
being properly ſupplied. A church has been be- 
gun ſome years fince ; but its immenſe ſize, the 
pant of money, and the tedious importation of ſtone 
from Europe, makes the work go on very ſlowly. 
The ſquare of Clugny, which is a regular one, was 
built from neceſſity, to remove an offenſive moraſs; 
and the drying it up muſt certainly contribute to the 
wholeſomeneſs of the air. The governor's houſe, 
the barracks; and a royal magazine, are the only 
public buildings that attract the notice of the curious; 
but the humane obſerver cannot avoid beholding 
with pleaſure thoſe foundations that are called the 
houſes of Providence. Moſt of the French, who - 
firſt come into the colony, are deſtitute of reſources 
and talents, and before they have acquired induſtry 
o procure ſubſiſtence, become ſubj ect to diſorders 
jhat are often fatal. At the cape theſe helpleſs 


eitreſſed men are taken 1 into two babirations, where 
the 
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210 K the men and the women are ſeverally provided 
3 with every thing they want till they can get em, 
ployed. It is a diſgrace that ſuch an excellent in- 
ſtitution has not been imitated in other places; a 
neglect NONE" +650 ag to nn, and good 
policy. 
Ir would be for the 1a el of trade to ereRt in 
all colonies ſuch hoſpitable honſeg as thoſe of $:. 
Domingo. Theſe may be faid to be truly pious 
and divine inſtitutions, as they are calculated for 
the preſervation of mankind. Whether it is oy. 
ing to this precaution or other circumſtances, cer- 
tain it is, that fewer in proportion die at the cape, 
than in the other towns along the ſea-coaſt. The 
care that has been taken to purify the air by drain- 
ing the fens, the thorough clearing of the hills 
the proximity of a' plain almoſt completely culti- : 
' vated, all theſe circumſtances haye concurred to 
correct the mp influence of an unhealthy f. 
tuation. 

Inu harbour of the cape Ales to receive the 
rich produce of all the adjacent country; and it 
is admirably well adapted ta admit the ſhips that 

come from Europe. The air is the beſt in all the 

iſland. It lies open to none bur the north-eaſt 

Wind, and cannot even be hurt by chis, the en- 

trance being full of reefs, which break the vio 

lence of the waves. A ſhip gets aut very eaſily, 
and ſoon launches into the open ſea. 

FourTEEN leagues to windward of the cape is 

Fort Dauphin. It was formerly a town, which 


was Called Bayaha ; but, fince it has been removed 
zearer 
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nearer to the ſea, has changed both its name and BOOK 
XIII. 
place. The new town lies in the inmoſt center of 2 
a ſpacious harbour, which has only one outlet, 
formed by a channel, 15 0 toiſes long, and about 
100 broad. It is ſurrounded by a river to the weft, 
and terminated by the ſea ſhore on the eaſt. The 
fort ſtands on a very ſmall peninſula to the north; 
and on the ſouthern ſide is the plain. The town 
contains as yet but ſeventy houſes. It is at a ſuffi- 
cient diſtance from the mountains, to be out of the 
reach of any hill that might reflect the heat; but 
ſome fens in the neighbourhood' render the air un- 
wholeſome. - The fortifications are ſufficient. to 
_ a ſquadron at bay for two or three days. 
I Txoven this is ſuch. a fine and ſafe harbour, the 
major part of the produce of its own plain is ſtill 
ſent to the Cape. The maſs of trade will always 
attract the leſs branches; and great ſea- ports will 
occaſion the * to be neglected, and to de- 
cline. 
Ix 1720, * commodities of the whole * Produce 
of St. Domingo amounted only to 1,200,000 pounds 2 
weight of indigo, 1,400,000 of white ſugar, and re colony. 
21,000;000. of raw ſugar. The plantations were 
extended; and in 1734, thoſe of cotton and coffee 
were added. In 1754, the commodities of the 
colony were ſold upon the ſpot for 28, 833,581 
livres *. It is true they received from the mother 
country to the amount of 40,628,780 livres f value 
of merchandiſe. But if the colony became in- 
debted, it was only x ro haſten i its proſperity. The 
| population 5 


1,261, 4691. 38. 4d. f 1,777,509. 28, 6d, 
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population of whites amounted then to 7758 men, 
capable. of bearing arms; to 2525 women, either 
widows or married; to 781 young marriageable 
perſons; to 1691 boys, and 1303 girls, under 
twelve years of age. Among the blacks, or free 


i mullattoes, were reckoned 1362 men fit to bear 
arms; 1626 widows, or married women; 1009 
boys, and 864 girls, under twelve years of age. 
be manufactures were peopled with 79,85 


negroes; 53,617 negro women; 20, 158 negro 
boys, and 18,428 negro girls. Of raw ſugar they 


worked 344 plantations, and 255 white ſugar; 
3379 of indigo; and there were cultivated 98,946 
| Cocoa trees; 6,300,367 cotton plants; and 


21,053,842 caſſia trees. The proviſions of the 


colony were 5,520,503 banana trees; 1,201,849 
plots of potatoes; 226,098 plots of yams ; and 
2,830,586 trenches of manior. The cattle did not 


exceed 63,454 horſes and mules, and 92,946 heads 


of horned cattle. 

Ix 1764, St. Domingo had 8,786 white wen 
** to bear arms; of which, 4, 306 lived in the 
north, 3,470 in the weſt, and only 1,010 in the 


_ - ſouth. - Theſe forces were increaſed by 4, 114 mu- 
lattoes, or free negroes, who were enrolled. - Of 
theſe there: were 497 to the ſouth, 2,2 50 to the 


well, and 1370 to the north. 8 
TRE number of ſlaves was 206,000, men, wo⸗ 


men and children, parcelled out as follows: 12,000 
in nine cities, ſome artificers, and ſome employed 
in domeſtic ſervices; 4000 employed in the ſmaller 
downs, in the tile and brick-kilns, pot-houſes, lime- 


kilns, 
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kilns, and other neceſſary handicrafts ; 1000 deſ. 
tined to the cultivation of proviſions and kitchen 
grounds; and 180,000 reſerved for the care of 
commodities for exportation. Since this eſtimate 
was made, about 15,000 negroes have been 
brought annually into the colony. Theſe have 
not ſupplied the place of the dead, for that va- 


XIII. 
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cancy was more than filled up by ſlaves ſmuggled 


into the iſland; nor have they been employed as 
ſervants in the cities, where a leſs number is kept 
chan formerly. Theſe freſh negroes were all able- 
bodied men, and have been employed in the la- 
bours of the plantations, which they muſt have 
greatly improved. Neither have the plantations 
received any injury by the ann af ſome ar- 
ticles in lieu of others. 

' InsrgAD of indigo, which began to yield but 
little on ſome grounds that were too much ex- 
hauſted, forty new ſugar plantations have been 
formed. There are now 260 to the north, 197 

to the weſt, and 84 to the ſouth. The refining 
works have been increaſed in {till greater propor- 
tion than the plantations; and the quantity of white 


| ſugar is almoſt doubled. Cotton has increaſed 
greatly in the valleys to the weſt, and coffee pro- 
digiouſly in thoſe to the north. Some plantations. 
of cocoa have been even formed in the woods of the 


great bay. Peace has reſtored the old branches of 


trade, and. opened new ones. Under her pro- 


tection every thing proſpers; and ſhe conſtitutes 
the —_ of both worlds. 


Taz 
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B. 2.0. K WIE may affirm, from undoubted authority, chat 
nu the courſe of che year 1767, there have been 
exported from this colony no leſs than 72, 16,781 
pounds weight of raw ſugar; 51,562,013 pounds 
of white. ſugar; 15769, 562 pounds of indigo; | 
150,000: pounds of 'cocoa ; 12,1 I pounds of 

coffee; 2,965, 920 pounds of cotton; 8, 470 parcels 
of hides in the hair; 10, 350 tanned hides; 4, 18 
caſks of rum; and 21, 104 caſks of molaſſes. 


Tats is the ſum total of the productions entered 
at the cuſtorti-houfes of St. Domingo, in 1767, and 
exported on board 347 ſhips ſent from France.. 

5 The goods taken in under fail; the overplus of 
{hp the weight delivered in the payment of the ſmug- 
gled blacks, cannot have carried away leſs than a 
 fixth part of the produce of the colony, which 
muſt be added to the known eſtimate of her wealth, 
Since that petiod all the plantations are Increaſed, f 
thoſe of coffee trebled. ages 


' Opinions. differ as to the increaſe i it is ; ill caps 
able of attaining. . Some think it may be doubled;. 
others rate it only at one third. All agree. that the 
culture will ſtill admit of great improvements, 
which may be expected from the activity of the 
nation that is polleſſed of ſo improveable a ſoil. 
Bur can the hope to reap the fruits of her labours? Is 
& certain that ſhe will always preſerve the property, 

of them? Theſe two quellions deſerve a ſerious 
diſcuſſion. e : 


- Tus 
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" = HB trade. which the French of St. Domingo 
carry on with their indoſent neighbours, is of 
more conſequence . than it is generally thought to 
be. They ſupply them with ſtockings, hats, lin- 
nens, guns, hard- ware, and ſome wearing apparel; 
and receive in return, horſes, horned cattle both. 
for laughter and for labour, ſmoked beef and 
bacon, ſkins ; and laſtly, twelve or fifteen hundred 
thouſand livres , which the court of Madrid de- 


votes annually to the maintenance of the governor, 
the clergy, and the troops in the firſt ſettlement, 
the Spaniards ever made in the new world. Ex- 
cepting ſome few Portugal pieces which retain a 
nominal value, far above their intrinſic worth, 
they have no coin but what they draw from their 
neighbours the Spaniards: Revolutions only, which 
it is impoſhble to foreſee, can ever put a ſtop to 
this intercourſe between the two nations that divide 
St. Domingo, and which is carried on both by 


land and ſea. Here mutual wants prevail over 


natural antipathy; or elſe the uniformity of climate. 


ſtiles theſe ſeeds of diviſion. 


IT were: to be wiſhed that the French coloniſts: 


were as certain of always keeping up their con- 

nedtions with Europe. Had the firſt adventurers 
who went over to St. Domingo been in a condition 
fo think of plantations, they would; doubtleſs, have. 
ſeized, upon that part of the iſland which lies moſt. 
to windward; which they might eaſily have done. 


The plains on that ſide are large and fertile; the 
land lies quite open to! the ocean; the coaſts are. 


ſafe ;/ 


* 


* About 99, o0l. on an average. 


the F reach 
of St. Do- 
mingo 
with the 
Spaniards 
ſettled in 
the ſame 


iſland, 


In what 
mannerthe” 
colony ean 
infure the 
continu- 
ance of its” 


connecti- 
ons with 


Europe. 
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B £55 ſafe; the harbours may be entered as ſoon as diſco. 
— vered, and one loſes ſight of them the very day 
one fails out. The track is ſuch,” that no enemy | 
can form any ambuſcade; the coaſt is unfit for 
cruiſing ; "theſe latitudes ate convenient for the Fu- 
ropeans, and the paifage expeditious. But as the 
| ſcheme of the firſt French navigators was to at. 
_ rack the Spaniſh ſhips, and to carry on their hoſti. 
lities on the gulph of Mexico, the poſſeſſions they 
occupied in St. Domingo were ſurrounded by 
Cuba, Jamaica, the Turks; by Tortuga, the Caicos, 
SGouava, and Lucayos iſlands, where the roads lie 
concealed, and are the lurking places of the pri- 
vateers. They are alſo ſurrounded by a multitude 
of ſand-banks and rocks, which make the progreſs 
of a ſhip flow and uncertain ; and by narrow ſeas, 
which muſt give a great advantage to the enemy, 
either for * for N upz7:6r W 
cruiſing. | 
ier ſo many ane no effeftual Ads | 
will ever be diſcovered, but a ſquadron conſtanily 
kept there in time of war, and always in motion, 
Whether it has been owing to inability in the go- 
vernment to afford this kind of protection to the 
colony, or to the negligence of the admirals, who 
have lain by inactive in the harbour with their 
armed veſſels; certain it is, that hitherto the only 
plan of defence which could ſecure the trade of dt. 
Domingo, has never been purſued. 
I,rx the miniftry and the navy ſhould alter thee 
principles and their conduct, the firſt thing to be 


* will · be to * the latitudes about the cape, 
- | | where 


\ 5 


FF 
where the navigators coming from France. always. 3 


XIII. 
enter in time of war, and generally too in time 


. of peace. The neeeſſity of reconnoitring the pro- = 
montory c of la Grange, ſituated ten leagues higher n 
bp, brings t thither ſwarms of privateers, who ara | 11 | 
ſeldom diſappointed. Two well- armed veſſels ſta * 
tioned there, would eafily make themſelves maſters FAS 
of that cruize. . If, congrary to all expectation, the 06 
enemy ſhould bring a ſuperior force, no doubt they 
would be gbliged to yield to them; but it would | 1 
vrobably be · only for a ſhort time. W 
| Havix thus facilitated the entrance of ſhips to 18 
the Cape, the next thing would be to ſecure their 
going out; which might be effected in the follow- 
ing manner. One of the two men of war, which 
ſhould always be ſtationed in the harbour, would 
take ſeveral merchant · men under her convoy; ſee 
them. ſafe out, and return within three or four days 
at furtheſt. She would ſeldom be in any danger, 
- becauſe ſhips of the line are hardly ever ſeen in 
thoſe parts; nor could * be there without * 
obſerved. N 
. WariLE one part of the ſquadroh was piep 
in protecting the navigation of the north; the other, 
and moſt conſiderable part, would cover the other 
coaſts. of the colony. This would have its chief 
ftation at Pori-au-prince. Two of its veſſels might 
fail from thence to the Mole St. Nicholas, as dan- 
gerous a place for ſhips going from the cape to 
the weſt and ſouth, as la Grange for thoſe that 
want to land at the cape. They ſhould never paſs 
the point of the Mole; the forces ſtarioned to the 
Vor. A "nn * northward 


c 


N 
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northward ſhould endeavour to ſcour the ſea ag 


far as that place; which is the more important, 43 
all the armaments from New England geing to Ja 


' maica muſt be intercepted at this paſſage they at ate 


_ obliged to make; The fquadron « of Port- au- prince 


fhonld further be commiſſioned to ſhew itſelf now 


and then to the ſouthward of the iſland, to protect 


its Own latitudes, and to convoy all Bonet. 
bound ſhips till they were got clear of the Iſland, 


It might even occaſionally go and eruize upon 


Jamaica when it could be ſpared. 

Havixs thus provided for the „ente of the 
produce of the colony from the attempts of the ene- 
my ; it is incumbent on the mother-country to take 


the neceffary meaſures for . 0 valuable: 


Property. 


Fo put an 
end to the 
di{putes 
ſubſiſting 
between 
the French 
and Spani- 
ards at St. 
Domingo, 
it would be 
neceſſary 
ro fix the 
limits of 
both colo- 
nies. 


In former times, the Spaniards, who ſtill occupy 
half the iſtand, were formidable rivals. As foon 


as the French had made their appearance at 8. 
Domingo, warm conteſts aroſe between the tuo 


nations. A few private and infignificant men ven | 


tured to go to war with a people armed under a 
regular authority. Theſe men were acknowledged 


by their country as ſoon as they were thought 


ſtrong enough to maintain themfelves in their uſur- 


pations. A commander was ſent to them, who 
bore the name of governor of Tortuga and St, 


Domingo; which title was afterwards changed to 
' that of governor-general of the Caribbee iſlands, 
The brave man, who was firſt appointed to com- 
mand thoſe intrepid adventurers, eaught their ſpnit 
ro ew 2 — as te | Epos te his court the 
conqueſt 
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bonqueſt of the whole iland. He Rieger his life B g 
for the ſucceſs of the undertaking, provided the 
would ſend him a ſquadron ſtrong Schah. to block 
up the harbour of the capital, | 

Tat miniſtry of Verſailles, neglecting a b proje 
| which was in reality more practicable than it aps 
peared to them at a diſtance, left the French ex- 
poſed to continual hoſtilities. Notwithſtanding this, 
they always repulſed them lueceſsfully,; ; and even 
carried devaſtation into the enemy 's country; but 
thoſe animoſities kept up in their minds a ſpirit of 
robbery and plunder, indiſpoſed them for uſeful 
labours, and ſtopt the progreſs of agriculture, | 
which ſhould be the ultimate end of every well- 
regulated colony, and the firſt object of every ſo- 
ciety that is in the poſſeſſion of lands. The error 
which France had fallen into, in not ſeconding the 
ardour of the new coloniſts for the conqueſt of the 
whole iſland, had nearly occaſioned her the loſs 
of that part of which ſhe was already in poſſeſſion. - 
While the French were engaged in carrying. on 
the war of 1688, againſt all Europe, the Spa- 
niards and the En eliſh, who both dreaded fecing 
them firmly eſtabliſhed at St. Domingo, united 
their forces to expel them. Their firſt attempts 
gave them reaſon to expect an entire ſucceſs ; when 
they quarrelled with each other, and from that 
time became irreconcileable enemies. Ducaſſe, 
who managed the colony with much ſagacity and 
great reputation, took ad vantage of their diviſions 
to attack them ſucceſſively. He firſt invaded 
Jamaica, where he deſtroyed Every thing with fire 
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and ſword. From thince he was Preparing u 
2 turn his arms againſt St. Domingo; and would ig. 

| fallibly have reduced the whole iſland, had he 
not been ſtopped in this expedition by orders fron 


his court. 


Taz houſe of Bourbon afcontled' the hives af 
Spain, and the French nation loſt all hopes of 


conquering St. Domingo. Hoſtilities, which had 


not even been ſuſpended there by the treaties of 


Aix-la-Chapelle, Nimeguen, and Ryſwick, ceaſed 
at laſt between people who could never be true 
friends to each other. The French ſettlement, 
and even the planters, recovered their tranquilliy, 


For ſome time paſt, their ſlaves, taking advantage 


of the national diviſions, had ſhaken off their 


chains, and removed into a diſtrict where they 
found freedom and no labour. This defertion, | 
which muſt naturally have increaſed, was abated, 
by the Spaniards entering into a contract to bring 
home the fugitives to their neighbours, for the 
ſam of 250 livres * a head. Although this agte& 
ment was not very ſcrupulouſly obſerved, it provel 
A powerful check till the diſſentions that divided 
the two nations in 1718. Ar this period the 
negroes deſerted” their works in multitudes. This 
loſs induced the French to think of reviving theit 
old project of expelling totally from the iſland ſuc 
neighbours, who were equally dangerous fol 
their indolence, as from their turbulent ſpirit, 
The War d not laſt long enough 70 ON * 
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this reyolntion. At the concluſion of the peace, l 
Philip V. gave orders for the reſtitution of all the 


fugitives that could be found. They were juſt 


ety to be ſent to their old maſters, when 
the people roſe and reſcued them; an act which 
we could hardly diſapprove, had they been pramp- 


ted to it by humanity, rather than by national 


hatred. It will always be pleaſing to ſee people 


excited to rebellion on account of the ſlayery of 


the miſerable negroes, Thoſe who were reſcued 
on this occaſion, fled into inacceſſible mountaing, 


where they have ſince multiplied to ſuch a degree, 


as to be able to afford a ſafe retreat to all the 
llayes that can find means to join them. There, in 
conſequence of the cruelty of civilized nations, 


they become as free and as ſavage. as tigers; in ex- 


pectation, perhaps, of a chief and a conqueror, 
who may reſtore the violated rights of mankind, by 


| ſcizing upon an iſland which ſeems to have been 
intended for the flaves who till the ground, and 


not for the tyrants who water it with the blood of 
thoſe victims. 


Tut preſent ſyſtem af politics will not allow 


France and Spain to he at war with each other. 
Should any event occaſion a rupture between 


the two nations, notwithſtanding the compact be- 
tween the two crowns, it would probably be but a 


tranſient quarrel, that would not allow time 


projecting conqueſts which muſt ſoan be reſtored, 
The enterpriſes on both fides would, therefore, 
| be confined ta rayaging the. country; and in this 


caſo the nation that docs not cultivate, at leaſt at 
R . 5 £ St. 
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Domingo, would prove formidable, by its ve 


Se to that which has already made foe 7 


greſs in the culture of its lands. A Caſtilian g⁰· 
vernor was ſo ſenſible of this, that he once Wrote 


tao the French commandant, that, if he forced hin 


to an invaſion, he would deſtroy more in the com. 


5 paſs of one league, than the French could, if they 


were to lay waſte all the country he commanded. 

Hxxex it is demonſtrable, that, if a war thoulq 
break out in Europe between theſe two powers, 
the moſt active of them ought to ſue for a nels: 
trality in. favour of this iſland. Perhaps, it would 
be for the intereſt of both, chat it ſhould be rotally 
in kh hands of the moſt laborious. But even 
though the court of Madrid ſhould reſolve to re- | 


| linquiſh” a territory which is rather a biirthen 10 


Spain, there are ſtill many difficulties remaining. 


Great-Britain, who 15 now miſtreſs of the fate of 


America, "would hardly conſent to ſuch ; an acceſſion 
of wealth to her rival. | | 

K Mon E natural Klit, and which ougbt to 
meet With no obſtacle, would be to fix the boun - 
daries of the two nations that ſhare St. Domingo. 


This arrangement ought to have taken place on 


the accefhon of Philip V. to the throne; an event 
which gave the French poſſeſſions a degree of fta- 


bility and legal right they never had before. It 


might have been en peded, that the nation which 


gave the other” a” king, ſhould have ſtipulated 


chat all the territory lying between the coaſts they 
inhabited to the north and ſouth, ſhould: Ternail 


1 their dominion. More \powexta intereſts 
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this diſcuſſion. was reſerved: for another period, 
which is never come. Not a fingle! conference 
has erer been attempted to ſettle this difficulty. 
This neglect has been the occaſion of much, blood- 
ſhed among the inhabitants. This ſource of rage 
and diſcord has filled every breaſt; and at laſt, in 
17305 both nations took up arms to deſtroy each 
other. The principal people of both colonies ſuc- 


247 
then claimed the attention of both parties; and B oy 5 K 


3 


ceeded at that, time in putting a ſtop, to this diſ- 


ſenſian, by 2 proyiſional convention; but the ſuc- 


cefſors of thoſe able and moderate men may not % 


| always have the ſame authority, or the ſame, good 
fortune, The moſt. effectual method would: be, to 
ut an end for ever to this inteſtine, War, by. le- 
gally authenticating the reſpectire property of both 


parties. 
To effect this ach regularity and zulice, ic 


would, be proper to go as far back as "the. year 


1700. At this period, both nations being upon 


friendly terms, remained the juſt owners of the 
lands they then poſſeſſed. The encroachments 
made during the courſe of this century, by the 
ſubjects | of one of the crowns, are the incroach- 
ments of individuals upon each other; they are 
not become lawfyl poffeſfons by being tolerated ; 
and the rights of both. powers are wk the ſame, 
ſince they haye not been abrogated, directiy ox.in- 
direQly, by : any convention.” 
' Bur 1 it is certain, from inconteſtable acts, that, 
in the beginning of this century, the F rench poſ- 


ſeſſions, Which are no w bounded. on the northern 
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FOR coaſt by the river of Maſſacre, extended then to 
= the river Vague. Thoſe of the ſouthern coaſt; 

which had been carried on as far as the point of 
Cape Beata, have been contracted, in proceſs of 
time, to the inlet of Pitre. This revolution has 
been inſenſibly brought about, and is the natural 
_ conſequence of the economical ſyſtem of the two 
neighbouring nations, The one which has Applied 
itſelf chiefly to agriculture, has collected all its 
poſſeſſions towards the moſt frequented ports, where 
the produee might be moſt readily diſpoſed ol. 
The other, whoſe ſubjects were ſhepherds rather 
than planters, wanting more roam for the breeding 
of cattle, haye ſeized upon all the forſaken lands. 
The paſtures have naturally 'becn'enlarged: and 
che fields contracted, or at leaſt brought cloſer toi 
| gether. But it is not reaſonable that the moſt in- 
duſtriqus nation, that which does moſt good to the 
ground by improving it, ſhould be plundered by the 
other, which only. wanders about” and confurg: 
| without prapagatipg. - 85 y 
Ir would not be ſo eaſy to fix the bean of 
the French in the inland parts; the (frequent and 
gaily reyolutions that have happened there, haying 
occafioned much uncertainty and confuſion. The 
two colonies are at preſent ſeparated by the moun- 
tains of Quanaminthe, of the Trou, of the great 
river, of the Artibonite, and of the Mirebalai. By 
this, barrier, the French are confined every where, 
excepting, at the points of Mole St. Nicholas and 


Cape I iburon, to a narrow tract, which extends 


| * more thip pine eagues _ a half; and 
"mm 
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in ſome places not above ſix leagues at moſt, This B 60 K 
territory forms a kind of creſcent, whoſe conyexity e 


fakes-in 250 leagues of ſea-coaſt, to the northy 


welt and ſouth, But theſe limits cannot ſubſiſt, 
for a reaſon which muff preyail over all other con 


ſiderations. : 
Taz French II to the north, are Alvi, 


ded from thoſe to the welt and ſouth by inacceſſible 
mountains. The impoſſibility of ſuccouring them 


8 expoſes them to the invaſion of a power which is 


equally an enemy to both nations. The common 
danger, which creates a kind of reciprocal intereſt, 

ſhould engage the court of Madrid to ſettle the 
limits in ſuch a manner, that her ally may find the 
afiſtance ſhe may want for her defence, The 
land that ſhould be given up is rugged, a very in- 
different foil, and at a.great diſtance from the ſea. 
he proprietors of theſe lands, which are, indeed, 

vncultivated, but covered with flocks, ſhould be 
iademnified by France, with a generality which 
ſhould leave them. no room ta n What * 
| had loſt. . 


WnkEx the 1 2 the: * are ahve 
<8 connecled and ſupported internally, by an uninter- 


-rupted chain of communication; they muſt he for- 
ſled a gainſt the attacks of the only enemy that is 
| uh formidable, the Engliſh. If they mean to 
 arzack St. Domingo by the weſt or ſouth, they will 


collect their forces at Jamaica; if by the north, 


they will make their preparations at Barbadoes, on 


ſome other of the wind ward iſlands, from whence 


"they may reach the Cape in hems ar eight days; 
n= whereas 


* * 
2 ; 
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be taken 
by France, 
to protect 
this colony 
from fo- | 
reign inva- 
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whereas it would take fire or fix weeks to come t 


Lf ? 
Tank weſt and ſouth are Weischtes ey 1 = 


Kended. The immenſe extent of the tract ace 
it impoff ible” to maintain any connection or reßu⸗ 


larity in the motions of the troops. If they are 


diſperſed, they become uſeleſs by. being thus divi- 
ded; if they are collected for the defence of ſuch 


poſts as are moſt liable to be attacked, from the 
Natural weakneſs of their poſition, they would be 


ißt danger of being all loſt together, Large bats 
tali6ns would only be burdenſome to ſuch exterifiye 
cCbaſts, which preſent too much flank or too much 


front to the enemy. It will only be neceſſary to 


erect, or keep up, batteries to protect the roads, 


che merchant-ſhips, and the coaſting- trade; tg 
keep off privateers, and even to prevent the land- 


ing of a man of war or two, that might come to 


ravage the coaſt, and levy contributions. The 
fight troops, which are ſufficient to ſupport theſe 
Batteries, will give ground in proportion to the ad: 


Fances of the enemy, and only take care to aid 


ſurrendering till they are in danger. 
Bur it is not neceſſary to relinquiſh every kind 
of defence. At the back of each coaſt; there ſhould 


be a place for ſhelter and for reinforcements; al- 


ways open for retreat, out of the enemy's ren 
ſafe from inſults, and able to reſiſt their attack 


This ſhould be a narrow paſs, capable of deing 
7 intrenched, and of defending the troops to advan- 


tage-. Such is that of la Gaſcogne, on the weſtern 


Saft. It has every natural adrantage of ri 
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this only inconvenience, "chat it is not placed B Lu * 18 
in ithe center between, all the quarters. The ge. — Il 
neral rendezvous for the ſouth, eſtabliſhed on be 
\ habitation called Perrein, at the diſtance of 10,900, i 
toiſes from the Cayes, is a retreat capable & 
making a very. great refiſtance. | In the center , or 
all motions of retreat, it comprehends all that can 
be. wiſhed for as à defence. Nature has provided 
it with a narrow paſs, a and at the ſame time covereq 
its flanks, and left an opening at the back; Which, 
while it ſhuts. up every ayenue againſt. an enemy, 
ſecures to thoſe Who defend i it, a eee, 
5 the interior parts of the colony, 5 
"FROM theſe impregnable retreats, 1 conqueror 
755 continually be harraffed ; who, having no. 
ſtrong hold, will. be perpetually expoſed to a ſur- 
* Theſe alarms would be doubled, if a few. 
ſquadrons of light horſe were eſtabliſhed there, | 
which might be procured at a ſmall expencę. 
The Spaniards of. St. Domingo ſell Andaluſian, 
horſes at 2 moderate price; which are very tractar 
ble, and yet full of ſpirit, are unſhod, and feed all 
the year round in the meadows, where they fleep 
in open Air. Theſe are excellent for ſkirmiſhes,. 
and will afford. ſufficient time to wait for ſuecours, 
which may be brought up at any time from the 
north. The troops employed in this ſervice may, 
if wanted, defend the other part of the e 
Which can only be attacked by ſea f 
All thoſe, who are acquainted | with the) idand; 
of- St. Domingo, know, that the French ſettle- 
ments make ag it Were bye Gilg colonies, one to 
Fines 1 i 
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the ſouth and weſt, and the other to the nortk; 
Which have no real and beneficial communication 
With the .continent. So that, even ſuppoſing the 
Engliſh were: ſufficiently firong, had gained a firm 
eſtabliſhment. in the weſt and ſouth, they never 


could penetrate to the north by land. Should they 
attempt it, it muſt be by that narrow tract Which 


Joins the French | poſſeſſions on the weſt and north, 
at Cape St. Nicholas, or elſe by croſſing the Spe- 
niſh territories; both which are impracticable. 
Tux firſt is a barren deſert, ſo full of foreſts, 
paſſes, and precipices, that a man on foot cannot 
get through but with much time and extreme la- 
bour. The other way is little better. Ir lies 
acroſs the Spaniſh mountains, which are high, 


barren, and craggy ; and whoever ſhould attempt 1 


to paſs them, muſt expect to be harraſſed. The 
northern coaſt, therefore, being inacceſſible by 
land, can only be attacked by ſea. As it is richer, 
more Populops, and lefs extenſive than the — 


two, it is more adapted to ſupport a land War, ind 


td make 2 regular defence. 


A TRE ſea- ſide, which is more or leſs full of reefs, 
affords in many places a ſwampy ground ; and the 


mangroves which cover theſe marſhes, make them 
quite impenetrable, This natural defence is not 


ſo common as it was, ſince many of theſe coppices 


have been cut away. But the landing-places, 

which are commonly no better than gaps, flanked 
by theſe woods overflowed with water, require but 
a moderate front to ſtop them up · Magazines, and 

other ſtone . are common chere; ; they 3 
5 Al 
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niſh poſts for the erection of battlements, and ſe- B 995 
cure the placing of ſome maſked batteris. 
Tais firſt line of the ſhore ſeems to promiſe, that | 
à coaſt of eighteen. a 5c ſo well defended by 
nature, would, when Teconded. by the valour of 
the French, put the enemy in danger of being | 
beaten the moment they ſhould land. If their 1 
ſchemes were diſcovered, or if the diſpoſitions 
they were making at ſea ſhould, from a diſtance, 
point out the place of their landing, the forces 
might repair thither and prevent it. But expe- 
rience ſhews the infallible e of ſquadrons | 
at anchor. 
Ir is not only by the fring of broadſides from 
| the ſhips to cover the approach of boats, it is by 
the ithpoſſibility there is of guarding every part of 
the coaſt, that 4 ſquadron at anchor can cafily 
effe& landing, as it is a conſtant check to ſo many 
places at once. Land forces move very ſlowly 
about the windings of the coaſt, while the boats 
and ſloops arrive ſpeedily by a ſhorter way. The 
affailer follows the ſtring, while the other mulf go 
all along the bow. . Diſappointed and wearied out 
with a variety of motions, the latter is not leis 
apprehenſive of thoſe he ſees in the day- time, chan 
. che manceuvres of the night which he cannot | 
In order to be able to oppoſe a geſcent, the 5 
firſt thing to be done is to ſuppoſe it actually ac- | 
compliſhed ; ; all our courage and ſtrength i 18 then ; . 
exerted in taking advantage of the delays or miſtakẽs j; 
A the Rnd". As ſoon as they are as. at 
ö * 


— — 
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'B 9.0 0 * b fea, they may - immediately be Ekpelied on nh, 
ATE, A large ſhore, on Which a landing may be effected, 
Will always leave the plain of the Cape open to 
Invaſion; ſo that the chief attention maſt be di: 
reed, not to the ſea-ſhore, but to the inland parts: 


Tux inland parts are in general covered wit 
ſugar- canes, which being more or leſs high, ac- 
cording to their degree of maturity, ſucceſſively 
make the fields appear ſo many thickets. Theſe 
are occaſionally ſet on fire, either to coyer a march, 

or to retard the enemy's purſuit, to deceive or 
aſtoniſh him. In two hours time, inſtead of fields | 
covered with crops, nothing is to be ſeen but a au 
immenſe waſte, covered with ftubble. 

"Ta partitions of the cane grounds, the ſayannahs, 
and the ſtorehouſes for proviſions, do not obſtrudt 

the motions of an army more than our meadows: 
Inſtead of our villages, they have their habitations; 
which are not ſo full of people, but are more nu- 
merous. The thick and ſtrait hedges. of citron- 
trees are cloſer and more impenetrable. than the 
fences. that incloſe our fields. This 1s what conſti- 
tutes the greateſt difference in the view of. the 
Felds of America and thoſe of Europe. | 


Asal number of rivers, ſome. de 
very low hillocks, a foil generally even, ſome 
dikes conſtructed againſt inundations, few ditches, 
if any, one or two foreſts not very chick ſer with 
trees, a ſmall number of moraſſes, a ground that 
is overflowed in a ſtorm, and grows duſty. again 
with twelve hours ſunſhine, rivers that are full one 
day and dried up the next; theſe are the general 

appearances 


Yo 
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appearances of the plain of the Cape. This di- B £0 4 
; verſity muſt. afford advantageous encanpments, and 
x muſt ever be remembered, that in a defenſive 
war, the poſt one removes to cannot be too near 
the one that is quitted. i. 368 4A 28 Rb, 
Ir is not the province of a writer to o preſeribe 
ei: to military men. Cæſar himſelf has told us 
what he has done, not what we are to do. Topo- 
| graphical deſcriptions, determining the goodneſs of 
ſuch or ſuch a poſt, the combination of marches, 
the art of eneampments and retreats, the moſt 
learned theory; all theſe muſt be ſubmitted to the 
eye of the general, who, with the principles in 
his mind, and the materials in his hand, applies 
both to the circumſtances of time and place, as 
they chance to occur. The military genius, though 
mathematical, is dependent on fortune, which ſuits 
the order of the operations to the diverſity of ap- 
pearances. Rules are liable to numberleſs excep- 
tions, which muſt be diſcovered in the inſtant. The 
very execution almoſt always alters the plan, and dif- 
.compoſes the ſyſtem of an action. The courage er 
timidity of the troops, the raſhneſs of the enemy, the 
caſual ſucceſs of his meaſures, an accidental combat, 
an unforeſeen event, a ſtorm that ſwells a torrent, a 
high wind that conceals a ſnare or an ambuſcade 
under elouds of duſt, thunder that frightens the 
borſes, or is confounded. with the report of the 
cannon, the temperature of the air, which con- 
ſtantly influenges the ſpirits of the commander and 
the blood of the ſoldiers: all theſe are ſo many 
natural or moral eauſes, which, by their uncer- 
tainty, may overturn the beſt-concerted projects. 
1 | WHATEVER 
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Wuarkvkn place is made choice of for a des 


ſcent, at St. Domingo, the town of the cape will 
always be the object of it. The landing will 


'be. ſomewhere. in the bay of the Cape, where 


the ſkips will be ready to augment the land-forces 
with two chirds. of their crews, and to furniſh 
them with artillery; ammunition, and whatever 


they may want for the, fiege of that opulent for- 
; treſs. It is towards this bulwark of the colony 


that all endeavours to keep off the aſſailer muſt be 
directed. The choice of advantageous poſitions 
will in ſome meaſure compenſate for the inequality 


of numbers. | At the moment of landing, the 


ground muſt be diſputed by ſupporting a kind d 


falſe attack, without engaging the whole of the 


troops. Theſe muſt be poſted in ſuch a manner as 
to ſecure two retreats, the one towards the-Cape, 
to form the garriſon of that place, the pther in the 


narrow paſſes of the mountains, where, they. will 


keep an intrenched camp, from whente they may 
annoy: the beſiegers, and retard the taking of the 


place. Should the place ſyrrender, as it would 
be an eaſy. matter to favour the evaſion of the 


oops when they evacuate it, the conqueſ 
would not yet be. completed. The mountains in 


which, they would take, refuge, inaceeſſible to, an 


an army, ſurround the plain väth, a dęuble t 


treble chain, and guard the inhabited, parts, by 
very narrow paſſes, which may be eaſily defended. 
The principal of theſe is the defile of the great 


river, where the enemy would figd two or three 


Paſſes, of the river, that reach from one mou. 
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lain to the other. In this place four or five ate 
dred men would ſtop the moſt numerous army, by 
only ſinking the bed of the waters. This reſiſtance 
might be ſeconded by 25, ooo inhabitants, both 
white and black, who are ſettled in theſe vallies. 
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As the white men are more numerous here than 


upon the richer lands, and their crops are ſmaller, 
they cannot afford to conſume any great quantity 
of the produce of Europe, fo that what they cul- 
tivate is chiefly for their own ſubſiſtence; from 


this they might eaſily ſupply the troops that ſhould 


defend their country. Any deficieticy in the ar- 


ticle of freſh meat could be made up by the Spa- 
niards, ho breed vaſt quantities of cattle on "os. 


backs of theſe mountains: 


: AFTER all, it may happen 8 che Amel of | 


the troops may be ſunk under the want of provi- 


fions or warlike ſtores, and they may be either 


forced or turned back. This ſuggeſted the idea 


ſome years ago at Verſailles, of building a fortified 
town in the center of the mountains. [Marſhal 
Noailles was a warm advocate for this ſcheme. It 


was then imagined, that by means of ſome re-- 


doubts of earth ſcattered upon different parts' of 
the coaſt, the enemy might be inticed by regular 
attacks, and inſenſibly exhauſted by the loſs of a 

great number of men, in a climate where ſickneſs 
ſuddenly proves more deſtructive than the ſword. 


It was ſuggeſted that no more ſtrong holds ſhould 


be erected on the frontiers, where they lie expoſed 
to the invaſion of the maſters - of the ſea; becauſe, 
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while they are unable to defend their own habitz | 


— tions, they become ſo many bulwarks for the con. 


querors,. who can eafily take and guard them with 
their ſhips, and depoſe or draw from thence arms 
and men to intimidate the vanquiſhed. An en- 


tirely open country was better, in their opinion, 


for a power that has no maritime ſtrength, than 


forces diſperſed and forſaken upon ſhores, waſted 


and depopulated by the inclemency of the climate. 


Ir was in the center of the iſland that the 


ſtrongeſt place of defence was expected to be 
made. A road of twenty or thirty leagues, full of 


obſtacles ; where every march muſt be attended 
with ſeveral engagements, in which the advantage 


of the poſts would render a detachment formi. 
dable to a whole army; where the removing of 


the artillery would be tedious and laborious; 
where the difficulty of convoys, and the diſtance 
of communication with the ocean ; where every 
thing, in ſhort, would conſpire to deſtroy the 
enemy : ſuch was to be, as it were, the glacis of 
the intended fortification. This capital was to 


ſtand upon high ground, where the air is more 


pure and temperate than in the plains beneath; 
in the midſt of a country which would ſupply the 
town with neceſſaries, particularly rice; ſurrounded 
with flocks and herds, which, feeding. upon a foi 
moſt favourable to their increaſe, would be re- 


ſerved for times of want; provided with ſtore- 


houſes proportioned to the town and garriſon: 


| ſuch a city would have changed the _ into a 


kin _ | 


merhg EAST AND-WEST INDIES. 
kingdom, able to ſupport itſelf for a long time; 
whereas its preſent opulence does but weaken it, 
and having ſuperfluities without neceſfaries, it en- 
riches a few nem Withoud —_—_— them ſuf. 
tenance. 

Ir the enemy had wth aha Masters of 
che ſea-coaſt, which would not be diſputed with 
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them, and were deſirous of collecting the produce 
of the lands, they would ſtand in need of whole 


armies to keep merely upon the defenſiye; for the 
continual excurſions from the center would not 
| permit them to do more than this. The troops in 
the inland parts of the iſland, always ſure of a re- 
ſpectable retreat,” might eaſily be relieved by re- 
cruits from Europe; which would find no difficulty 
in pezetrating to the center of a circle of ſo im- 
menſe a circumference; whereas all the Engliſh 
fleets would not be ſaGecint to fill up rhe vacan- 
_ cies which the climate would be continually making 
in their garriſons. 

 NorwtTHSTANDING the evidence of theſe ad- 
vantages, the project of a fortification in the moun- 

tains has been dropt, and a ſyſtem purſued, which 
| would confine the whole defence of the iſland to the 
mole of St. Nicholas. This new plan could not fail 
of being applauded by the planters, who were not 
fond of citadels and garriſons near their planta- 
tions, as they are more injurious than they can 

poſſibly be beneficial to them. They are ſenſible, 
that the whole force being directed to one point, 


they ſhould haye none but light troops left in their 
NS S 2. neigh- 
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1 cient. to. drive away the privateers by the aſſiſtance 
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peighbourhood on the three coaſts, which. are ful 1 


of their batteries; and are, beſides, very conye. 
nient defenders, ever ready to yield without reſiſ- 
tance, and to diſperſe or capitulate on the an in- 
timation of an invaſion. 


Tus plan, fo favourable to private imeretl he 
alſo met with the approbation of ſome perſons. well 


verſed in military affairs. They were of opinion, 


that the few troops which the colony will admit of, 
being in a manner loſt in ſo large an iſland as $t, 
Domingo, would make an appearance at the Mole, 


Bombardopolis is the place that has been choſen, 


as the moſt reſpectable poſt. This 55 city ſtands 
on the margin of a plain, which is 
vated to render it cool and temperate. Its territory 


ciently ele- 


is covered with a natural ſavannah, and: adorned 


with groves of palm-trees of various kinds. It is 


not oyerlooked ; which is an. uncommon circum- 
ſtance at St. Domingo. It might be made a re- 
gular fortification, and of any degree of ſtrength. 


If it did not prevent an invaſion, it would, at leaſt, 


prevent - the conquerors from getting a firm eln. 


bliſhment upon the coaſts. 


Ir were to be wiſhed, ſay the Aatefinen] , that, 


from the firſt moment the works had been begun 


-at the Mole, it had at the ſame time been fortified 
to the degree that fo advantageous a ſituation 


4 - — 
1 


will admit of. It issa treaſure, the poſſeſſion of 


which ſhould have been ſecured as ſoon | as it was 


e Should this valuable key of St. Do 
ings 
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mingo, and, indeed, of all America, fall into the 
hands of the Engliſh ; which it may very poſſibly 
do on the breaking out of a war, which cannot 
de far off, this Gibraltar of America would be 

more fatal to France and Spain than even that 
of Europe. 

IT is no wonder, if all the precautions which 
have been taken hitherto for the defence of St. 
Domingo, have been conducted with ſo little judg- 
ment. As long as forecaſt and protection ſhall be 
confined to ſecondary means, which can only pro- 
tract, not prevent, the conqueſt of this iſland,” no 
invariable plan can be purſued. Fixed principles 
are the excluſive privilege of ſuch powers as can 
depend upon their naval force, to prevent the loſs 
of, or ſecure the recovery of, their colonies. Thoſe 
of France are not guarded by thoſe floating arſe- 


nals, which can at the ſame time attack and defend. 


Their mother country is not yet poſſeſſed of ſuch a 
navy as to render her formidable. But does ſhe at 
leaſt govern her poſſeſſions abroad by the maxims of 
ſound policy and good order? This is what we ſhall 


next inquire into. 


TE Britiſh gorernment, ever ee by the 


national ſpirit, which ſeldom deviates from'the true 
Intereſts of the ſtate, has carried into the new world 
that right of property which is the ground-work 


of her legiſlation. From a conviction, that man 
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—— 


Examina- 
tion of the 


govern- 


ment eſta- 
bliſhed in 
the French 
iſlands. 


never thinks he has the entire poſſeſſion of any 


thing but what he has lawfully acquired; they 
have, indeed, fold the lands in the iſlands at- a 


* moderate price to ſuch as were willing to 
8 3 1 Clear 
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of property 
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the French 
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them only, who not having the advantage of 


haſten the cultivation of them; and to prevent par. 
tialities and jealouſies, the neceſſary conſequence 


Was paid to their abilities or circumſtances; the 


clearing of the ground, upon pain of forfeiture. 


been aſſiſted by the public; whereas every pro- 
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clear them. This appeared the ſureſt way ta 


of a diſtribution guided by caprice or favour. 

FRANCE has taken a method ſeemingly more 
generous, but not ſo prudent, that of granting 
lands to all who applied for them. No regard 


intereſt of their patrons determined the extent of 
the land they obtained. Indeed, it was ſtipulated, 
that they ſhould begin their ſettlements within a 
year after the grant, and not diſcontinue the 


But, beſides the hardſhip of requiring thoſe men 
to be at the expence of clearing the land, wha 
could not afford to purchaſe, the penalty fell upon 


family and fortune, could not make intereſt wich 
the great ; or upon minors, who being left deſtitute 
by the death of their parents, ought rather to have. 


prietor who was well recommended or ſupported, 
was not called to account, though he let his 
grounds lie fallow. 
To this partiality, which evidently evrartied the 
"refs of the colonies, we may add a number of 
ill judged regulations relative to domeſtic life. 
Firſt, it was required of every perſon who obtained 
a grant of land, to plant 300 trenches of maniot 
for every ſlave he had upon his plantation. This 
order was equally detrimental both to private and 
public — as it compelled the planter to en- 
cumber 
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cumber his ground with this ordinary production, BOOK 
when it was able to yield richer crops; and ren 

dered the poor grounds, which were only fit for 
this kind of culture, uſeleſs. This double error 
could not but leffen the growth of all kinds of 
commodities; and, indeed, this law, which laid 
a reſtraint upon the diſpoſal of property, has never 
been ſtrictly put in execution; but as it has alſo 
never been repealed, it ſtill remains a ſcourge in 
the hand of any ignorant, capricious, or paſſio- 
nate miniſter, who may chuſe to make uſe of it 
| againſt the inhabitants. This evil, great as it is, 
is, however, the leaſt of thoſe they have to com- 
plain of from adminiſtration. The reſtraint of the | 
Agrarian laws is ſtill increaſed by the burden of the 
labours impoſed upon the vaſſals. | 
TagRE was a time in Europe, that of the 
feudal government, when gold and ſilver was little 
regarded in public or private tranſactions. The 
nobles ſeryed the ſtate, not with their purſes, but 
with their perſons; and thoſe of their vaſſals, who 
were their property by right of conqueſt, paid 
them a kind of quit. rent or homage, either in the 
fruits of the earth, or in ſo much labour. Theſe 
cuſtoms, ſo deſtructive to men and lands, tended 
do perpetuate that barbarity to which they owed 

| their riſe, But at length they were gradually laid 

- aſide, as the authority of kings prevailed in over- 
throwing the independence and tyranny of the 

great, by reſtoring freedom to the people, The 
prince, now become the ſole maſter, abaliſhed, as 

2 waz, ſome abuſes arifing fram the right of 

9 4 War, 


| dition, cannot eaſily ſpare a number of hands to 


Are the 


taxes „ 
* wards public expence, neceſſary for the preferva- 


rly le- 
bied in the 
French 
iſlands? 


though the people have not acquired any. The 


duced into a ſyſtem, as if to give it a colour of 


Public works, which are often uſeleſs, and ſhould 
never be carried on but by idle hands. If the 
mother- country, with all the various means ſhe 
can employ, has never yet been able to correct or 
| mitigate the hardſhips of theſe ſervices, ſhe ought 
to conſider what evils muſt reſult from them be 
| yond the ſeas, where the direction of theſe works 
is committed to two overſeers, who can neither be 
directed, cenſured, nor controuled, in the arbi- 
trary exerciſe of abſolute power. But the burden 
of theſe ſervices i is light, when compared with that 
of the taxes. 


— — 


E AS > 


war, which 8 every * oils... n fe 
veral of theſe uſurpations, which time had conſe. 
erated, were ſtil] retained. That of the average, 
or a certain proportion of labour required of the 
vaſfals, has been kept up in ſome ſtates, Where 
the nobles have loſt almoſt every advantage, 


liberty of France is at this day infringed by this 
public bondage; and this injuſtice has been re- 


Juſtice. The conſequences of this horrid ſyſtem 
have been ſtill more ſeverely felt in the calonies, 
The culture of theſe lands, from the nature of the 
'climate and of the productions, requiring expe- 


be ſent to a great, diſtance, and employed in 


A TAx may be defined to be a en to- 


tion of private. property, The peaceable enjoy- 
| ment of lands and revenues requires a proper 
1 | „ 
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fries to defend them from invaſion, and a police B — 72 
that ſecures the liberty of improving them. „ 
eyer is paid towards the maintenance of public 
| order, is right and juſt; whatever is levied be- 
 yond this, is extortion. Now, all the” government 
expences which the mother · country is at for the 
colonies, are repaid her by the reſtraint laid upon 9 
them, to cultivate for her alone, and in ſuch a 
manner as is beſt adapted to her wants. This fab- 
jeetion is the moſt burdenſome of all tributes, and 
ought to exempt them from all other taxes, Z 
Axy one muſt be convinced of this truth, who 
reflects on the difference of firuation between the 
old world and the new. In Europe, ſubfiſtence 
and home conſumption are the principal object 
of culture and of manufactures; exportation only 
carries off the overplus. In the iſlands, the whole 
is to be exported. * here life and property are 
equally precarious. 
Is Europe, war only deprives the manufacturer 
and the huſhandman of the trade to foreign coun- 
tries; they ſtill have their reſource in that which 
circulates in the internal part of the kingdom. In 
the illands, hoſtilities annihilate every thing; there 
are no more ſales, no more purchaſes, no more 
circulation; the planter hardly recovers his coſts. | 
Is Europe, the owner of a ſmall eſtate, who is 
able to make only a few expences, improves his 
land as much in proportion as he that has a wide 
domain and immenſe treaſures. In the iſlands, the 
improvement of the ſmalleſt plantation requires. 2 
pretty good ſtock to begin with, 
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. In Europe, it is commonly one citizen that ig 
indebted to another; and the ſtate 15, not impo. 
yeriſhed by theſe. private debts, |. Thoſe of the 
iſlands are of a different nature, Many planters, 
in order to carry on the labour of clearing their 
grounds, and to repair the loſſes incurred by the 
misfortunes of war, which had put a ſtop to their 
exports, have been obliged to borrow ſuch large 
ſums, that they may be conſidered rather as So 
ing the trade, than as proprietors of the Plantar 
tions. 

WIE TER theſe reſlections have not occurred to 
the French miniſtry, ar whether particular circum- 
ſtances have obliged them to depart from their - 
plan; certain it is, they have added freſh taxes to 


the obligation already laid on the colonies to draw 
all their neceſſaries from France, and to ſend 
thither all their own commodities, Every negro 
has been taxed. In ſome ſettlements, this poll-tax 
has been confined to the working blacks; in others, 


it was laid on all the ſlaves without diſtinction. 
Both theſe arrangements have been oppoſed by 
the colony aſſembled at St. Domingo. Let us ngw 


judge of the force of their arguments. 


. CHILDREN, old and infirm men, make up about 
one third of the flaves. Far from being uſeful to 


the planter, ſome of them are only a burden, 
Which humanity alone can prompt him to ſupport, 
while the reſt can afford him but diſtant and uncer- 


tain hopes. It is difficult to conceive how the trea- 


fury ſhould have thought of taxing an object that 


is * chargeable to the owner. Wir 
| | | Ih TI 


\ 
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TEE poll-· tax upon blacks extends beyond the 5 o OK 


grave; that is to ſay, it is fixed upon a perſon who 
exiſts no more. If a ſlave ſhould die after the aſſeſſ. 
ment has been made, the planter, who is already 
unhappy on account of the diminution of his in- 
come and of his capital, is ſtill obliged to pay a 


tax, which reminds him of his Joſſes, and e 


him feel them more ſenſibly. 


XIII. 
— 


Evex the working ſlaves are not an exact carif * 


of the appraiſement of a planter's income. With 
a few negroes, a good ſoil will yield more than a 
poor one with a great number. The commodities 


are not all of the ſame value, though they are all 


procured by the labour of thoſe perſons upon 


whom the tax is equally laid. The changing from 


one kind of culture to another, which the ground 
requires, ſuſpends for a while the produce of labour, 
Droughts, inundations, fires, devouring inſects, 


often deſtray the fruits of labour. Suppoſe all 


things alike, a leſs number of hands makes in 
proportion a leſs quantity of ſugar ; either becauſe 
the whole of the wants muſt be taken into conſide- 
ration, or becauſe labour is truly advantageous 


ſo far only as the maſt ee opportunities 


can be improved. 


Taz poll-tax upon "blacks N Rill more | 


oppreſſiye in time of war. A planter who cannot 
then diſpoſe of his commodities, and muſt run in 
debt to ſupport himſelf and to keep up his land, 


is further obliged to pay a tax for ſlaves whoſs 


labour will hardly be equiyalent to their mainte» 


nance, - Nay, he is often conſtrained to ſend them 


ar 
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BQOK at a diſtance from his plantation for the imaginary 
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wants of the colony, to ſupport them there at his 


own expence, and to ſee them periſh without any 


reaſon, while he is under the ſevere. neceſſity of re. 
placing them one time or other, if ever he means 
to retrieve his waſted and almoſt ruined lands. 
Tax burden of the poll-rax was (till heavier 
upon ſuch of the proprietors as were abſent from 


the colony, for theſe were condemned to Pay the 


tax treble; which was the more unjuſt, as it way 
matter of indifference to France whether her com. 


modities were conſumed at home or in the iflands, 


Could it be her intention to hinder the emigra- 


tion of the coloniſts? But it is only by the mild- 
neſs of the government that citizens can be in. 
duced to fix in a country, not by prohibitions and 


penalties. Beſides, men who by hazardaurs laboury 


carried on in a ſultry climate, had contributed ta 


the public profperity, ovght to have been indulged 
in the liberty of ending their days in the tempe- 


rate regions of the mother- country. Nothing could 
more effectually rouze the ambition and activity of 


numbers of idle people, than to be ſpectators of 


kheir fortune; and the ſtate might thus be relieved 


of the load of theſe uſeleſs men, to the Profit of in- 
duſtry and commerce. , 
Nori can be more detrimental to both than 


tdbis taxing of che blacks, as the neceſſity of ſelling 
öbliges the planter to lower the price of his com- 
modities. A moderate price may be an adyants- 


geous circumſtance, when it is the reſult of great 


plenty, and of a'very quick circulation. Bat it is 


* -uinous 
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continually receiving, without making any returns. 
LasTLY, it is a very difficult matter to levy this 
tax. Every proprietor muſt give in an annual ac- 


count of the number of his ſlaves. To prevent 


falſe entries, they muſt be verified by clerks, or 
exciſemen. Every negro that is not entered muſt 


be forfeited ; which is a very abſurd practice, be- 


cauſe &very labouring negro is ſo much ſtock, and 
by the forfeiture of him the culture is diminiſhed, 
4 the very object for which the duty was laid, 
is annihilated. Thus it happens that! in the colonies, 
where the ſucceſs of every thing depends upon 
the tranquillity which is enjoyed, a deſtructive 
war is carried on between the financier and the 
planter. Law-ſuits are numerous, removals fre- 
quent, rigorous meaſures become neceffary, and the 
colts are great and ruinous. 

If the negro-tax is unjuſt in its extent, unequal 
in its repartition, and complicate i in the mode of 
levying 1 it; the tax laid upon the commodities that 
are carried out of the colonies, is nearly as injudi- 
dicious. The government ventured to impoſe this 
duty, from a Perſuaſion that it would fall entirely 
upon the conſumer and the merchant; but there 
cannot be a more dangerous error in political co- 
nomy than this is. 
Taz act of conſuming does not t ſupply money 
do buy what is conſumed; this muſt be gained by 

labour; and all labour, if things are traced up to 
their 


. 2 1 
N 
* 

_ 


ruinous to be obliged to loſe conſtantly upon cet s B 2 K 


merchandiſe, in order to pay taxes. The proſits END 
of trade are all abſorbed by the treaſury, which is 
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their origin, is, in fact, paid by the firſt proprietor 
out of the produce of the earth. This being the 
caſe, no one article can be always growing dearer, 
but all the reſt muſt riſe in proportion. In this 
ſituation, there is no proſit to be made upon any 
of them. If this equilibrium between the articles 
of commerce be removed, the conſumption of the 
advanced article will decreaſe; and, if it decreaſe; the 
price will fall of courſe, and the dearneſs will 
' have been only tranſient. 5 

Taz merchant can no more ** the duty! upon | 
him, than the conſumer. He may, indeed, ad: 
vance it once or twice; but if-he cannot ache a 
natural and neceſſary profit upon the commodities 
fo taxed, he will ſoon diſcontinue that branch of 
trade. To hope that competition will force him 
to take the payment of the duty out of his pro- 
fits, is to ſuppoſe that they were exorbitant; and 
that the competition, which was then inſufficient, 
will become more conſiderable when the profits are 
leſs. If, on the other hand, things were as they 
: ought to be, and the profits no more than neceſ- 
fary, it is ſuppoſing that the competition will ſub- 
fiſt, though the profits that gave riſe to it ſubſiſt 
no longer. We muſt admit all theſe abſurdities, or 
allow that it is the planter in the iſlands who pays 
the duty, whether it be levied from the firſt, e. 
or hundredth hand. 

Far from thus burthening the cultivation. of 
the colonies with taxes, it ought to be encouraged 
by liberalities ; ſince by the ſtate of reſtraint in 
which trade is kept, theſe liberalitign with all 

_ the 
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the advantages arifing” from them, muſt neat B Li K 
return to the mother- country. 8 1 
Ix the ſituation of a ſtate, that! is in arrears on 
account of loſſes or miſmanagement, will not ad- 
mit of liberalities, or eaſing the ſubjects of their 
burthens, the payment of the taxes in the colonies 
themſelves might, at leaſt, be ſuppreſſed, and the 
produce of them levied. at home. This would be 
the next beſt ſyſtem that could be purſued, and 
would be equally agreeable to the old and new 
world. e Bol 
Norhixd is ſo pleaſing to an n American, as to 
remove from his ſight every thing that denotes his 
dependence. Wearied with the importunities of 
collectors, he abhors ſtanding. taxes, and dreads 
the increaſe of them. He in vain ſeeks for that 
liberty which he thought to have found at the 
diſtance of two thouſand leagues from Europe. 
He diſdains a yoke which purſues him through 
the ſtorms of the ocean. Diſcontented, and in- 
wardly repining at the reſtraint he {till feels, he 
thinks with indignation on his native country ; 
which, under the name of mother, calls for his 
. blood, inſtead of feeding him. Remove the image 
of his chains from his ſight ; let his riches pay 
their tribute to the mother-country only at land- 
ing there, and he will fancy himſelf free and pri- 
vileged; though at the ſame time, by lowering 
the value of his own commodities, and enhancing 
the price of thoſe that come from Europe, he, in 
fact, ultimately bears the load of a tax 1 which he 
is ignorant. - J 
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Al. * ' NAviGATORS will alſo find an ad vantage in pay · 


ing duty only upon goods that have reached the | 


place of their deſtination in their full value and 


without any riſque, and will er eſtote the capital of 4 
their ſtock along with the profits: They will not 


then have the mortification of havitig ptirchaſed of 


the prince the very hazards of ſhipwreck, and of 


loſing a cargo for which they had paid duty at 


embarking. Their ſhips, on the conttary, will | 
bring back, in merchandife, the amount of the 
ys, and the productions being advanced in value 
about . twenty-one per cent. by exportation, the 


duty will hardly be felt. 


LasTLY, the conſumer himſelf will. be a cane 4 
by it; becauſe, the eoloniſt and the merchant can: | 
not benefit by any regulation, of which in time +. 


the conſumer will not experience the good effeli, 


All the taxes will no ſooner be reduced to a ſingle 
one, but trade will be clogged with fewer forma. 
lities, fewer delays, fewer charges, and conſe. 
quently the ie can be ſold at a more rex 
ſonable rate. ; 
Even the ſtate "ſelf. * find + A conſiderable 


political advantage in this. By this new arrange. 


ment, there would be a country, apparently exempt 
from all taxes, and enjoying abſolute liberty. Such 


an event would be the more remarkable, at a time 


when the Engliſh colonies groan under the burthen 


of freſh taxes The contraſt would agoravate | 


their ſufferings ; their murmurs and their audacity 


would know no bounds; they would learn to place 
ſome confidence in a government which they hare 


hitherto 
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would be leſs afraid of purting itlelf WOO the ewe 
tection of France. 


3 to point out as the ſſitteſt, will be eaſily in- 


ſubject, at their entry into the kingdom, to a duty 
known by the name of Domaine d Occident, or 


per cent. by two ſols “ per livre. The value of 
theſe productions, which! is the rule for the pay- 
ment of the duty, is determined in the months of 
January and July. It is fixed at twenty, or five 


The weſtern office allows, beſides, a more conſide- 
rable tare than the ſeller in trade does. Add to 
this duty that which the commodities pay at the 
cuſtom-houſes of the colonies, which produces 
nearly the ſame, and thoſe that are paid in the in- 
land parts of the iſlands; and we ſhall have the 
whole of the revenue which the government draws 
from the ſettlements in America. Weed 

Ir this fund were confounded with the other re- 
venues of the ſtate, we might be apprehenſive that 
it was not applied to its deſtination, which ſhould 
be folely the protection of the iſlands. The un- 
foreſeen exigencies of the royal treaſury would in- 
fallibly divert it into another channel. There are 
ſome moments when the critical ſtate of. the diſeaſe 


will not a of Eee the inconveniences > of 
Vor. IV. 1 


"A penny. 
| the 


Tuis ſyſtem of . en every thing . 


troduced. All the productions of the iſlands are 


weſtern domain, which is fixed at three and a half 


and twenty per cent. below the real price. 
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kitherto accuſed of being tyrannical; and in caſe B 2 — K 
of a revolt in North-America, that vaſt "region — 
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the remedy. The moſt urgent neceſfity engrofleg 
all the attention. Nothing then is ſecured fro 
the hand of arbitrary power, urged by the wants 
of the preſent moment. The miniſtry i 18.continually 


drawing out of the treaſury, under the delufire 
hopes of replacing in a ſhort time what they hare 
received; but the execution of this deſign i is per. 
petually retarded by freſh demands. 


HENCE it appears, that it would be highly 8 


ceſſary that the cheſt, deſtined for the duties on the 
productions of the colonies, ſhould be kept wholly 
ſeparate from that deſtined to receive the revenus 


of the kingdom. The ſums depoſited there as in 


truſt, would always be ready to anſwer the demand 


of thoſe ſettlements: The coloniſt;who always ba 
ſtock to ſend over to Europe, would gladly give i 
for bills of exchange, when he was once aſſure 


chat they would meet with no delays or difficd. 


ties in the payment of them. This kind of bak 
would ſoon create another means of communicz. 
tion between the mother-country and the iſlands: 


the court would be better acquainted with the 


ſtate of its affairs in theſe diſtant countries, ad 
would recover the credit it has long ſince loſt; but 


which is of the utmoſt conſequence, eſpecially 


time of war. We {hall now put an end to o 
diſcuſſions on taxes, and conſider the regulation 


reſpecting the militia. 


Tux French iſlands, like thoſe of other nations, 
had no regular troops at firſt. The adventures 


who had conquered them, looked upon the rig 


of defending themlelves as a priyilege; and th: i 
44 | 


- 
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: deſcendents of thoſe intrepid men thought them- B 0K 
ſelyes ſufficiently ſtrong to guard their own poſ - 
ſeſhons. They had nothing, indeed, to do but to | 
repulſe a few veſſels, which landed ſome ſailors and 
ſoldiers, as undiſciplined | as themſelves. = 
Tas ſituation of affairs has, indeed, undergone 
n alteration. As theſe ſettlements became more 
conſiderable, it was to be expected that they would, | | 
* ſooner or later, be attacked by numerous Euro- 3 
pean fleets and armies; and this made it neceſſary 
to ſend them other defenders. The event has 
ſhewn the inſufficiency of a few- ſcattered batta- 
lions, to oppoſe the land and ſea forces of Eng- 
land. The coloniſts themſelyes have been con- 
vinced that their own efforts could never prevent 
a reyolution; and fearing that a fruitleſs reſiſtance 
would only exaſperate a victorious enemy, they 
were more inclined to capitulate than to fight. 
Having become political calculators, rheir weak- 
neſs made them ſenſible that they were unfit for 
military operations, and they have contributed their 
money in order to be diſcharged from a ſervice, 
which, though glorious in its principle, had dege- 
nerated into a burthenſome ſervitude. The mi- 
litia was ſuppreſſed in 1764. 

Tais act of compliance has been applauded by 
thoſe who only conſidered this inſtitution as the 
means of preſerving the colonies from all foreign | 
invaſions. They very ſenſibly imagined, that it 
Was unreaſonable to require that men, who were 
grown old under the hardſhips of a ſcorching cli- 
mate, in order to raiſe a large fortune, hould ex- 

3 poſe 
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poſe themſelves to the ſame dangers as thoſe. 


poor victims of our ambition, who are perpetually 


hazarding their lives for pee a day. Such 
a ſacrifice has appeared to them top unreaſonable 


to expect it ſhould be complied with; and the mi- 
niſtry, who ſaw the impropriety of keeping up 


ſuch a vain and burthenſome ſervice, and therefore 


diſcontinued it, have been commended. 


Tos who are better acquainted with the Ame- 
rican ſettlements, have not judged ſo favourably of 
this innovation. The militia, ſay they, is neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve the interior police of the iſlands; 
to prevent the revolt of the ſlaves; to check the 
incurſions of the fugitive negroes; to hinder the 
banditti from aſſembling in troops; to protect the 
navigation along the coaſts, and to keep off the 


privateers. If the inhabitants are not embodied; 


if they have neither commanders nor ſtandards, 
which of them will march to the aſſiſtance of his 
neighbours? There is no one to warn him of his 


danger, no one to command him; and that har- 
mony and uniformity of action, without which no- 


thing can be carried on with propriety, will totally 


be interrupted. 


Tus reflections, whick, though ſtriking and 
natural, had at firſt eſcaped the court of Verſailles, 


have ſoon produced an alteration in their conduct. 


They reſtored the militia with greater expedition 
than they had aboliſhed it. As early as the year 
1766, the windward iſlands ſubmitted to it with- 
out any great reſiſtance, though an oppoſition 


7 might have been expected from the continuance of 


the 
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the new taxes, when their object no longer ſub- B 2 
ſiſted. St. Domingo warmly expoſtulated againſt 
this abuſe of an authority, which was too haſty 
and too inconſtant in the meaſures 1 it adopted, not 
to excite murmurings. MW 
A PHILOSOPHICAL adminiſtrator, who was wit- 
neſs to the oppoſition which the re-eſtabliſhment - 
of a forced militia met with from the inhabitants 
of St. Domingo, propoſed to make it voluntary. 
He made no doubt but that the proſpect of glory 
or fortune would have induced half the colony, 
whoſe example would have influenced the other 
half, to ſolicit as an honour what they abhorred 
as a yoke. But this expedient, ingenious as it 
was, and effectual as it might have been, was im- 
proper, becauſe it would have affected that uni- 
formity which ought to ſubſiſt between iflands that 
ꝛre under the ſame government. Such a diſtinction 
would have laid the foundation of jealouſies and 
diviſions; which would, ſooner or later, have 
proved fatal to the colonies, if not to the mother- 
| Wn, itſelf. 

Wirkovr any of theſe ical artifices, the 
people of St. Domingo have reſumed the military 
ſervice. Indeed, it has been with averſion and re- 
luctance, founded upon ' grievances which cannot 
be too ſoon redreſſed. It is well-known, that a 

militia is a great reſtraint upon civil liberty; which 

they are more jealous of in the colonies than we are 
in Europe, where authority univerſally prevails. 
It expoſes the citizen to numberleſs vexations. The 
evils it has occaſioned have excited a deteſtation 
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for this kind of ſervitude, which none but tyrants 
or flaves can be ſurpriſed at. It is neceſſary, if 


poſſible, to eradicate the impreſſions of the paſt, 


and remove all miſtruſt for the future. The con- 
deſcenſion and moderation of government muſt put 
an end to the apprehenſions of the colonies, by 
making all thoſe alterations in the form of the 
militia, which are conſiſtent with its object; which 
is, to maintain public order and ſafety. The wel- 
fare of the people is the great end of all authority, 
If the actions of the ſovereign do not tend to this 
end, his exiſtence will be ſupported only by the 


aſſiſtance of money, or the ſanction of old records, 


which time will deſtroy, or poſterity deſpiſe. In 
vain does flattery raiſe numberleſs and magnificent 
monuments to princes; the hand of man ere&s 
them, but it is the heart that conſecrates them, 
and affection that renders them immortal. With- 
out this, public trophies are only a proof of the 


- meanneſs of the people, not of the greatneſs of the 


ruler. There is one ſtatue in Paris, the fight of 


which makes every heart exult with ſentiments of 


affection. Every eye is turned with complacency 
towards this image of paternal and popular good- 


neſs. The tears of the diſtreſſed ſilently call upon 
it under the hardſhips of oppreſſion. Men ſecretly 


bleſs the hero it immortalizes. All voices unite to 
celebrate his memory after two centuries are elapſed. 
His name is in veneration to the uttermoſt parts of 


America. In every heart he proteſts againſt the 


abuſes of authority he declares againſt the vſurpa- 
tions of the rights of the people; he promiſes the 
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miniſtry. 

Ir is ſcarce credible, that a law, ſcemingly dic- 
| tated by nature; a law which occurs inſtantly to 
every juft and good man ; which leaves no doubt 
in the mind as to its rectitude and utility; it is ſcarce 
credible, that ſuch a law ſhould ſometimes be pre- 
judicial to the preſervation of ſociety, ſtop the pro- 
greſs of colonies, divert them from the end of their 
deſtination, and gradually pave the way to their 
ruin. Strange as it may ſeem, this law is no other 
than the equal diviſion of eſtates among children 


or co-heirs. This law, fo conſonant to nature, 
ſhould be aboliſhed in America. | 


'Tars diviſion was neceſſary at the firſt formation 


of colonies. Immenſe tracts of lands were to be 
cleared. This could not be done without people ; 
nor could men who had quitted their own country 
for want, be any otherwiſe fixed in thoſe diſtant 
and deſert regions, than by aſſigning them a pro- 
perty. Had the government refuſed to grant them 
lands, they would have wandered abour from one 
place to another; they would have begun to eſta- 


bliſh various ſettlements, and have had the diſap- 


pointment to find, that none of them would attain 
to that degree of proſperity as to become uſeful ta 
the mother - country. | 

Bur ſince inheritances, too extenſive at firſt, 
have in proceſs of time been reduced by a ſeries of 
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ſucceſſions, and by the ſub-diviſions of ſhares, to 
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BOOK ſuch a compaſs as renders them fit to facilitate cul- 
tivation ; fince they have been ſo limited as not to 
Tie fallow for want of hands proportionable to their 
| extent, a further diviſion of lands would again re- 
| 7 4 _ duce them to nothing. In Europe, an obſcure 
4 man who has but a few acres of land, will make 
that little eſtate more advantageous to him in pro- 
portion, than an opulent man will the immenſe 
property he is poſſeſſed of, either by inheritance 
or chance. In America, the nature of the pro- 
ductions, which are very valuable, the uncertainty 
of the crops, which are but few in their kind; 
the quantity of flaves, of cattle, of utenſils neceſ- 
ſary for a plantation; all this requires a large 
ſtock, which they have not in ſome, and will ſoon 
Want in all the colonies, if the lands are parcelled 
ont and divided more anc more by hereditary ſuc· 
* 82s 
Ir a father leaves an eſtate of 30, ooo livres“ a 
year, and this eſtate is equally divided between 
three children, they will all be ruined if they make 
three diſtin& plantations; the one, becauſe he has 
been made to pay too much for the buildings, and 
*. beeauſe he has too few negroes, and too little land 
in proportion; the other two, becauſe they muſt 
build before they can begin upon the culture of 
their land. They will all be equally ruined, if the 
whole plantation remains in the hands of one of the © 
three. In a country where a creditor is in a worſe 
ſtate than any other man, eſtates have riſen to an | 
immoderate value. The poſſeſſor of the whole 
155 will 
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will be very fortunate if he is obliged to pay no Bo O's 
more for intereſt than the net produce of the plan- 5 = 
tation. Now, as the primary law of our nature is 
the procuring of ſubſiſtence,” he will begin by pro- 
curing that without paying his debts. Theſe will 
accumulate, and he will ſoon become inſolvent; 
and the confuſion conſequent upon ſuch a Gruation, 
will end in the ruin of the whole family. | 
| Tux only way to remedy theſe diſorders, is to 
aboliſh the equality of the diviſion of land. In 
this enlightened age, government ſhould ſee the 
neceſſity of letting the colonies be more ſtocked 
with things than with men. The wiſdom of the 
_ legiſlature will, doubtleſs, find out ſome compen- 
ſation for thoſe it has injured, and in ſome mea- 
ſure ſacrificed to the welfare of the community. 
They ought to be placed upon freſh lands, and to 
ſubſiſt by their own labour. This is the only way 
to maintain this ſort of men; and their induſtry 
would open a freſh ſource of wealth to the ſtate, _ 
Ar the conclufion of the peace, a a favourable. 
opportunity offered itſelf for making the propoſed 
_ alteration in St. Lucia and Guiana. The French 
ought not to have neglected this opportunity, per- 
haps the only one that will offer to repeal the lax 
relating to the diviſion of eſtates, by diſtributing 
to thoſe whoſe expectations they had fruſtrated, ſuch 
lands as they intended to cultivate; and by giving 
them thoſe conſiderable ſums that have been expended 
to no purpoſe, as the neceſſary advance for carry- 
ing on the cultivation. Men inured to the climate, 
acquainted with the only kind of culture that could 
We , poſſibly 
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K poſhbly be thought of, encouraged by the el. 1 
ample, aſſiſtanee, and advice of their own families, 
and aided- by the ſlaves with which government 
would have ſupplied them, were much fitter for 
this purpoſe than a ſet of profligate men, colleded 

from the refuſe of Europe, and were much more 

likely to raiſe the new colonies: to that pitch of 
wealth and proſperity which might be expected. 
Unfortunately we were not aware, that the firſt co- 
lonies in America muſt have inereaſed by ſlow de- 
grees and of themſelves, with the loſs of a great 
many men, or by extraordinary ' exertions of 


bravery and patience, becauſe they had no compe- 


tition to ſupport; but that "rhe ſacceeding; ſettle- 
ments could only be formed by the natural means 
of population, as an old ſwarm begets a new one. 


Tie overflowings of population in one iſland muſt 
ſpread into another; and the ſuperfluities'of a rich 


colony furniſſi neceſſaries to an infant ſettlement. 
This is the natural order which good policy points 
out to maritime and commercial powers. All other 


methods are irrational and deſtructive. Though 


the court of Verſailles has overlooked this plain 
principle, productive of ſo much good; this is no 
reaſon why they ſhould reje& the propoſal of put- 


ting a ſtop to the further diviſion of lands. If 


the neceſſity of ſuch a law be evident, it muſt be 


 enafted, though: the preſent time be leſs 'favour- 
able than that which hath been neglected. When 
the plantations are reſtored to their ſtate of proſ- 


perity, by the ſuppreſſion of that diviſion of land, 


which preclades every means of improvement, the 
Planters 
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planters may then be compelled: to clear them K = K 
ſelves of the debts with — war n e ee 
are now oppreſſed. 5 
Taz French iſlands, like all a in Antics, Has the 
can only be cultivated: by blacks; The climate lays 8 
them under a neceſſity of purchaſing labourers. trated in 
To procure them, they muſt have capitals; and e "ay 
the firſt inhabitants had none. They raiſed them been judi- 
by trade, which therefore gave theſe valuable ſet- pa ed 
gdements their firſt exiſtence. This kind of aſſiſt- r 
ance, which, perhaps, has been ſince too eaſilyx 
granted, has involved them in debts, which Have 
increaſed as they have proceeded in clearing * 
greater extent of land. 


Taz equality of partition between the G 
heirs, has raiſed up creditors within the colanies, 
as there were already without. As the colonies 
grew richer, their credit increaſed in proportion to 
the multiplicity of diviſions. When the popula- 
tion increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the number 
of coloniſts exceeded that of plantations, the ſu- 
perfluous numbers then remaining unemployed be- 
came creditors to eſtates they did not occupy, and 
were therefore not only uſeleſs, but even burthen- 
ſome to cultivation. We have juſt pointed out a 
method of preventing entirely the neceſſity of this 
credit within the iſlands; but in what manner ſhall 
the debts contracted abroad be diſcharged ? 

WE are told that the planters ſhould ſpend but 
a part of their income, and reſerve the reſt for 
the fulfilling of their engagements. But it is not 
conſidered that thoſe who could afford to make 
theſe 
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theſe ſavings, are the people who are not in 
debt; whereas the debtors have ſuch a ſcanty in- 
come, that they cannot poſſibly ſave any thing. 


| | Beſides, nothing would be more unreaſonable than 
to introduce this ſyſtem of ceconomy into the co- 


lonies. As the value of their produce is entirely 
owing, to exchange, and as in this caſe the ex- 
change would be in a manner annihilated, becauſe 


it would be confined to cheap articles of mere 


neceſſity; the Americans would either be obliged. 
to raiſe but few of their own commodities, or to 
ſell them for a trifle. Should the mother-country 
be willing to make up in money the deficiencies | 
in the ſale of their merchandiſe, then all the gold 
that is drawn from one part of America would re- 
turn to the other. There is a power, known by 
the ſuperiority of its naval force, which, after ten 
years of- ſuch a trade, would be ſure of finding 
in theſe iſlands a compenſation for any war it might 


_ Undertake ; and it would be highly impolitic for 


— 


France to invite that power to attack her ſettle- _ 


ments abroad: 


TRADERS are no leſs intereſted than the go- 
vernment in the perpetuity of debts. The colonies 
were firſt eſtabliſhed upon credit. When the 
firſt cultivators had cleared themſelves, the loan 
has been renewed to their ſucceſſors; and the 
preſent poſſeſſors {till enjoy the ſame benefit. If 


they were compelled to pay off this loan, it might 


ſoon be done, but culture would ſuffer by it; and 
though it might not, poſſibly, degenerate, yet it 
would be deprived of the firſt fruits of virgin lands, 

| which 
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which are always moſt fertile. Traders would then B 


find fewer commodities to buy in the iſlands; they 2 


would have leſs demand for ſlaves, utenſils, and 
all other articles neceſſary for new ſettlements, and 
Which are almoſt as conſiderable as thoſe which 
are requiſite for the wants or luxury of the plan- 
cations already formed. In proceſs of time their 
tranſactions would be ſtill more reduced. It is 
well known how reluctantly they ſee the rich plan- 
er accuſtom himſelf to ſend his own productions to 
Europe, to draw the articles of his own conſump- 
tion from thence, and reduce his agents to'the bare 
profits of commiſſion. If that dependence which 
is a neceſſary conſequence of debts, ſhould ceaſe, 
it would no longer be a few planters, but the 
whole colony, that would make their own pur- 
chaſes and ſales in the mother- country: they would 
all become traders, and even would ſoon have no 
competitors ; becauſe they alone would be ac. 
quainted with the meaſure of their own wants. 
 Cxexp1irt therefore is evidently the baſis of all 
uſeful connections between the merchants of France 
and her colonies ; and to reſtore their ſtock, would 
be in effect to deprive them of their profits. Un- 
reaſonably have they complained for theſe forty 
years paſt, that they are abſolutely ruined by the 
delays they experience in the payments ; the for- 
tunes that have been made in the ports &f France, 
by their intercourſe with the iſlands, are 4 Proof 
of the injuſtice of theſe complaints, | 
PoLITICAL utility, or even the neceſſity of the 


colony's s being in debt to the mother - country, can, 
however, 


2 RST OR or Er ME err AND TRADE 
B © 255 K bowexer, by no means cancel the obligation every 


private; man is under to ,fulfil his engagements, 
Though evil may be the effect, frequently even the 
cauſe of good; yet the man who commits it cannot on 
chat account be juſtified or excuſed. It is a matter of 
indifference to the ſtate, whether a certain maſs of 
Wealth is in ſuch or ſuch hands; but it can never 
be gonducive to the public welfare that any man 
mould think himſelf at liberty not to pay his debts. 
The treaſury itſelf, if it is under any engagements, 
mult; clear. itſelf conſiſtently with the Principles of 
Juſtice. A public bankruptcy of the ſtate is in- 
famous; ſtill more prejudicial to the morals of ſo- 
eiety than to the fortunes of individuals. A time 
will come, when all theſe iniquities ſhall be ſum- | 
moned before the tribunal of nations, and when 
the power which has .committed them ſhall be 
| judged by its victims. The debts of America, there- 


fore, ought to be paid; but it muſt be done im- 


perceptibly, and not by ſudden or violent meaſures. , 
While the. old debts are paying off, new ones will 

be contracted, which will perpetuate, as it were, 
that chain of dependence that links the fortunes of 
Europe with thoſe of the colonies. It is by judi- 
cial means that the creditors of the trade of the 


illands are to be ſatisfied. True juſtice is erer 


uniform in itſelf; its fayours and puniſhments are 
| equally ſhewn to all. If the execution of it is 

committed to the arbitrary will of thoſe who go 
yern, as it has hitherto been in the. colonies, it 
neceſſarily degenerates into tyranny. It is often- 
times a hardſhip Weg been, Who are compelled 
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to break the moſt ſacred engagements, in ave BOOK 
to fulfil the moſt trifling, and to facrifice part of — 5 
their income, and ſometimes of their ſtock, by | 
ſales made at an improper ſeafon, and without any 
of the proper forms. It is often unjuſt for the 
creditors themſelves. It is neither the oldeſt, nor 
he that has moſt right, nor yet he that wants it 
moſt, who is firſt paid: it is the moſt powerful, 
the beſt patronized, the moſt active, the moſt 
violent; ; whereas the law only ought to decide. 55 

Tur law which, in the colonies, allows of the 
actual ſeizure of the plantations, is impracticable. | 
A proof of it is, that no man has ever yet -had 
recourſe to it, though there have always been dix | 
honeſt debtors in the iſlands, and clamorous cre- 
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2 recovery if it could have been purſued with ſucceſs. 
Taz method of perſonal ſeizure, which ſome 
have propoſed to ſubſtitute to the ſeizure of goods 
and chattels, would not be, more effectual. It would 
be no eaſy, matter to arreſt a planter ſurrounded 
with a multitude of flaves, upon a plantation ſtand- 
ing by itſelf. His impriſonment would prove as 
ruinous to his creditors as to himſelf. His negrges 
would grow riotous in his abſence; they would 
. ceaſe to work, but go and plunder the neighbouring 
_ plantations. But might not the negroes of a debtor 
be ſeized and fold ? Then the ſlaves who ſhould 
ceaſe to work upon one plantation would be ems 
- Ployed upon another, and the colony not injured. « 
Tus expedient is only a ſpecious one, and we 
muſt know but little of the character of the ne- 
e ä groes |. 
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of Falter, öf n method, 0 Einployment, 'x 17 requires 


the contrafting of freſh habits, and ſuch an exer- 


tion as theſe wretched creatures are Hardly capable 


of, who are already miſerable under the neceſſity 
of hard labour, il adapted to their voluptuous 
| diſpoſition. They cannot live without their miſtreſſes 
and their children, which are their deareſt comforts, 
and the only thing that makes them endure life. 


Separated from this only 'enlolation to men in 


affliction, they pine away and ficken, and frequently 


deſert, or at leaſt they work. but N reluctance 


| and careleſſneſs. | 


" Bxs1DE8, it would f be no "eaſy. matter. to ſeize 
upon theſe blacks. Fifty, a hundred, or two hun- 


lune 


dred flaves would not tamely ſuffer themſelyes to 


be thrown n chains by a few bailiffs; and "they | 


would ſoon diſperſe, if any attempt ſhould be made | 


to enter the plantation by force. If one ſhould en- 


deavour to ſeize them in the towns where they | go to 
fell their goods, they would ſoon keep away, and 


a ſcarcity of proviſions would be t the conſequence 
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Surrosk all theſe difficulties cond: be — 


this expedient would ſtilt be improper, becauſe, in 
ſecuring the payment of one creditor, it would 
ruin many others. ö The ſmalleſt ſugar plantations 


employ ſixty or ſeventy flaves- upon the beſt lands, 


and fourſcore or a hundred where the ground is 


but indifferent. The number cannot be leſſened 
ED. | without 
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without putting a ſtop to the tillage. The ſeizing of 2 HOT 


fifteen or twelve blacks is enough to ruin a plant: 


tion; and to deſtroy an important culture, to make 
a capital of fifty or one hundred thouſand crowns 


become u eleſs, and a ſkilful planter quite inſolvent. 


It will be ſaid, perhaps, that the owner being forced 


to ſell, the purchaſer would reinſtate the plantation; 
but it is well known that there are no ſuch monied 


men on the iflands as to pay ready money; that all 
purchaſes are made upon a very long credit, and 
even with a tacit expectation of obtaining further 


delays. Take away this credit, and there will not 


be a ſingle purchaſer to be found. 
No planter ſurely would be ſo raſh to venture 


upon à conſiderable undertaking with a proſpect 


of certain ruin, unleſs fortune and the elements 


ſhould favour his endeayours, ſo as to make good 
his engagements to a day. The dread of want and 


infamy will become general, and then there will 


be no more borrowing, no more buſineſs, no more 


circulation, no more activity. Credit will be de- 
ſtroyed by the very ſyſtem that was meant to re- 


ſtore it. Theſe are no imaginary fears; they are 


but too well juſtified by the deplorable events of 
the year 1750. At that memorable and unfortu- 


nate period for St. Domingo, a permiſſion was ex- 


5 Tang. "bg merchants who h d ſolicited this. odious 


torted from the government to ſeize the negroes 
for the planter's debts. The firſt executions of 
this kind, though unſucceſsful, ſpread terror and 
conſternation throughout. the colony. The confu- 


fion was inconceivable, and all was tending to 


and 


* From about 7,000l. to upwards of 1 3,000þ 
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K and fevere” Jaw, thought themſelves: very aer 


— 4 2M that they could obtain the repeal of it. 


No e erpedient therefore has been found out * 
the ſecurity. of creditors, but what is prejudicial 
to the proſperity of the colonies, and conſequently 
to that of the monarchy. Yet the ſecret . 
of politics maſt certainly afford ſome means to re. 
concile the intereſts of individuals with thoſe of 
the public; =" and it is the buſineſs of ſtateſmen to | 
diſcover them. This law of equity will be ap- 
proved, even by thoſe who are ſufferers” from it, 
if it is introduced by reaſonable methods, the only 
ones, perhaps, that ſhould be employed with CiVi- 
lized men, at leaſt the eaſieſt and the ſafeſt. A 
planter, enlightened by public information, will be 
ſenfible that the facility of not paying becomes 
burdenſome to him from the impoſſibility of finding 
credit but upon ſuch terms as will balance the 
riſque of lending. Whether he ſeeks it to in- 
creaſe or to preſerve his ſtock, he will obtain none 


put to his ruin. His ſituation is the ſame as that 


of minors, who can never. borrow but upon hard 
terms of uſurers accuſtomed to indemnify them- 
ſelves beforehand for the * and ow the hazards 
they run. "on 
Bor if the Pines is not to be + broke to a 
| ſenſe of his duty by motives of intereſt; if it is 
dangerous to have recourſe to compulſive ' methods 
to oblige him to fulfill his engagements, why ſhould 
not the legiſlature attempt what may be done upon 
the principle of ſhonour, which is a moſt powerful 
motive in monarchies, as it is the ground-work 
| | and 
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and ſpring of their conſtitutiou. 18 not opinion as. 
coercive as force? Stamp but a mark of, infamy — 
upon the frandulent debtor, declare that. he has 
forfeited all the diſtinctions he enjoyed, tender him 
_ incapable of ever exerciſing any public office, and 

ve neeck not apprehend that he will ſpört with. a 
Jaw of this kind. But then the tribunals of jultice 
muſt in this reſpect be thoſe of honour. Let the 
defaulter be tried and condemned with the ſeveral 
forms which make all other laws ſacred. The moſt 
rapacious of men, and eſpecially the American 
planters, facrifice a part of their lives to harc la- 
bour, with no other view than to enjoy their for- 
tune. But there is no enjoyment for a man who is 
branded with infamy. Obſerve only how punctually 

all debts of honour are paid. It is not an exceſs of 
delicacy, it is not:the love of juſtice, that brings back 
the ruined eemefter within four and twenty hours to 
che feet of his creditor, who, perhaps, is no better 
than a ſharper. It is the ſenſe of honour it is 
the dread/ of being excluded from ſociety. The 
moſt intereſted man aims at enjoyment, and none 
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can be obtained without honour. 


Bur in what age, at what period, do we Wie 
invoke. the ſacred. name of honour ? Should not 


the government ſet the example of that juſtice, 


the practice of which it means to inculcate ? Is it 
poſſible that public opinion ſhould diſgrace indi- 
viduals for actions which the ſtate openly commits? 
When infamy has inſituated itſelf into families, into 
great houſes, into the higheſt places, even into 
the camp and the ſanctuary, can there be any 
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BQGOK ſenſe of ſhame remaining? What man will hence- 
—— forth be jealous of his honour, while thoſe who 
are called men of honour, know of no other than 


that of being rich to get places, or of getting places 
to grow rich; when a man muſt cringe in order to 
riſe; pleaſe the great and the women to ſerve the 
ſtate. ;z and when the art of being agreeable im- 
plies ar leaſt an-indifference for every virtue ? Shall 
honour, which ſeems to be baniſhed from ſome 
parts of; Europe, take refuge in America ? Why 
ſhould this be deſpaired of before it has been 
tried ? If the experiment ſhould not anſwer, the 

debtors who ſhould refuſe to pay their debrs, ſhould 

be treated in the French iſlands, as they are in thoſe 


| that are ſubject to England and Holland. The 


three nations have alike concentrated the con- 
nections of their neee en in W 0. 


| e. of Agel 


. ALL the colonies den not Bad the ſame origin, 


Jorge took their riſe from the reſtleſs ſpirit of fome 
tribes of barbarians, who having long wandered 


through defert countries, fixed themſelves at laſt, 


from mere wearineſs, in any one where they might 


form: a nation. Others, driven out of their own 
territory by ſome powerful enemy, or allured by 
chance: to a better climate than their own, have re- 
moved thither, and ſhared the lands with the na- 


tires. An exceſs of population, an abhorrence for 
| "tyranny. factions and reyolutions. have induced 
|  qther citizens; to quit their native country, and to 


Ba o and build new cities in foreign climes; The 
hit of conqueſt 1 ſome faidices ſettlo in the 
— countries 
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of them to themſelves. None of theſe colonies 33 


were firſt formed with a view to trade. Even thoſe 
that were founded by Tyre, Carthage, and Mar- 


ſeilles, which were all commercial republics, were 


only meant for neceſfary retreats upon barbarous 
coaſts, and for marts, where ſhips that were come 


from different ports, and tired with a long voyage, 


reciprocally made their exchanges. 

Tux conqueſt of America gave the firſt He 
a new kind of ſettlement, the baſis of 'which is 
- agriculture. The governments that founded thoſe 
colonies, choſe that ſuch of their ſubjects as they 


ſent thither, ſhould not have it in their power to 


confume any thing but what they drew from the ' 


mother-country, or to ſell the produce of their 
lands to any other ſtate. This double obligation 
has appeared to all nations to be conſonant to 
the law of nature, independent of all conventions, 
and ſelf-evident. They have not looked upon an 
excluſive intercourſe with their own colonies as an 
immoderate compenſation for the expences of ſet- 
tling and preſerving them. This has conſtantly 
been the ſyſtem of Europe relative to America. 
FRANCE had never yet departed from it, when 
a man of genius, remarkable for the extent of his 


ideas, and the energy of his expreſſions, attempted 


to mitigate the ſeverity of this principle. He ſug- 

geſted, that to allow the colonies to receive ſuch 
foreign-goods as cannot be had from France, with 
eaſe, and at a moderate price, would be a mode of 
increaſing their * z which muſt ſooner or 
U3 later 
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B oo: O & later flow back to the original country, to which 
— they would ſend more commodities, and afford a 


quicker fale for their produce. This opinion ſpread- 


an univerſal alarm ih all the ports of the kingdom, | 


They exclaimed that this competition was an in- 
fringement of the moſt ſacred rights of the ſtate, 
and Would abſorb the principal ſources of." its 
wealth. . | 

| Tars circumſtance has been che ſubject of wil. 
altercation ; Fx but it has not been conſidered i in its 
moſt important light. The diſputants, and the 


public by whom they were judged, attending only 


to the intereſts of culture and commerce, loſt 


ſight of the grand political object, which is the 
preſervation of the colonies. The truth is, that 


we ſhould run the riſque of loſing them, if foreign | 


ſhips were admitted i into their harbours. 


ABOVE a century ago, England laid the founda · 
tions of an immenſe empire in the vaſt wilds of 
North America, which advanced but flowly at firſt, 
but now makes a daily rapid progreſs. Its power, 
long checked by an enemy ever upon the watch, 
and ever ready to attack its back ſettlements, has 


nothing now that can reſtrain it, ſince the acquiſi - 


tion of Canada and of the moſt valuable part of 
Louiſiana. The Engliſh, freed by theſe conqueſts, 
from all uneaſineſs on the fide of the continent, 


may, one time or other, be tempted to turn their 


ambitious view towards the neighbouring illands. 


Even now, nothing is wanting to them to purſue 


the courſe of their proſperities, but 2 population | 
adequate o the extent of their territory. Among 
| ; the 
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he go which may promote this. population, B 2 x 
none would be more likely to haſten it, than a con- — 
ſtant intercourſe with the French colonies; which, 
being deficient , in the very articles that North 
America can ſupply, would, by purchaſing their 
debe e enable them to raiſe more; and to 
ent their ſtrength. No doubt the court of 
Verlalles is too well informed, to ſacrifice the 
ſafety of the illands to the acceſſary advantage that | 
might accrue from a free trade for a few h * 
objects. a 
Bur if on the one hand it is incumbent on us 
to cut off from our rivals this road to wealth, and 
of courſe to conqueſt; on the other hand, it is neceſ- 
ſary to take care that our iſlanders ſhall never want 
a market to diſpoſe of all their commodities. The 
colonies ſend annually to France, beſides what they 
keep for their own conſumption, a hundred thou- | 
fand hogſheads of molaſſes and rum, worth about 
five millions of livres *. By an ill. judged ſelfiſh- 
neſs, ſhe, has deprived them and herſelf of this 
benefit, from an apprehenfi on of injuring the 
ſale of her own | brandies. The brandies drawn 
from ſugar, always inferior to thoſe extracted 
from wine, can only be for the uſe of poor 
nations, or of the lower claſs of people in 
the rich ones. They will never be preferred to 
any but malt ſpirits, and theſe are not diſtilled in 
France, There will always be a demand for the 
French brandies, even. in the iſlands, for the uſe 
of that kl of men who can afford to pay for 
| Pq „ 7 nA them. 
| * 215, 50. 
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B Gon them. The government, therefore, can never | 
— too ſoon retract ſo unjuſt and ſo fatal an error, and 
' 68ght to admit molaſſes and rum into its Ports, to 
be conſumed there, or wherever elſe they may be 
wanted. Nothing would more extend their con- 
fumption than to authorize French ' navigators to 
carry them directly to the foreign markets. This 
Indulgence ought even to be extended to the 
whole produce of the colonies. As an opinion 


that claſhes with ſo many intereſts and ſo many 


prejudices, may probably be conteſted, it will be 


Proper to eſtabliſh it on clear principles. 

Taz French iſlands furniſh the mother-country 
with ſugars, coffee, cotton, indigo, and other com., 
| modities, that are parily conſumed at home, — 
_ partly diſpoſed of in foreign countries, which return 
in exchange either filver, or other articles chat are 
wanted. Theſe iſlands receive from the mother- 
country cloaths, - proviſions, and -inſtruments of 
huſbandry. Such is the twofold deſtination of the 
* colonies. In order to fulfil it they muſt be rich. 
In order to be rich, they muſt grow large crops, 

and be able to diſpoſe of them at the belt price: 
and that this price may be kept up, the ſale of 
them muſt be as general as poſſible. To obtain 
this, it muſt be made entirely free. In order to 
make it as free as poſſible, it muſt be clogged with 
no formalities, no expences, no labours, no need - 
letz incumbrances. Theſe truths, which may be 
| proved from their cloſe connection with each other, 
Merch enen whether 3 It is por git that the 
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trade of the colonies' ſhould be ſubjefted to be des- vg 0 900K 
| hays and expences of a ſtaphe in France. — 

Tarss. intermediate expences muſt . necelſanily Re 
fall, either upon the conſumer or upon the planter. 
If upon rhe former, he will conſume leſs, becauſe 
his means do not inereaſe in proportion to his ex- 
pences; if upon the latter, as his produce briugss 
in leſs, he will be leſs able to make the neceſſary 
advances for the next crop, and of courſe his lands 

will yield lefs. The evident progreſs of theſe 
deſtructive conſequences is ſo little attended to, 
that every day we hear people confidently ſay, 

that merchandiſe, before it is conſumed, muſt paſs * 

through many hands, and undergo many charges, : 
both for handicraft nd carriage and that as theſe _ 
charges employ and maintain a number of peſons, 

+ they are conducive to the population and ſtrength 
of a ſtate. Men are ſo blinded by prejudice, as 
not to ſee that if it is advantageous that commodi- 
ties, before they are conſumed, ſhould undergo 2 

- twofold expence; this advantage will ſtill be in- 
creaſed, to the greater emolument of the nation, 

if this expence ſhould amount to four, eight, 
twelve, or thirty times more. Then, indeed, all 
nations might break up their highways, fill up 
_ their canals, prohibit the navigation of their ri- 
vers; they might even exclude animals from the 

5 labours of the field, and employ none but men in 
theſe works, in order to add to the expences that 

Precede the conſumption of the produce. Let = 
ſuch are the abſurdities we muſt; maintain, if we 
A mit the falſe principle We are now oppoſing ; but 8 
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political truths muſt be long canvaſſed before they 


— are perceived. Many errors have been Rl 


among ſtateſmen, as well as among the people, 
without examination. The French miniſtry, long 


blinded by that darkneſs in which they ſuffered 
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their nation to remain, had not yet acquired a 


ſufficient degree of knowledge to diſcover what 


kind of adminiſtration was fitteſt for the colonies ; | 
and they are ſtill equally i ignorant of the form of 


| mne beſt calculated to make them proſper. 5 


Tux French colonies, ſetiled by profligate men, 
ao fled from the reſtraints or puniſhment of the 
law, ſeemed at firſt to ſtand in need of nothing 
but a ſtri& police; they were therefore committed 
to chiefs who had an unlimited authority. The 
ſpirit of intrigue, natural to all courts, but more 
eſpecially familiar to a nation where gallantry giyes | 
the women an univerſal aſcendent, has at all times 
filled the higher poſts in America with worthleſs | 
men, loaded with debts and vices. The miniſtry, 
from ſome ſenſe of ſhame, and the fear of raiſing 
ſuch men where their diſgrace was, known, have 


ſent them beyond ſea, to improve or retrieve their 


fortunes, among people who were ignorant of their 
miſconduct. An ill zudged compaſſion, and that 
miſtaken maxim of courtiers, that villainy is ne- 
ceſſary, and villains are uſeful, made them deli- 


berately ſacrifice the peace of the planters, the 


ſafety of the colonies, and the very intereſts of the 


ſtate, to a ſet of infamous perſons only fit to be im- 
priſoned. Theſe rapacious and diſſolute men ſtifled 
the ſeeds of all that was good and laudable, and 


checked 
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| 1 the progreſs of chat proſperity which; was. B O GT 
riſing ſpontaneouſly. 5 
ARBITRARY power carries along with i it ſo ſubtle 1 
; a peiſon, that even thoſe men who went over with © x 
honeſt intentions, were ſoon corrupted. If ambi- | 
tion, avarice and pride had not begun to infect 
them, they would not have been proof againſt flat 
tery, which never fails to raiſe | its meanneſs upon 
general ſlavery, and to advance its own fortune by 
public calamity. e I 
Taz few governors who eſcaped corruption, . 
meeting with no ſupport in an arbitrary adminiſtra- 
tion, were continually falling from one miſtake i into. g 
another. Men are to be governed by laws and not 
by men. If the governors are deprived of this 
common rule, this ſtandard of their judgments, all 
right, all ſafety, and all civil liberty, will be ex- 
tinct. Nothing will then be ſeen but contradictory 
deciſions, tranſient and oppoſite regulations and or- 
ders, which, for want of fundamental maxims, 
will have no connection with each other. If the 
code of laws was cancelled, even in the beſt-con- 
ſtituted empire, it would ſoon appear, that juſtice 
alone was not ſufficient to govern it well. The 
wiſeſt men would be inadequate to ſuch a taſk, 
As they would not all be of the ſame mind, and as 
each of them would not always be in the fame diſ- 
poſition, the ſtate would ſoon be ſubverted. This a 
kind of confafion was perpetual in the French co- 
lonies, and the more ſo, as the governors made but 
a ſhort ſtay in one place, and were recalled before 
* had . to take cognizance of any thing. 
5 
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DOK” After they had proceeded without à guide for 
— three years, in a new country, and upon unformed 
plans of police and laws, theſe rulers, were replaced 
L by others, who, in as ſhort a ſpace, bad not time 
to form any connection with the people they were 
to govern, nor to ripen their projects into that 
Juftice which, when tempered with mildneſs, can 
Alone ſecure the execution of them, This want 
6f experience, and of, precedents, ſo much intimi- 
dated one of theſe abſolute magiſtrates, chat, out 
of delicacy, he would not venture to decide upon 
| the common occurrences. Not but that he was 
| | aware of the inconveniences of his irreſolution; 
| but, though an able man, he did not think himſelf 
qualified to be a legiſlator, and therefore did not 
| chuſe to uſurp the authority of one. . 

Yer theſe diſorders might eaſily have been 
prevented, by ſubſtituting an equitable legiſlation, 
firm, and independent of private will, to a military 
government, violent in itſelf, and adapted only to 

critical and perilous times. But this ſcheme, which 
has often been propoſed, was diſapproved by the 
governors jealous of abſolute power; which, for- 
midable in itſelf, is always odious in a ſubject. 
Theſe flaves, eſcaped from the ſecret tyranny of 
the, court, were remarkably attached to that form 
of. juſtice which prevails in Aſiatic governments, 
by which they kept even their own dependents in 
awc. The reformation was rejected even by ſome 
virtuous governors, who did not conſider, that, by 
reſerving to themſelves the right of doing good, 
ed left it in the power c of their ſucceſſors to 
N 5 —B 
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do ill wich impunity. All exclaimed againſt 'a' BO OE © 
plan of legiſlation that tended to leſſen the depen- change 
dence of the people; and the court was weak 
enough to give way to their inſmuation and ad- | 
vice, from a conſequence of that propenſity to ar- 
bitrary power natural to princes and their mini- 
ſters. They thought they Provided ſufficiently for 
their colonies, by giving them an intendant o 
dalance the power of the governor. 
Tusk diſtant ſettlements, which, till then, had 
oroaned. under 'the yoke of one roprietor only, 
now became a prey to two, equal] dangerous by 
their diviſion and their union. When they were 
at variance they divided the minds of the people, 
ſowed diſcord among their adherents, and kindled 
a kind of civil war. The rumour of their diſſen- 
tions was at length brought to Europe, where each 
party had its favourers, who were animated by 
pride or intereſt to ſupport them in their poſts. 
When they agreed, either becauſe their good or 
bad intentions happened to be the ſame, or becauſe 
the one had got an entire aſcendent over the other, 
the coloniſts were in a worſe condition than ever. 
Whatever oppreſſion theſe victims laboured under, 
their complaints were never heard in the mother- 
country, who looked upon the harmony that ſub- 
ſiſted between her a as the moſt certain 5 
proof of a faultleſs adminiſtration.” 9 
Tux fate of the French colonies is not much | 
improved. Their governors, beſides haring the 
diſpoſal of the regular troops, have a right to in- 
yr the K 32 order them to * works 
they 
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B tk K they chinke 1 Deep to — them as they pleaſe ; 


in time;of war, and even to make uſe of them for 
conqueſt. Intruſted with abſolute authority, and 5 


deſirous of exerting all the powers that can eſtabliſh 7 ; 


or extend it, they take upon themſelves the copni- - 
"0: of civil debts. The debtor is ſummoned, 
own. into priſon or into a dungeon, and com- 


pelled to pay without any other formality; and this 


is what they call the ſeryice, or the military depart- 
ment. The intendants have the ſole management 
and diſpoſal of the finances, and generally order 
the collecting of them. They inquire into all 
cauſes, both civil and criminal; whether juſtice 
has not yet taken cognizance of chan or whether 


they have already been brought. before the ſupe- 


rior tribunals ; and this is what they call admini-, 
ſtration. The governors and intendants jointlyx 
grant the lands that have not yet been given away, 


and judge of all differences that ariſe reſpecting 


old poſlefſions. . This arrangement puts the fortunes 
of all the coloniſts i into their hands, or into thoſe: 
of their clerks and dependents ; and conſequently ; 
makes all property. ee, and occaſions * 
utmoſt confuſion. 13 | 
Ix mechanics, the baker os 1 * powers A 
are removed from the center, the more the moving 
force muſt be increafed; in like manner, we are 
told, the colonies, cannot be ſecured any otherwiſe 
than by a harſh and abſolute government. If ſo, 
Sir William Petty was in the right to diſapprove 
of theſe ſort of ſettlements. The earth had better 
remain unpeopled, or thinly. iohabited, than that 
ſome 
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| ſome - ris ſhould be extended, to the misfortune B xn... 
of the people. It is, incumbent, upon Frange to 3 
invalidate this ſyſtem of an Engliſhman againſt co- 
jonies, by improving more and more in the method 
of governing them. That enlightened ſpirit which 
diſtinguiſhes the preſent age, whatever may be the 
aſſertion of thoſe who attribute to the contempt of 
certain prejudices, the vices inſeparable., from 
luxury; and to the freedom of thinking and writ- 
ing, thoſe corrupt manners that ariſe from the 
paſſions of the great, and from the abuſe; of 
power: that enlightened ſpirit, I ſay, which ſtill 
ſupports and guides the nation, while morality is 
little attended to, will one day reſtore the govern- 
ment to a ſenſe of its true intereſts. It will be 
made ſenfible that there has been no juſtice in the 
colonies, becauſe they had no fixed laws, intruſted 
to the direction of proper tribunals. If chis ſet of 
men, always enſlaved, always oppreſſed, have not 
hitherto been thought to deſerve! this mark of 
confidence, let them be made wortliy of it, by 
granting it to them. Their ſouls will be inflamed 
woith the ſacred enthuſiaſm of public good, when 
once they can devpte themſelves to it without fear 
or anxiety. This truly patriotic zeal will kindle of 
irſelf, if theſe men who e . n are 
born in the colonies. h 
Nornixe appears to be more confonant to the 
ends of ſound: poliey, than to allow theſe iſlanders 
the right of governing themſelves, provided it be 
in ſubordination to the mother country; nearly 
in the ſame manner as a boat follows all the di- 
aon, rections 
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B 00 K rections of the ſhip it is faſtened to. It will; pers 
— haps, be objected, that the people in thoſe remote 
iſlands being continually renewed by the fluctua- 
tion of commerce, this wilt naturally bring in a 
number of worthleſs men; and chat it will be long 
before we can expect to ſos thoſe manners and that 
ſagacity among them, which will be productive of 
public ſpirit, and of that dignity which is requiſite 
ro ſupport the weight of affairs and the intereſts | 
of a nation. This objection might have ſome foun- 
dation if we attended merely to the character of 
thoſe Europeans who are driven to America by 
their wants or their vices; who, by thus tranſ- 
Porting themſelves, either by choice or from other 
Motives, are ſtrangers every where; commonly cor- 
rupted by the want of laws, ill ſupplied by an ar- 
| bitrary police; by that depraved taſte for domi- 
y nion, which reſults from the abuſe of ſlavery ; and 
—_ by the dazzling luſtre of a great fortune, which 
| |. 5 makes them forget their former obſcurity. But 
=_ this claſs of men ought to have no ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration, which ſhould be wholly committed to 
Proprietors, moſtly born in the colonies; for juſtice 
is the natural conſequence of property; and none 
are more interefted in the good government of a 
country, than thoſe who are entitled by their birth 
to the largeſt poſſeſſions in it. Theſe creoles, who 
have naturally à great ſhare of penetration, a 
frankneſs of character, an elevation of ſoul, and a 
certain love of juſtice that ariſes from theſe valua- 
ble diſpofitions, would be ſo ſenfible of the marks 
| of * and confidence which would be ſhlewn 
4 them 
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them by the mother- country, in, ba eee * XIIL K 


| with, the interior. 400 1agement of.. their own tha 
they would grem w. bond of that fertile ſoils, take a 
pride in imprevingeit, and he happy in — 
ll the, comforts of, a, civilized ſociety. Inſtead, of 
dat antipathy to France, Which. is a reflection upon 
her miniſters, and: upbraids them, wich, their leve- 
rity, ye ſhould. ſee in the colonies that attachment 
which. paternal kindneſs always inſpires.to children. 


Inſtead of that! ſecret; eageriſeſs which, in time 
of war, makes: them readily; ſubmit to a foreign 


yoke, we ſhould ſeę them uniting their efforts to 
prevent or repulſe an invaſion, Fear will. reſtrain 
men under the immediate eye of a powerful and 
formidable maſter; but affection alone can com- 


mand them at a diſtance. This is, perhaps, the 


only ſpring that acts upon the frontier provinces 


of an extenſive kingdom; while the indolent and 


 rapacioys inhabitants of the metropolis are kept in 
awe by authority. Attachment to the ſovereigu is 
a principle which cannot be too much encouraged, 
or too much extended; but, if it is neither merited 
ner returned, he will not enjoy it long. No more 
joy will then appear in public feſtivals, no tranſ- 
ports of exultation; no involuntary acclamations 


will be heard at the ſight of the beloved: idol. 


Curioſity will bring a throng wherever there is 


a public | ſpectacle 3 but contentment wall not ap- 


pear in any countenance. A ſullen diſcontent will 
ariſe, and ſpread from one province to another; 

and from the mother: country to the colonies. When 
the fortunes of all men are injured. or threatened 
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3 9 5 K at once, the alarm and the commotion becomes ge- 
ZE, neral. Exertions of authority, multiplied by the 
imprudence of thoſe who firſt venture upon them, 
1 | occaſion a general alarm, and fall ſucceſſively upon 
. all bodies of men. The avengers of crimes, and 


ſupporters of the rights of the coloniſts, are brought 

up even from America, and confined like malefac- 

| tors in the priſons of Europe. The weapons of go- 

| vernment, which ſeemed uſeleſs againſt the enemy, 
1 are directed againſt theſe valuable ſubjecls of the 

| Nate. - Thoſe very arms that were not able to de- 
fend them during the war, are employed to ſpread 
—_- : terror among them in time of peace. ls it thus 

that colonies are preſerved, and their proſperity 
| Promoted : ? Rome learnt of her enemies how to 
= conquer the old world ; let France now learn of her 
rival W to people nd cultivate the new. 
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Settlement of the Engliſh in the American iſandi. 


Exdl AND was not in a very flouriſhing ſitu- 
ation when her ſettlements in America were firſt 
begun in 1625. Her agriculture was not extended 
either to flax or hemp. The attempts that had 
been made to raiſe mulberry trees and breed ſilk- 


worms had been unſucceſsful. The labours of the iſlan 


huſbandman were wholly engaged in the grow- 
ing of corn, which, notwithſtanding the turn of 
the nation for rural employments, was ſeldom ſuffi- 
cient for home conſumption, and many of their 
granaries were ſtored bm et bordering on 
' the Halder? 82 15 


IndusTRY was ſtill leſs advanced eh adn 
ture. It was confined to woollen manufactures. 


> 2 Theſe 


The ſtats - 
of Eng- 
land when 
ſhe began 

ro form 
ſettlements 
in the 
American 
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Theſe had been increaſed fince the exportation of 


— un wrought wool had been prohibited; but theſe 


iſlanders, who ſeemed to work only for themſelves, - 
vere ignorant of the method of ſpreading thoſe 


elegant ornaments upon their ſtuffs, which taſte 
contrived to promote the ſale and conſumption of 
them. They ſent their cloths over- to Holland, 
where the Dutch gave them their colouring and 


gloſs ; from whence they circulated all over Eu- 


rope, and were even brought back to England. 

NAvISATIOx hardly employed at that time ten 
thouſand ſailors. Theſe were in the ſervice of 
excluſive companies, which had engroſſed every 


branch of trade, not excepting that of cloth, which 


alone conſtituted a tenth part of the commercial 
riches of the nation. Theſe, therefore, were cen- 
tered in the hands of three or four hundred per- 


ſons, who agreed, for their own advantage, to fix 
the price of goods, both at going out and coming 


into the kingdom. The privileges of theſe mono- 
polizers were exerciſed in the capital, where the 
court ſold the provinces. London alone had fix 
times the number of' ſhips that all the other ports 


in the kʒingdom put together had. 


Tax public revenue neither was nor could be 


very conſiderable. It was farmed gut; a ruinous 


method, which has preceded the eſtabliſhinent of 


the finance in all ſtates, but has only been conti- 
nued under arbitrary governments. The expences 


were proportionable to the low ſtate of the trea- 


2988 The fleet was il and the ſhips ſo weak, 3 
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turned into men of war. A hundred and fixty 


thouſand militia, which was the whole military 


force of the nation, were armed i in time of war. 


There were no ſtanding forces in time of peace, 


and the king himſelf had no guards. 


 W1rx ſuch confined powers at home the nation 
| ſhould not have ventured to extend itſelf in ſettle» 
ments abroad. Notwithſtanding this, ſome colonies 
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were eſtabliſhed which laid a ſolid foundation of , 


proſperity. The origin of theſe ſettlements was 


owing to certain events, the cauſes of which may 


be traced very far back. 


WnokvEk is acquainted with the hiſtory and 


progreſs of the Engliſh government, knows that 
the regal authority was for a long time balanced 
only by a ſmall number of conſiderable proprietors 
of land called Barons. They prepetually oppreſſed 
he people; the greater part of whom were degraded 
by ſlavery ; and they were conſtantly ſtruggling 
againſt the power of the crown, with more or leſs 
ſucceſs, according to the character of the leading 
men, and the chance of circumſtances. Theſe po- 
litical difſentions occaſioned much bloodſhed. 


Cauſes - 
which haſ- 
tened the 
pulation 
5 the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands. 


Taz kingdom was exhauſted by inteſtine wars, 


which had laſted two hundred years, when Henry 


VII. aſſumed the reins of government on the de- 


cifion of a battle, in which rhe nation, divided into 
two camps, had fought to give itſelf a maſter. 
That able prince availed himſelf of the ſtate of de- 


preſſion into which a ſeries? of calamities had ſunk 
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1 9 Ox his ſubjecks, to extend the regal authority, the 
wm limits of which, the anarchy of the feudal govern- 


ment, though continually encroaching upon them, 
had never been able to fix. He was aſſiſted in 
this undertaking by the faction which had placed 
the crown upon his head, and which, being the 
| weakeſt, could not hope to maintain itſelf in the 

Principal employments to which thoſe who were 
| engaged in it had been raiſed, unleſs they ſup- 
ported the ambition of their leader. This plan was 
ſtrengthened by permitting the nobility for the 
firſt time to alienate their lands. This dangerous 
indulgence, joined to a taſte for luxury, which 
then began to prevail in Europe, brought on a great 
revolution in the fortunes of individuals. The 
immenſe fiefs of the barons were gradually diffi- 


pated, and the eſtates of the commoners increaſed, 


Tx rights belonging to the ſeveral eſtates being 
divided with the property of them, it became ſo 
much the more difficult to unite the will and the 
| Power of many againſt the authority of one. The 
monarchs 'took advantage of this period, ſo favour- 
able to their ambition, to govern | without controul. 
The- decayed nobility were in fear of a power 
which they had reinforced with all their loſſes. 
The commons thought themſelves ſufficiently ho- 
noured by the privilege of impoſing all the national 
taxes. The people, in ſome degree eaſed of their 
yoke by this flight alteration' in the conſtitution, 
and whoſe circle of ideas is always confined to bu- 
ſineſs or labour, became tired of ſeditions, from 
the deſolation and miſeries which were the conſe- 
quenes 
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quence and the ' puniſhment, of them. 80 han 


while the nation was employed in ſearch of that 


ſovereign authority which had been loſt in the con- 


fuſion of civil wars, its views were fixed upon the 


monarch alone. The majeſty of the throne, the 
whole luſtre of which was centered in him, ſeemed 
to be the ſource .of that authority, of which it 


ſhould only be the viſible ſign and permanent in- 


{trument. 


Sven was the 3 of England, when Jones i 
was called thither from Scotland, as being ſole- heir 
to the two kingdoms, which, by his acceſſion, were 


united under one head. A turbulent nobility, im- 
parting their fury to their barbarous vaſſals, had 
kindled the fire of ſedition in thoſe northern moun- 


tains which divided the iſland into two diſtinet 


ſtates. The monarch had from bis earlieſt years 
been as averſe from limited authority, as the peo- 
ple were from deſpotiſm and abſolute monarchy, 
which then prevailed all over Europe; and as the 
new king was equal to other ſovereigns, it was 
natural that he ſhould be ambitious of the ſame 
power. His predeceſſors had enjoyed it even in 
England for a century paſt. But he was not aware 
that they owed it to their own political abilities, 
or to fayourable circumſtances. This religious 
prince, who believed he held all from God and 


nothing from men, fancied that ſtrength of reaſon, 


wiſdom, and counſel, was centered in himſelf, and 
ſeemed to arrogate to himſelf that infallibility of 
which the pope had been deprived by the reforma- 
tion, the tenets ofwhich he adopted though he diſliked 

| * 4 them. 
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"Theſe falſe principles, which tended to 


change government into a myſtery of religion, the 


more odious, as it equally influences the opi- 
nions, wills, and actions of men, were ſo rooted 
in his mind, together with all the other prejudices 
of a bad education, that he did not even think of 
ſupporting them with any of the human aids of 


- prudence or force. 


Norhixd could be more repugnant to he gene · 
ral diſpoſition of the people than this ſyſtem, All 
was in commotion both at home and abroad, The 
diſcovery of America had haſtened the advance- 


ment of Europe. Navigation extended round the 
whole globe. The mutual intercourſe of nations 


would ſoon have removed prejudices, and opened 


the door to induſtry and knowledge. The mecha- 


nical and liberal arts were extended, and were ad- 
vancing to perfection by the luxury that prevailed. 


Literature acquired the ornaments of taſte; and the 


ſciences gained that degree of ſolidity which ſprings 


from a ſpirit of calculation and commerce. The 
circle of politics was extended. This univerſal 
ferment exalted the ideas of men, The ſeveral bo- 


dies which compoſed the monſtrous coloflus of 
gothic government, rouzed from that lethargic 


ſtate of ignorance in which they had been ſunk 


for many ages, ſoon began to exert themſelves on 


all fides, and to form enterpriſes. On the conti- 


nent, where mercenary troops had been adopted : 
under pretence of maintaining diſcipline, moſt 


Princes acquired an unlimited authority, oppreſfing 
mer ſubjects — by frye” or intrigue. In 
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Fogland, the loye of liberty, ſo Natural to every B 0 8 
thinking man, excited in the people by the au. 
thors of religious innovations, and awakened in the 
minds of men enlightened by becoming converſant *_ 
with the great writers of antiquity, who derived 
from their democratic government that ſublimity 
of reaſon and ſentiment by which they are diſtin- 
 guiſhed ; this love of liberty kindled in every ge- 
perons breaſt the utmoſt abhorrence for unlimited 
authority. The aſcendant which Elizabeth found 
means to acquire and to preſerve by an uninter- 
rupted proſperity of forty years, withheld this im- . 
patience, or turned it to enterpriſes that were be- | 
'neficial to the ſtate. But no ſooner did another 
branch aſcend the throne, and the ſcepter devolved. 
to a monarch, who, by the very violence of his 
pretenſions, was not much to be dreaded, than 
the nation aſſerted its rights, and entertained the 
ambitious thoughts of governing itſelf. _ . 
Ir was at this period that warm diſputes aroſe 
between the court and the parliament. Both 
powers ſeemed to be making trial of their ſtrength 
by continual oppoſition. The prince pretended that 
an entire paſſive obedience was due to him; and 
that national afſemblies were only ornaments, not 
the baſis of the conſtitution. - The citizens loudly 
exclaimed againſt theſe principles, always weak 
when they come to be diſcuſſed; and maintained, 
that the people were an eſſential part of govern- 
ment, as well as the monarch, and, perhaps, in a 
higher degree. The one is the matter, the other 
8 the form. Now the form may, and muſt change, 
|  — 
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B 9.0: K for the preſervation of the. matter. The 1 
— law i is the welfare of the people, not that of the 
prince; the king may die, the monarchy may be 
at an end; and ſociety ſubſiſt without either mo- 
narch or throne, In this manner the Engliſh rea · 
ſoned at the dawn of liberty. They quarrelled, 
they oppoſed, and threatened each other. James 
died in the midſt of theſe debates, leaving his ſon 
to diſeuſs his rights, with the reſolution of extend- 
ing them. a | 
. . [Tus experience of all ages = ſhewn, that the 
ſtate of | tranquillity which follows the eſtabliſhment 
of abſolute. power, occaſions a coolneſs in the minds 
of the people, damps their courage, cramps their 
. genius, and throws a whole nation into an uni- 
, verſal lethargy. On the contrary, the commotion 
. of a conſtitution tending to liberty is irregular and 
| rapid; it is a continued fever, more or leſs violent; 
but always attended with convulſions. „ 
ENGLAND expe. jenced this in the beginning 5 
he. reign of Charles I.; who, though not ſo great 
a pedant as his father, was equally fond of autho- 
rity; The diviſion which had begun between the 
king and the parliament, ſpread itſelf throughout 
the nation. The higheſt claſs of the nobility, and 
the ſecond, which was the richeſt, afraid of being 
; confounded with the vulgar, engaged on the fide. 
of. the king, from whom they derived that bor- 
rowed luſtre which they return him by a voluntary | 
and venal bondage. As they ſtill poſſeſſed moſt 
of the conſiderable. land- eſtates, they engaged al- 5 
Walt all the country. people i Try theſt: party; who 
11 naturally 
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naturally love the king, (DENY, they think ml B a K 


love them. London, and all the great towns, in- — | 
ſpired by municipal government with the repub-. OO 
lican ſpirit, declared for the parliament, and drew. 
along with them the trading part of the nation, 
who, valuing themſelves as much as the merchants 
in Holland, n to . * freedom as * 
democracy. | 
 TnzsE diviſions: 1 on dhe Harpeſt, as 
moſt bloody, and the moſt obſtinate civil war ever 
recorded in hiſtory. Never did the Engliſh ſpirit 
ſhew itſelf in ſo dreadful. a manner. Every dax 
exhibited freſh ſcenes of violence, which ſeemed 
to have been already carried to the higheſt exceſs; 
and theſe again were outdone by others, ſtill more 
atrocious. It ſeemed as if the nation was juſt h 
upon the brink of deſtruction, and that every 
Briton had ſworn to bury himſelf maden the ruins 
of his country. __ | 3 
IN this general tumult, the moſt moderate fought By what 
for a peaceable retreat in the American iſlands, ; — eget 
which the Engliſh had lately ſeized upon. The 3 
tranquillity they found there, induced others to * 
follow them. While the ſedition was ſpreading in 
the mother -· country, the colonies grew up and were 
peopled. The patriots who had fled from faction 
were ſoon after joined by the royaliſts, who were 
oppreſſed by the reren party, which had 
at laſt prevailed. 
Born theſe were followed by thoſe reſtleſs and 
ſpirited men, whoſe ſtrong paſſions inſpire them 
| a great deſires and vaſt projects; who deſpiſe 


dangers, 


— 
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K dangers, hazards and fatigues, and wiſh to ſee no 
other end to them but death or fortune; who 
know of no medium between, affluence and want; 


equally ready to overturn or to ſerve their country, 


to lay it waſte or to enrich it. 


Tux iflands were alſo the refuge of mack 


who had been unfortunate in trade, or of perſons 
reduced by their creditors to a ſtate of indigence 


and idleneſs. Unahle as they were to fulfil their 
engagements, this very misfortune paved the way 
to their proſperity. After a few years they re- 
turned with affluence into their own country, and 


met with the higheſt reſpect in thoſe very places 


from whence they had been baniſhed with igno- 
miny and contempt. 85 
Fus reſource was ſtill more neceſfary for young 


people, who in the firſt tranſports of youth had 


been drawn into exceſſes of debauchery and licen- 
tiouſneſs. If they had not quitted their country, 
ſhame and diſgrace, which never fail to depreſs the 


mind, would have prevented them from recover» 


ing cither regularity of manners-or public eſteem. 


But in another country, where the experience they 


had of vice might prove a leſſon of wiſdom, and 


where they had no occaſion to attempt to remove 


honeſt men, and uſeful members of ſociety. 


any unfavourable impreſſions, they found, after 


their misfortunes, a harbour in which they reſted 
with ſafety. Their induſtry made amends for 


their paſt follies ; ;. and men who had left Europe 
like vagabonds, and who had diſgraced it, returned 
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ALL theſe ſeveral coloniſts had at their diſpoſal, BOOK 


for the clearing and tilling of their lands, the moſt 


XIV. 
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profligate ſet of men of the three kingdoms, who 


had deſerved death for capital crimes; but who, 
from motives of humanity and good policy, were 


ſuffered to live and to work for the benefit of the 


ſtate. Theſe malefactors, who were tranſported 
for a term of years, which they were to ſpend in 


| flavery, became induſtrious, and acquired manners, 


which placed them once more in the way of for- 


tune. There were ſome of thoſe, who, when re- 
ſtored to ſociety by the freedom they had gained, * 


became planters, heads of families, and the owners 


of the beſt plantations; a proof how much it is 


for the intereſt of a civilized ſociety to admit this 


lenity in the penal laws, ſo conformable to human ö 
nature, which is frail, but capable of ſenſibility, 


and of turning from evil to good. 
Tux mother. country, however, was too much 


taken up with its own domeſtic diſſenſions, to think 


giving laws to the 1flagds under its dominion; 
and the coloniſts were not ſufficiently enlightened 
to draw up ſuch a ſyſtem of legiſlation as was fit 


for an infant ſociety. While the civil war Was 
rectifying the government in England, the colo- 
nies, juſt emerging from a ſtate of infancy, formed 


their own conſtitution upon the model of the mo- 


ther country. In each of theſe ſeparate ſettle- 
ments, a chief repreſents the king; a council the 
peers; and the deputies; of the ſeveral diſtricts, 


the commons. The general aſſembly enaQs laws, 


Under 
what form 
of govern- 


ment the 


Britifh iſ- 


lands were 


| eſtabliſhed. 


regulates taxes, and judges of the adminiſtration. 


THE | 
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| BOOK The executive part. belongs to the governor; Wo 
| ese occaſionally. determines upon cauſes which 
maaaue not been tried before, but in conjunction with 
3 the council, and by the majority of votes. Though 
the members of this body derive their rank from 
him, they will not ſuffer him to bribe their votes, 
for fear of expoſing themſelves to the reſentment 
of the general aſſembly, en bas the ſole Power 
of removing them. 
SkEAT-BRITAIN, to 8 er own intereſt 
with the freedom of her colonies, took care that 
no laws ſhould be enacted there which were in- 
confiſtent with: her own. The governors ſhe ſends 
| thither to command in her name, ſwear before 
they go, that they will not ſuffer the leaſt infringe- 
ment of this fundamental maxim. This oath muſt 
prevent the commanders from betraying the mother- 
country to favour the iſlands; which, as they are to 
Pay the governbr's ſalary, might otherwiſe make 
his compliance the meaſure of their liberality.” 
On the other hand, this kind of dependence 
0 n the governor's pride, and prevents him from 
becoming tyrannical. The commiſſioners for the 
Plantations have frequently in parliament attacked 
a prerogative that has reſtrained ' their authority. 
Regardleſs of the inconveniences that might at- 
tend it, the parliament has always adhered to this 
wiſe regulation. Juſtly dreading that ſpirit of ra- 
| paciouſneſs which induces men to croſs the ſeas, 
they have ſubjected the placemen, who ſhould vio- 
nate the laws of the colonies, to the ſame penalties 
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as are jnflited in England on thoſe who treſpaſs B O OK 
2 XIV. 
upon national liberty. . 2 


Taxss precautions were not thought ſufficient | 
For the ſafety of the coloniſts, whom the. nation 
Every colony has one or more deputies in the 
mother-country. Their functions are important. 
They are deſigned to prevent the abuſe of power 
in the governors; to ſolicit the legiſlative body 

for the improvement and defence of the ſettlements, 

whoſe rights and wants they repreſent; and to 
combine the particular intereſt of the trade of the 
colonies with the general welfare of the nation. 
Theſe agents do the ſame thing at London as the 
repreſentatives of the people do in parliament. 
They plead the cauſe of thoſe diſtant provinces. 
Unhappy will it be for the ſtate, if ever it ſhould 
diſregard the clamours of the repreſentatives, who- 
ever they are. The counties in England would 
riſe; the colonies would ſhake off their allegiance 
in America; ; the treaſures of both worlds would 
be loſt to an iſland which nature has made. ſove- 
reign of the ſea. 1 Zn 
UxpER what milder and wiſer government 
could Engliſhmen livez who from the American 
iſlands are attached to their own country. by the 
ties of blood, and by thoſe of neceſſity ? And, in- 
deed, the coloniſts eſtabliſhed upon theſe foreign 
ſhores are conſtantly looking up to their mother- 
country, who is ever attentive to their preſerva- : 
tion. One might ſay, that, as the eagle who never 
| loſes ſight of * neſt where ſhe folters her young, 
London 
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Bo 9 K London ſeems to look down upon her colonies, and 
— to fee them grow up and proſper, under. her tender 
care. Her numberleſs veſſels, covering an extent 
of two thouſand leagues with their prouc fails, form 
as it were a bridge over the ocean, and carry. on 
an uninterrupted. communication, between. both 
worlds. With good laws, which maintain What 
ſhe has once eſtabliſhed, ſhe. preſerves her. poſleſ- 
ſions abroad without a ſtanding army, which. * 
always an oppreſſive and ruinous burden. Two 
yery ſmall corps fixed at Antigua. and amaica, 
are ſufficient for a nation that can at apy. time 
tranſport troops whereyer they may be Wanted. FY 
By theſe F e e dictated 7 2 by. 
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Some of the enterpriſing coloniſts. imported ſugar- 
canes from Brazil, and they multiplied. Pr odigiouſiy, 
but to no great purpoſe. They were ignorant of 
the art of managing this valuable Plant, and dreßx 
from it ſuch indifferent ſugar, that it would not 
ſell in Europe, or ſold at the loweſt price. A ſeries 
= of Ae to Fernambucca taught them how to 
* make uſe af the treaſure they had carried alli and 
the Fortugueſe, Who till then had ies Fel 
the ſugar trade, found, in 1650, in an ally, whoſe 
1 — induſtry they thought precarious, a rival im 197 
—_ - one day to ſupplant them. - 5 
Tux mother: country, howe ver, had how a vely 
ſmall ſhare in the proſperity of her colonies; They 
= Fines ſent heir on compmaſirees e to 
1 all 
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al parts of the world, where they thought they LOO 
_ be diſpoſed of to moſt advantage; and in- ES 3 
diſcriminately admitted ſhips of all nations into | 
their ports... This unlimited freedom muſt of 
courſe throw almoſt all their trade into the hands 
of that nation which, in conſequence of the low i inr 
tereſt their money bears, the largeneſs of their 
ſtock, the number of their ſhips, and the reaſon- 
ableneſs of their duties of import and export, could 
afford to make the beſt terms, to buy at the 
deareſt, and ſell at the cheapeſt rate. Theſe peo- 
ple were the Dutch. They united all the advan- 
tages of a ſuperior army; which, being ever maſter 
of the field, is free in all its operations. They 4 
ſoon ſeized upon the profits of ſo many produc- | 
tions, which they had neither planted nor gathered. | | 
Ten of their ſhips were. ſeen in the Britiſh iſlands 
to one Engliſh velick.. 
Tux nation had paid little attention to this evil 
during the diſturbances of the civil wars ; but as 
ſoon as theſe troubles were compoſed, and the ſtate 
reſtored to tranquillity by the very violence of its 
commotions, it began to turn its views towards its 
foreign, poſſeſſions. It perceived that thoſe ſubjects, 
wh had as it were taken refuge in America, would 
be loſt to the ſtate, if foreign powers, which con- 
ſumed the fruits of the induſtry of the colonies, 
were not excluded. The diſcuffion of this point 
brought on the famous navigation act in 1651, 
which excluded all foreign ſhips from entering the 
harbours of the Engliſh iſlands, and conſequently 
obliged their produce to be exported directiy to the 
Vor. IV. 22 'Y - <> oo 
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countries under the dominion” of Eng and.” "IF 
government, though aware of the ineonvenitles : 


of ſuch an excluſion, was not alarmed at it, ut 
: conſidered the empire only as a tree, ble lad 5 
muſt be turned back to the trunk, when! it flows 


too freely to ſome of the branches. 

Ir was, however, a fortufate chende for 
England, that this reſtraining law: could not then 
be enforced in its utmoſt Tigour. A kind' of negli 
gence in the execution of it, allowed time for the 
rolonies to increaſe their ſugar plantations, by the 
ready ſale they found for their ſugars, Which 


enabled them. inſenſibly to raiſe themſel pes upon 


the ruin of the Portugueſe. Theſe plantations 


made ſueh rapid progreſs in the ſpace” of nine 


years, that in 1660, when it was judged that tlle 
law might ſafely be put in execution in its utmoſt 


ſtrictneſs, the Engliſh Were already maſters of the 


ſugar-trade all over Europe; except in the Medi- 


terranean, which had continued faithful to their 


competitors, on account of the act of re-eXporta- 
tion, which had been occaſioned by the navigation 
| act. It is true, in order to attain this ſuperiority, 
they had been obliged greatly to lower the price 


of the commodity ; but their. plentiful crops. made 
them ample amends for this neceſſary ſacrifice, 
If other nations were encouraged by their ſucceſs 


to raiſe plantations, at leaſt for their own conſump- 
tion, the Engliſh opened other markets, Which 
ſupplied the plage of the former. The only. miſ⸗ 
fortune they experienced in a long ſeries of years, 
+ Wag, the ſeeing _ of their cargoes taken by 


9 | : * French 


l 


French privateers, and ſold at a low price. The 


planter ſuſtained by this a double inconvenience, ——- 5 


that of loſing part of his ſugars, and being byes 
do ſell the remainder below its value. ; 
NorwirksrAN Dix | theſe; tranſient, ies Rn 
which always ceaſed. in time of peace, the plan- proſperity 
| of the Brie 
tations ſtill continued to increaſe in the Engliſh tim iflands 
iſlands. It appears from entries which are ſaid to declined. 
be exact, that, about the year 1680, they ſent an · 
nually to Europe 30,000 hogſheads of ſugar, each 
containing twelve hundred weight. Their exports, 
from 1708 to 1718, were of 353, 439 annually; 
from 1718 to 1727, they roſe to 68,931, and the 
fix following years to 93,889. But from 17 33 to 
1737 they fell to 75, 695; and the following years 
_ey amounted regularly to 70,000 hogſheads. 
Ix we inquire into the cauſe of this diminution, 
we ſhall find it was owing to F rance. This king- 
dom, which, from its ſituation, and from the 
active genius of its inhabitants, ſhould be fore- 
moſt in every undertaking, is ſo reſtrained by the 
nature of its government, that it is the laſt in 
becoming acquainted with its own advantages and 
intereſts. The French firſt procured their ſugars 
from the Engliſh ; from whom they afterwards re- 
ceived their informations. They made ſome at 
firſt for their own conſumption, and began export- 
ing it in 1716. The ſuperiority of their ſoil, the 
advantage of freſh lands, the frugality of their 
planters, who were yet poor, all conſpired to en- 
able them to ſell the production at a lower price than 
their competitors. This advantage, the moſt im- 
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K portant one that can be acquired i in trade, obtained 


them the preference in all the markets. As their 


—— at produce increaſed, that of their rivals was rejeded 


— 


becauſe it was dearer. The decay was ſo rapid, 
© that a nation. which had ſupplied all Eurape with 


ſugars, and till fold 49,202 hogſheads to foreigners 


in 1719, ſold no more than , 15 in 7535 $9211 
in 1737, and none at all in 1740. 


THE Engliſh iſlands had begun 90 ms has 


before this revolution was completed. They had 
applied to parliament as early as the year 1731, to. 


engage them to prevent the ruin of a trade that was 


Already loſt. Their petitions were at firlt . diſre- 


garded. Moſt people were of opinion that the 
lands in the colonies were exhauſted ; and the par- 

liament itſelf had adopted this prejudice; not con- 

ſidering, that though the ſoil was not altogether 


ſo luxuriant as freſh; grounds, yet it {till retained 


that degree of fertility which it ſeldom loſes when 
conſtantly (cultivated, unleſs it is materially. injured 


by ſome accidental calamity. - But when it was 
made evident, from eſtimates laid before the houſe, 
chat the laſt crops had been more plentiful than 
the former, the parliament began to attend to the 
N method of reſtoring this ſource of public fortune. 


Tux political ceconomy of commerce conſiſts in 


| | ſelling cheaper than one's rivals. This the Engliſh 
[Hands were able to do, before the mother- country, 


in 1663, had appropriated to herſelf a duty of four 
and. a half per cent. upon all ſugars brought from 


Habalces, which, 6 ſoon cee to \: all, of the 
| 155 ee other | 
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eber ſertlements. The great plenty of the com- BOO * 
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modity, howeyer, prevented their ſinking. imme- 


diately under this oppreſſion. Hut, the neceſſities 
of the colonies having ſince compelled. them to 
burden themſelves with freſh taxes, they were no 
longer able to withſtand a competition which grew 
every day more formidable; and they exidently 
ſaw themſelves ſupplanted in all parts. Poſſibly 


they might have been reſcued from this deplorable 


ſituation, by ſuppreſſing the duty of four and a 
half per cent. and by ſacrificing to their local ad- 
miniſtration the enormous duties their commodities 
pay on their entry into Great · Britain; but her great 
expences, and her heavy national debt, would 
certainly admit of this generoſity; and the gorem- 


ment thought it was ſufficiently liberal to the colo- 


nies, when it allowed them the liberty, in 1739, to 


ſend * ſugars directly to all the ports of Eu- 


rope. This conceſſion, which was contrary to the 
navigation act, proved ineffectual. The French 
maintained their ſuperiority in all the markets; and 
the Engliſh colonies were reduced to ſupply ſugars 
merely for the conſumption of the Britiſh domi- 
nions, which did not exceed 12,000 hogſheads at 
the beginning of this century; and wee; in 17 55.1 
"Had amounted to 70, F. 


"ENGLAND was beholden for this in to mY 
ancient poſſeſſions, in the Weſt-Indies. The iſland 2 


of Barbadoes, which is fituated to windward of all 


© the others, appeared to have never been inhabited, 


not even by ſavages, when ſome Engliſhmen from 
St. Chriſtopher's went and ſettled there in 1629. 


2 | 3 They | 
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B * By. * They found it covered with ſuch large and hard 
— trees, that it required uncommon refotation and 
puatience to fell them and root them up. be 

ground was ſoon cleared of chis incumbrance, or 
{tripped of this ornament : for it is doubtful: * 
ther nature does not decorate her own work better 
than man, who alters every thing for himſelf alone. 


Some ra er Th tired of ſeeing the blood of their 


NX 


Ha 905 la Gt thoſe e 5 wie! had 
been driven from their native country by povetty 
or licentiouſneſs, Barbadoes daily received new in- 
habitants; who brought along with them not only 
their ſtock of money, but a turn for labour, 
courage, activity, and ambition; thoſe vices or 
Virtues which are the effects of civil wars. 0 
Buy theſe means, an' iſland, which is no ae 
than eight leagues long and four broad, attained 
to a population of a hundred thouſand ſouls; and 
4 trade that employed four hundred ſhips of 130 
tons burthen each. Such was the ſtate of its proſ- 
perity in 1676, the period of its utmoſt greatneſs. 
| Never had the earth beheld ſuch a number of plan · 
Ss. - ters collected in ſo ſmall. a compaſs, or ſo many 
| | rich productions raiſed in ſo ſhort a time. The 
Jladbours, directed by Europeans, were performed 
| by ſlaves purchaſed in Africa, or even raiſed in 
America. This unwarrantable method of procur- 
3 ing them was but a ruinous kind of prop for a new 
edifice, and ven _ occalioned the ſubperign 
| of 1 ite. 
Sour 
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Soutg Engliſhmen, who had landed on the 0 B 00K” : 
of the continent to get ſlaves, were diſcovered by « — 
the Caribs, who were the object of their ſearch!” 
Theſe ſavages fell. upon them; and put them all to : 
death or to flight. A young man, who had been 
long purſued, ran into a wood; where an Indian 2 
Voman meeting him ſaved his life, concealed and 
fed him, and ſome time after conducted him to the 
ſea-ſidee; His companions were laying at anchor 
there, waiting for the men they, miſſed, and ſent ; 
the boat to fetch him. His deliverer inſiſted on | 
following him on board. the ſhip. They were no : 
ſooner landed at Barbadoes, but the monſter ſold , 
her who had ſaved his life, and had beſtowed her 
heart às well as her perſon upon him. To vindi- 
cate the honour of the Engliſh nation, one of her 
poets has recorded this ſhocking inſtance of avarice 
and perſidy, to be abhorred by poſterity: it has 
been told in ſeveral languages, and. held out to 
the deteſtation of all foreign nations. 


TRE Indians, who dared not undertake to "4 
venge themſelves, imparted their reſentment to the 
negroes, who had ſtronger motives, if poſſible, 
for hating the Engliſh: The flaves unanimouſly 
vowed the death of their tyrants. This conſpiracy 
was carried on with ſuch ſcereſy, that, the day be- 
5 fore it was to have been carried into execution, 

| the colotiy had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it, But, 
as if generoſity was always to be the virtue of the 
* wretched, one of the leaders of the plot informed 
his miſter of it. Letters were immediately dif 
patched to all the plantations, and came in time to 
prevent the impending deſtruction. The following 
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BC LO... night the ſla ves were ſeized in their huts; the 


moſt / guilty were executed at break of day; and 


this act of ſeverity reduced the reſt to obedience.) 


Tnkx have never revolted ſince, and yet the 


exportations do not amount to one half of what 


they formerly were. This revolution had been 


brought on by the extravagance of the inhabitants; 


by contagious diſtempers; by hurricanes ; ; by the 


emigration of many who are gone over to other 


iſlands, or to the continent of North-America; 


by the waſte of the land, and the neceſſity of ma- 
- nuring it; and, laſtly, by the competition of 2 
_ rival nation, which has been ſo a as to 


meet with a better ſoil. 


Ar this preſent time chere are at Rabat no 
more than 30,000 ſlaves, who are employed in 


manuring the ground with varech, a ſea- weed 


which the tide throws on ſhore. It is in this yarech - 


that the ſugar-canes are planted. The earth has 


little more to do with the growing of them, than 


the tubs in which orange - trees are planted in Eu- 


rope. The whole produce of this laborious pro- 
ceſs is no more than 15,000 hogſheads of raw ſu- 
gar. They are conveyed to England, where they 
are ſold for about 6,750,000 livres“. The ſpirits, 


I which may amount to 800, oo livres +, are all 
; ſent to North- America. 


Bax RADOks is the only 9 * W belong: 


"ing to the Englith, in the windward iſlands. Al- 
moſt all the ſhips laden with flaves, that come from 
the coaſt of Africa, land there. If they. cannot 


2 295,312. 28. 85 359908], 
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f 
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Call . negroes at à good price, they go to ſome. B Book K 4 


other place; but it ſeldom, happens that they do — 
not diſpoſe of them at Barbadoes. The — 
price of ſlaves is from eight to nine hundred livres“, i 
according to the nation or tribe they belong to. vln 
this bargain no diſtinction is ever made of age or 
ſex; but the whole cargo together ſells at ſo much 
a a head. The payments are made in bills of ex- 3 
change upon | London at ninety days . 10 
Taxsx negroes, which the merchants have bougllt 
by wholeſale, they retail on this very iſland, or 10 
ſome other of the Engliſn iſlands. The refuſe is 
ſmwggled 1 into the Spaniſh or French ilands. By 
tis traffic five or fix millions of livres + were for- 
merly. circulated | in Barbadoes ; the ſpecie that is 
2 ſtill to. be found there, but in ſmaller quantities, 
is all foreign; 1 looked upon as a commodity, | 
and i 1s only valued by the weight. The ſhipping „ 
properly belonging to this ſettlement, conſiſts 4 I / 
ſufficient. number of veſſels for their, ſeveral cor- 
reſpondences, and about forty loops employed in 
the fiſhery of the flying-fiſh. Nature and art have 
confpired to fortify this iſland. Two thirds of its 
circumference are rendered inacceſſible by dange- 
rous rocks ; and on the fide that is open lines have 
| been drawn, which are defended at proper diſtances 
by forts, provided with a formidable artillery. 80 
that Barbadoes is ſtill in a condition to command 
relpect in time of war, and to claim the attention 
of its neigbbours in time of peace. It affords a 
ſolid foundation for the richeſt of all cultures, a 
bon venfent f mart t for the dave trade, a 1 Pro- 


4 OD - 


1 About 37. on an average. q About 240, goal on an average, 
| | portion 
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* xv * portion of revenue, of Population,” of commerce, | 
— and of forces, than could reaſonably be- expected 4 
| from an iſland of ſuch inconfiderable extent, eſpe⸗ 5 
cially when compared to other nei ighbouring Made. ; 
Antigua, which is almoſt as large, "neither enjoys — 
the ſame advantages, 1 nor er on r e rer I 
; tance. = 


Sertlement Tais iſland, which: is bits billy miles tings; 
liſh at r= but of confiderable breadth, was found totally un⸗ 
tigua. inhabited by thoſe few Frenchmen who fled thi- | 
ther 1 in 1629, upon being driven from St. Chriſtos 
pher's by the Spaniards. The want of ſprings, 
which doubtleſs was the reaſon why no ſavages had 
ſettled there, induced theſe fugitives to return as 
ſoon as they could regain their former habitations. 
| Some Engliſhmen, more enterprizing than either 
the French or the Caribs, flattered themſelves that 
they ſhould overcome this great obſtacle, by col-- 
lecting the rain · water in ciſterns; and they theres - 
| fore ſettled there. The year in which this ſettle- 
ment was begun is not exactly known; but it 
appears, that in January 1640 there were about 
| kur, families on the iſland. _ 1425413 
Tax number was not much increaſ FL 8 | 
1 5 Charles II. granted the property of this iſland 
to lord Willonghby, as his father had given that 
of Barbadoes to the earl of Carliſle. His lordſhip 
ſent over a pretty conſiderable number of inhabi- 
tants at his own expence in 1666. It is. probable 
they would never have enriched themſelves by the 
| culture of tobacco, indigo, and ginger, ihe only 


| commodities they d dealt in, Had not colonel Cod- 
| b rn 12 7 5 0 rington 
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rington introduced into the ifland, which was then B —— 475 
reſtored to the dominion of the ſtate, a ſouree of 


wealth, in the year 1680, by the culture of ſugar. 
This being at firſt black, harſh, and coarſe, was re- 


jedted i in England, and could only be diſpoſed of 
in Holland, and in the Hans towns; where it fold 
at a much lower price than that of the other co- 
Jonies. By the moſt aſſiduous labour, art got the 


better of nature, and brought this ſugar to as great 
a perfection, and to fell for as high a price, as, any 


other. The iſland yields 8000 hogſheads, the only ; 


fruit of the labours of lifteen or ſixteen thouſand 


| blacks. | 


* x 


Tux abuſe of authority, ſo common in moſt. na- 


tions, but ſo rare among the Evgliſh, was ſeverely 
felt at Antigua, and did not go unpuniſhed. The 
governor, colonel Park, in defiance of the laws, 
and regardleſs of morals or decorum, indulged 
himſelf in the moſt unbounded acts of licentiouſ- 
neſs. The members of the council, unable to put 
a ſtop to exceſſes which they alin; ſummoned . 
the coloniſts in 1710 to protect their repreſenta- 
tives, to defend the fortunes of the public, and to 
put an end to ſo many calamities. Upon this they 


immediately took up arms. The tyrant was at- 


tacked in his own. houſe, and maſſacred. His 
body was then thrown naked ints the ſtreet, 
and mutilated by thoſe whoſe bed he had diſho- 
noured. The mother - country, more moved by the 
ſacred rights of. nature than jealous of her own au- 


thority, overlooked an act which her vigilance 


ought to have prevented, but which ſhe was too 


equi- 


Ls 


P IPs, ee 
an” 
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B 9. 2 * aeg to . revenge»: iti is i _ part of ty- 


ranny to excite a rebellion, and then to quench it 


in the blood of the oppreſſed, Machiaveliſm, 


which teaches princes the art of being feared and 
deteſted, directs them to ſtifle the“ victims whoſe 


. cries grow importunate. | Humanity preſcribes to 


Fg 


of theEng- 
liſn at 
Montſer- 
05 2a 


Kings, juſtice in legiſlation, mildneſs in government, 


lenity to prevent inſurrections, and mercy to par- 


don them. Religion enjoys obedience to the peo- 
ple; ; but God, above all things, requires equity in 


princes. If they violate it, innumerable witneſſes 
will riſe up againſt a fingle man at the final. judg- 


ment. The American illands have ſometimes avenged 


the authority of kings and the rights. of the peo- 


ple upon iniquitous governors, who, by a double 
treachery, Proftituted the king's name to oppre(s 


a nation. Antigua will be celebrated in hiſtory 
for this terrible example of juſtice. This iſland 


is, however, too confined ; but that of Maler 
rat i is ſtill leſs conſiderable. ; 


Settlement 


TE Spaniards diſcovered this and 1 in 1493. 
They did not ſettle there, but gaye it the name of 
'2 mountain in Catalonia, which it reſembles in 
ape. It is almoſt round, and about nine leagues 
in circumference. The ground is very uneven, 
full of barren hills, and vallies fertilized by the 
waters. The Engliſh, who landed there in 1632, 


Were not ſatisfied with diſturbing the peace of the 


many ſavages who dwelt there, but drove them all 
away. This cruelty was not productive of the ad- 
3 Lomond Tom it. The progreſs of the 

| colony 


o 
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colony was but flow, and it acquired no kind of jr 2985 

importance till towards the end of the century. 
Ar this period a ſpirit of univerſal exertion 6h; 

diſplayed itſelf ; which, however, could not be ac- 

courted for from any particular cauſe. The leſs 

important cultures, which ſcarce afforded' a ſcanty. 

proviſion of common neceſſaries, were all changed 

for ſugar plantations. Five thouſand hogſheads 

are now annually made by ten ' thouſand ſlaves; 


| though ſeveral misfortunes, occaſioned either by 


war or by the elements, have, from time to time, 
diſappointed the induſtry of the planters. The 


loading and unloading of ſhips is difficult in an 
illand which has not one good road. They would 
even be in danger upon the coaſts, if the maſters 
did not take care, when they ſee a ſtorm approach- 


ing, to put out to ſea, or to take ſhelter in ſome 
neighbouring harbour. Nevis is e to the 
ſame in convenience. . | 


1 
Tu moſt generally received opinion et the of ticking. 


Foglih ſettled on this iſland in 1628. It is pro- lim at Ne- 
perly but a very high. mountain, of an eaſy aſcent, 


vis. 


and crowned with tall trees. The plantations lie 


all round; and, beginning. at the ſea-fide, are 
continued almoſt to the top of the mountain; but 
the higher they ſtand the leſs fertile they are, be- 


cauſe the ſoil grows more ftony. . This iſland is 
watered by many ſtreams, which would be ſo many 


ſources of plenty, if they did not in ſtormy WEA- 
ther ſwell 1 into torrents, waſh away the lands, and 
deſtroy the treaſures they have power, 


2 | a 
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B 2 9 K TAE colony of Nevis is a model of virtue, or- 
RE der, and piety. Theſe exemplary manners haye 


4 
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1 owing; to the paternal care of the firſt goyer · 
This incomparable man inſpired all the i in 
labour, a reaſonable, œconomy, and innocent re: 
creations. All the plantations, eſpecially thoſe of 
ſugar;. were ſucceſsfully encouraged, The perſon 
who commanded, and thoſe who obeyed, were all 
actuated by the ſame principle of the ſtricteſt equity, 
Never was. there an inſtance. of greater, harmony; 
peace, and ſecurity. So rapid was the progreſs of 
this ſingular ſettlement, that, if we may credit all 
the accounts of thoſe times, it ſoon. contain 


ch by his own example, with a' loye ok 


10, ooo white people and 20, ooo blacks. Ad: 
mitting even that ſuch a population within, the 


compaſs of ſix leagues ſhould be exaggerated, {till 


it will ſhew the amazing but infallible effect of 


virtue, in promoting the e of a well. 80 
lated ſociety. e Fla | we i 
Bor, even virtue itſelf will not 8 00 9 


individuals or ſocieties from the calamities of na- 
ture, or from the 1 injuries of fortune. In 1689 A 


dreadful mortality ſwept away half this happy co- 
lony. It was ravaged in 1706 by a French ſqua- 


dron, which carried off three: or four thouſand . 
ſlaves. The next year, the ruin of this iſland was 
completed by the moſt violent hurricane ever re- 
corded. Since this ſeries of diſaſters, it has, res 
covered a little; and at this day contains 8000 


blacks, and produces 4000 hogſheads of ſugar. 
Perhaps, thoſe who repine moſt at the deſtruckion 
3 of 


rr 


_ 10 TE! EAST 4k 1 1871 Wis- 101 
of the Americans, and the favery « of the Africans, B E40 ok 


would receive ſome conſolation. if the Europeans 
were every where as humane as the Engliſh have 
been i in this iſland of Nevis, and if all the iſlands 
in America were as well cultivated i in proportion; 

but nature and ſociety afford few inſtances of =p 
| miraculous proſperity. 1 

ExNOLAN D draws no productions Hom Barbuda, 
Anguilla, or the Virgin iſlands. Four thouſand in- 
habitants, half freemen, and half ſlaves,” ſcattered 
about theſe miſerable ſettlements, breed ſome cattle, 
and cultivate ſome few proviſions, which they ſell 
| in the neighbouring coJonies, Their poverty does 
not prevent them from ebjoying-! the benefit of a 
free and . ſeparate ' government; yet the chief of 
"theſe iſlands, as alſo. of Antigua, Montſerrat, and 
Nevis, is only the deputy of a governor-general, 
who reſides at St. Chriſtopher' 3 

SAIxT CuRIsTOPHER's Was the nurſery of all 
the Engliſh and French colonies in America. Both 5 
nations arrived there on the ſame day in 162 5 
1 hey ſhared the iſland between them; ft igned a 
| perpetual neutrality,” and entered into a mutual 
engagement to aſſiſt each other againſt their com- 
mon enemy the Spaniard, who for a century paſt 
had invaded or diſturbed the two hemiſpheres. But 


3 jealouſy ſoon divided thoſe whom intereſt had 
united. The French grew envious of the proſpe- 


Tous labours of the Engliſh; who, on their ſide, 
could not patiently bear that an idle neighbour, 


whoſe only employment was hunting and gallantry, 


| ſhould be WIE to rob them of their wives. This 


reciprocal 


4 


— 
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18 B 2 8 K reciprocal uneaſineſs ſoan. created quarrels, War, 
a — — and devaſtations, though neither of the parties 
aimed at conqueſt. | Theſe were only domeſtic ani 
moſities, in which government took no part. Con- 
6 25 cerns of greater importance having kindled a War 
| | between the two mother-countries in 1666, St. 
7 v4 Chriſtopher” s became a ſcene of carnage for bal 


century. The weaker.party having been compelled 

to evacuate the colony, ſoon entered it again with 

a reinforcement, both to revenge their defeat and 

to repair their loſſes: This long conteſt, in which 

both parties alternately had the advantage, was ter- 
minated by the total expulfion of the French in 
1702; and the peace of Utrecht cut off all their 
"ge of ever returning chither. „ 
Tus was no great facrifice at that time, * a 
ple who had never exerted themſelves other- 
wiſe in that colony than in hunting and carrying 
on War. Their population amounted but to 667 
White people, of all ages and of both ſexes; 29 free 
- blacks, and 659 flaves. All their, herds contilles 
only of 265 head of horned cattle, and 1 57 horſes. | 
—_ They cultivated nothing but a little cotton and in- 
Py | 13 . and had but one ſingle ſugar plantation. . 
1 Tnouch the Engliſh had for a long time made 
+ a greater advantage of this iſland, yet they did not 
immediately reap all the benefit they me have 
done from having the ſole polleſbon of it. 

- Tris conqueſt was for a long time a prey to ra- 
pacious governors, who ſold the lands for their own 
profit, or gave them away to their creatures; though 
er could Warrant the duration of the ſale, or 

FE | | e grant, 
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F Bran only during the term of their adgaitenions 
The parliament of England at length remedied 


this evil, by ordering, that all lands ſhould be put e 


up to auction, and the pur-chaſemoney paid into 
the public caffers. After this prudent regulation, 


dhe new bee were as "ell cultivated 2 me | 


old ones. 

Taz whole of the 7 may be Do "Baa 
wiles in circumference. The center is full of high 
and barren, mountains. Agreeable, et and com- 


— Wax 


| tains, "and. e are 1 over the po al | 


The taſte for rural life, which the Engliſh have re- 
tained more than any other civilized nation in Eu- 
rope, preyails in the higheſt degree at St. Chriſto- 
pher's. They never had the leaſt occaſion to form 
themſelves into ſmall ſocieties in order to paſs away 
the time; and if the French had not left there a 
ſmall town, where their manners are preſerved, 


they would {till be vnacquainted with that kind of 


ſocial life, which is productive of more alterca- 

tions than pleaſures ; which is kept up by gallan- 
try, and terminates in debauchery which begins 
with convivial joys, and ends in the quarrels of 
gaming. Inſtead of this image of union, which is 
in fact only a beginning of diſcord, the -Engliſh 
1 planters live by themſelves, bur live happy; their 


foul and countenance as ſerene as the clear ſky, 
under which they breathe a pure and wholeſome 


air in the midſt of their plantations, and ſurround- 
ed with their {layes, whom they certainly goyern 


+ wich pater nal renderneſs, fince- TRE: inſpire them 


Vox. IV. 2 | with 
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BOOK with generous, and ſometimes, heroic ſentiments, 
<< St. Chriſtopher's has afforded ſuch a ſignal inſtance | 
of love and friendſhip a as is not to oe paralleled in in 
fable or hiſtory. _ 
Two negroes, both young, „ panne tobull, 
courageous, and born with a foul of an uncommon 
caſt, had been fond of each other from, their in- 
fancy. Partners in the ſame labours, they. were 
united by their ſufferings; which, in feeling minds, 
form a ſtronger attachment than pleaſures. * 
they were not happy, they comforted each other 
at leaſt in their miſery. Love, which generally ob- 
literates the remembrance of all misfortunes, ſerved f 
only to make theirs complete. A negro girl, who 
Was likewiſe a ſlave, and whoſe eyes ſparkled, no 
doubt, with greater viracity and fire from the 
| contraſt of her dark complexion, excited an _ 
flame in the hearts of theſe two friends. The gi 
| who was more capable of inſpiring than of Fell / 
a ſtrong paſſion, would readily have accepted either; 
but neither of them would deprive bis friend of 
her, or yield her up to him. Time ſer ved only to 
2 increaſe the torments they ſuffered, without affect. 
ing their friendſhip or their love. Oftentimes did 
tears of anguiſh ſtream from their eyes, in tlie midſt 
of the demonſtrations of friendſhip they gave each 
other, at the ſight of the too- beloved object that | 
threw them into deſpair. They ſometim es ſwore 
that they would love her no more, and that they 
would rather part with life than forfeit their friend: 
ſhip. The whole plantation was moved at the 
Gght of theſe — * he love of the two friends 
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bet the beabtiful negro girl was, the PE of xr very 1 2.9 HE 
conveifarien,” © Jn 
Oxx day they followed Her! into a . * there, 59 


each embraced her, claſped her a thouſand times 
to his heart, ſwore all the oaths of attachment; and 
called her every tender name that love could in- 55 
ſpire; when ſuddenly, without ſpeaking ,or;look- 
ing at each other, they both plunged a dagger 
into her breaſt. She expired, and they mingled 
their tears and ę groans with her laſt breath. They 
roared aloud, and made the. wood reſound with 
their violent Sütries. A ave came running. to 
their aſſiſtance, and ſaw them at a diſtance, ſtifling 
the victim of their extraordinary paſſion with their 
kiſſes. He called out to ſome others, who ſoon 
came up; and found theſe two friends Embracing 


% 
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each other upon rhe body of this unhappy. girl, 1 
and:bathed in her blood; while they themſelves _ + 'I 
were expiring in the ſtreatds that ed Hom 
their own. wounds. ann ee, 
body: * 2 5,00 negroes, deſtined to fa Fu. : 
rope with twelve or thirteen thouſand hogſheads of 
ſugar, Is it then in the midſt of ſuch ſevere la- 
bours, and in ſo degrading a ſtation, that we ſee 
ſuch actions as muſt aſtoniſh the whole world ? ? If 
there can be a man who ' is not ſtruck with horror 
and compaſſion at the greatneſs of this ferocious 
love, nature muſt have formed him, not for the 
flavery of the negroes, but for the tyranny of their 

_ maſters. Such a man muſt have lived without 


commiſerating others, and will die without comfort; . 
Z 2 he 
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he muſt never haye ſhed a tear, and none will erer 
be ſhed for him. But it is now time to. quit St, 
Chriſtopher's, and paſs on to Jamaica. 
Tris iſland, which lies to lee · ward of the ather 
Engliſh iſlands, and which geographers have ranked 
among the greater Antilles, is nearly of an oval 
figure, the greater diameter being 170 miles, 
and the leſs 70 at moſt. It is interſected with ſe- 


veral ridges of high, craggy mountains, where 


dreadful rocks are heaped one upon another. Their 


| barrenneſs does not prevent their being covered all 


over with a prodigious quantity of trees of different 
kinds, that ſtrike their roots through the clefts of 
the rocks, and attract the moiſture that-is depo- 

ſited there by ſtorms and frequent fogs: This per- 
petual verdure, kept up and embelliſhed. by 2 
multitude of plentiful caſcades, makes a conſtant 
ſpring all the year round, and exhibits the moſt 
enchanting proſpect in nature. But theſe waters, 


which fall from the barren ſummits, and fertilize 


the plains below, are brackiſh and. unwholeſome. 


| This defect is happily compenſated by. the ſalubrity | 


of the air, which is the pureſt of any nnen "e 
tropics i in either hemiſphere. 


Col. vuzus diſcovered this iſland in 2404 but 


| | made no ſettlement there. Eight years. after, he 


was thrown upon it by a ſtorm. Haxing loſt his 


| ſhips, and being unable to get away, he unplored = 
the humanity of the ſavages, who gave him all the 


aſſiſtance that natural pity ſuggeſts, | But theſe 
people, who cultivated _ no more land than what 
Was Juſt e to ſupply their own wants, ſoon 
grew 
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grew tired of ſupporting ſtranger ngers, to the manifeſt B 9 
riſque of ſtarving themſelves, and inſenfibly with⸗-——— 
drew from their neighbourhood. The Spaniards, 
who had already indiſpoſed the Indians againſt them 
by repeated acts of violence, grew outragequs, and 
proceeded ſo far as to take up arms againft a chief 
whom they accuſed of too we ſeverity, becauſe 
he diſapproved of their ferocity. Columbus, forced 
to yield to their threats, in order to diſengage _ 
himſelf from ſo deſperate a ſituation, availed him- 
ſelf of one of thoſe natural phænomena, in which 
2 man of genius may ſometimes find a reſource, 
which he may be excuſed for having recourſe to in 
a caſe of urgent neceſſitx. 
- From the little knowledge he had AY in 
aſtronomy, he knew there would ſoon be an eclipſe 
of the moon. He took advantage of this circum- 
ſtance, and ſummoned all the Caciques in the 
neighbourhood to come and hear ſomething that 
nearly concerned them, and was effential to their 
preſervation. He then ſtood up in the midſt of 
them, and having upbraided them with their bar- 
barity, in leaving him and his companions to periſh 
for want, he addreſſed them in theſe words, which . 
he pronounced with emphaſis as if he were inſpired; - 
To puniſh you for this, the God whom I worſhip is 
going to firike you with his moſt terrible judgments, _ 
This very evening you will ſee the moon turn red, then © 
grow dark and withhold her light from you. This 
will be only a prelude to your calamities, f you __ 
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90x X Tag admiral had ſcarce done ſpeaking; when 
— his Prophecies were fulfilled. The ſavages were 
terrißed beyond meaſure; 37 they. thought they were 
all loſt; they. begged. for mercy, and promiſed to 
d any thing they. ſhould, defire.. They were then 
told, that heaven, moved with their repentance, 
+ $47 appealed, and that nature was going to reſume 
| her wonted courſe. | From that moment, provi- 
ſions were ent! in from all quarters; and Columbus 
was never in want of * during the time he re. 
mained there. r 9009 . 
Ir was Don Diego, the fon of this 3 
man, who ſix ed the Spaniards at Jamaica. In 1 50, 
he ſent thither ſeventy robbers from St. Domingo, 
under the command of John dEſquimel; and others 
ſoon followed. It ſeemed as if they all went over 
to this delightf ul and peaceable iſland, for no other 
purpoſe than to ſpill human blood. Thoſe. barba- 
rians never. ſheathed their ſword: while there was 
one. inhabitant left to preſerve the memory of a 
numerous, good-natured, plain and hoſpitable peo- 
ple. It was happy for the earth, that theſe mur- 
| derers were not to ſupply their place. They had 
no inclination to multiply in an iſland where no 
gold was to be found. Their eruelty did not anſwer 
the purpoſe of their avarice; and the earth, which 
they had drenched with blood, ſeemed to refuſe 
her aſſiſtance to ſecond the barbarous eſſorts they 
had made to fix there. Every ſettlement raiſed 
upon the aſhes of the natives grew unſucceſsful, 
when labour and deſpair had completed the de- 
ſtruction of the few ſayages who had eſcaped the 
| : fury 
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Ho of the firſt * conqueſts, That of St. Jago de 


la Vega was the only one that ſupported itſelf. 
The inhabitants of that town, plunged in idleneſs, 


the uſual conſequence of tyranny aſter devaſtation, 
were content with living upon the produce of ſome 
few plantations, and the overplus they ſold to the 


ſhips that paſſed by their coaſts. The whole po- 
pulation of the colony centered in the little ſpot 


that fed this race of deſtroyers, conſiſted: of 1500 


ſlaves, commanded by as many tyrants, when the 
' Engliſh came and attacked the een took 1 in, and 


ſettled there in 1655. 


Tux Engliſh brought the fatal ſources of dil. 
cord along with them. At firſt, the new colony 


* 
* 
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was only inhabited by three thouſand of that fa- 


they had exalted upon the ruins of the throne: the 


other truſted to the governor of the iſland, who 


natical militia, which had fought and conquered 
under the ſtandards of the republican party. Theſe 

. were ſoon followed by a multitude of royaliſts, who 

| were in hopes of finding reſt and peace in America, | 
or comfort after their defeat. The divifions which 
had prevailed for ſo long a time and with ſo much 
violence between the two parties in Europe, fol- 
lowed them beyond the ſeas. One party inſolently 
triumphed in the protection of Cromwell, whom 


was himfelf a royaliſt in ſecret, though forced to 


» — ; 


bend under the authority that appointed him. This 
was ſufficient. to have renewed in America the 


ſcenes of horror and bloodſhed which had fo often 
been acted in England, had not Pen and Venables, 


the conquerors of Jamaica, given the command of 


£4 the 
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BOOK the iſland to aha moſt prudent man among them, 
— who happened to be the oldeſt officer. His name 
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was Dudley, and he was a friend to the Stuarts, - 
Twice did Cromwell appoint ſome. of his own 
party in his ſtead, and Dudley was as often re- 
ſtored to his onde * *he death f his oppo- 
nents. | 
THz iomfpleecies that were forming againſt is 
were diſcovered and fruſtrated. He never ſuffered 
the ſmalleſt breach of diſeipline to go unpuniſhed; 
and always kept the balance even between the 
faction his heart deteſted, and the party he was at- 
tached to. He excited induſtry ; and encouraged 
it by bis attention, his advice, and his example. 
His authority was enforced by his diſintereſted be. 
baviour. He never could be prevailed upon to 
accept of a ſalary, being content to live upon the 
Produce of his own plantations, In private life, 
he was plain and familiar; in office, an intrepid 
warrior, a ſteady and ſtrièt commander, and a 
wiſe politician. His manner of governing was alto. | 
_ gether military, becauſe he was obliged to reſtrain - 
or to regulate an infant colony, wholly compoſed 
of ſoldiers; and to prevent and repulſe any inva- 
ſion from the Spaniards, who wight attempt to re- 
cover what they had loſt. 
Bur when Charles II. was called to the crown, 
by the nation that had deprived his father of it, a 
form of civil government was eſtabliſhed at Jamaica, 
' modelled, like thoſe of the other iſlands, upon that 
of the mother-country. The governor repreſented _ 
the king; the council the peers ; and three depu- 
. dies 
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"ties -— ho each town, with two from every pariſh, B 200) 1 
conſtituted the commons. But the firſt exertions 
of this aſſembly were confined to a few temporary 
regulations, relative to the police, the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and the finances, thrown together 
without any order. It was not till the year 1682 
| that the code of laws was drawn up, which to this 
day preſerves che colony in all its vigour. Three 
of theſe wiſe ſtatutes merit Ws attention of our bo- 
litical readers. 
Tux one, which rvides! foe the e of 
the country, watmly excites that very ſelf. intereſt 
2 might divert individuals from attending to 
It is enacted, that whatever miſchief is done 
15 the enemy, ſhall immediately be made good 
by the ſtate; or at the expence of all the ſubjects, 
if the money found in the treaſury ſhould prove 
inſufficient. Wo 
AxoTaER law concerns the means of intreabliia \ 1 
population. It enacts, that every ſhip-· captain who 
brings a man into the colony, who is unable to pay 
for his paſſage, ſhall receive a general gratuity of 
twenty tuo livres ten fols *. The particular gra- 
tuity is 168 livres fifteen ſols + for every perſon 
brought from England or Scotland; 135 livres g 
for every perfon brought from lreland; ſeventy- + 
eight livres fifteen ſols |} for every perſon brought 
from the continent of Americaz and forty-five 
livres & for N rue een from the other 
Hands, 
* 198. 8d. halfpenny, * + About 1. 73. 


1 Sl. 18s. 1d. halfpenny. About od $5, 1rd; 
$. 11. 198. 4d. halfpenny. 
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£04 k . TRE. third law tends -to- the- encouragement of 

i agriculture. When a proprietor of land is unable 

cd o pay either the intereſt or capital of the money he 

has borrowed, his plantation i is appraiſed by twelve 

planters who are his equals. 'The creditor is obliged 

to take the eſtate i in full payment, though the ap- 

praiſement ſhould fall ſhort of the debt; but, if the 

value of the plantation exceeds the debt, he muſt 

then refund the overplus. This regulation, though 

it leaves room for partialities, furniſhes a compen- 

ſation for this evil, by the general good it pro- 

duces of abating the rigour of the land- lord's and 
merchant's law-ſuits againſt the planter. The re- 

ſult of this diſpoſition is in favour of lands and men 

in general. The creditor is ſeldom a ſufferer, be- 

cauſe he is upon his guard; and the debtor is 

more obliged to be vigilant and honeſt, if he 

means to und credit. Confidence then becomes 

the baſis of all agreements; and confidence is only 

to be gained by the practice of virtue. 
panes, Taz colony had already acquired ſome degree 
ea nſelf of fame before theſe ſalutary laws had ſecured her 

bee proſperity. Some adventurers, as well from hatred 
2 8 and national jealouſy, as from a reſtleſs diſpoſition 

Spaniſh and want of fortune, attacked the Spaniſh ſhips. 

America. Theſe pirates were ſeconded by Cromwell's ſol- 
diers, who, retaining nothing after his death, except 

that public averſion which their. former ſucceſles 
nad drawn upon them, went into America in queſt 

of promotion, which they could never expect in 

Europe. Theſe were joined by a multitude of 


Engliſhmen of both Nane, accuſtomed to blood 
by 


— 
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FR the civil wars which had ruined them. "Theſe B O 9 * 
men, eager for rapine and carnage, plundered the — 
ſeas, and ravaged the coaſts of America. Jamaica 
was the place where the ſpoils of Mexico and 
Peru were always brought by the Engliſh, and fre- 
quently by foreigners, ' They found in this iſland 
more eaſe, a better reception, protection, and free- 
dom than any where elle, whether for landing; or 
for ſpending as they pleaſed the ſpoils ariſing from 
their plunder. Here extravagance and. debauchery | 
ſoon plunged them again into indigence. This 
only incitement to their ſanguinary induſtry, made 
them haſten to commit freſh depredations. Thus 
the colony reaped the benefit of their perpetual 
viciſſitudes of fortune, and enriched itſelf by the 
vices which were both the ſource and * ruin of 

cheir wealth. * 
WuEN this deſteuclire race became bc by 
reaſon of the frequency of the ' murders they com- 
mitted, the funds they had left behind, and which, 
indeed, had been taken from uſurpers ſtill more 

_ unjuſt and cruel than themſelves; proved a freſh 

ſource of opulence, by facilitating the means of 
opening a clandeſtine trade with the Spaniſh ſettle-' 
ments. This vein'of riches continued increaſing; 
and eſpecially towards the end of the century. 

Some Portugueſe, with a capital of three millions &, 

of which the ſovereign had advanced two his, | 
engaged, in 1696, to farniſh the ſubjects of the 
court of Madrid with 5000 blacks, each of the five 
"yum _ their treaty was to laſt. This company 2 


„„ drew 
About 13 1,2 ;ol. 
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'B 2 9 K drew a great many of thoſe fla ves from Jamaica. / 
Fog * From that time the coloniſts had conſtant connec. 

tions with Mexico and Peru, either by means of the 

Peortugueſe agents, or by the captains of their own 

ſhips employed in this trade. But this intercourſe 
was fomewhat flackened by. the. war, which broke 
out on account. of the * to the throne of 
Spain. : 

Arx the peace, the ll nal alarmed 1 | 

people of Jamaica. They were afraid that the 

ourh-Sea- company, which was appointed to fur- 

"4 a the. Spaniſh colonies with negroes, would 

entirely exclude. them from all- acceſs to the gold: 
mines. All the efforts they made to break this 
regulation, could not produce any alteration. in 
the meaſures of the Engliſh miniſtry. They wiſely 
foreſaw that the activity of the Aſſientiſts would 
prove a freſh motive of emulation for enen 
the contraband trade formerly carried on. Theſe 
views were fo juſt, that in 1739 it was the general 

_ opinion; that Jamaica had drawn fifteen hundred 

millions of livres * from the Spaniſn Weſt-Indies. 
 _ Tmrs illicit trade was carried on in a very ſim- 
ple manner. An Engliſh veſſel pretended to be 
in want of water, wood, or proviſions; that her 

K ' _ maſt was broken, or that ſhe had ſprung a leak, 

which could not be diſcovered or ſtopped without 

| unloading. The governor permitted the ſhip to 

come into the harbour to refit. But, for form ſake,. 

and to diſculpate himſelf to his court, he ordered 
a ſeal to * to the door of the warehouſe 
4 where 
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1 the goods were depoſited; while Hoke B 0 2 E 
door was left unſealed, through which the mer. 2 


chandiſe that was exchanged in this trade was 
carried in and out by ſtealth. When the whole 
tranſaction was ended, the ſtranger, who was a- 
ways in want of money, requeſted that he might 
be permitted to ſell as much as would pay his 
charges; and this was always granted,” though. 
with an appearance of great difficulty. This farce 
was neceſſary, that the governor or his agents 
might ſafely diſpoſe in Public of what they had 
previouſiy bought in ſeeret; as it would always be 
taken for granted, that what they ſold could be 
no other than the goods that were allowed to be 
bought. In this manner were the Wy _ 5 55 
diſpoſed of. | 
Tux court of Madrid 1 cen to put a ac to 
theſe practices, by prohibiting the admiſſion of all 
foreign ſhips into the Spaniſh harbours on any pre- 
tence whatever. But the people of Jamaica call- 
ing in force to the aſſiſtance of artifice, fapported 
themſelves in this trade under the Protection of the 
Engliſh men of war, allowing the captain five per 
cent, upon every article of which he authorized the 
ſmuggling between the ſubjects of both crowns, 
and contrary to their treaty z ſo true it is, that 
kings in vain enter into agreements that are in 
ſiſtent with the reciprocal intereſt of nations. 
To this open violation of public order, has * 
ceeded a more private and leſs alarming one. The 
ſhips diſpatched from Jamaica repair to thoſe ports of 
2 5 coaſt which are leaſt frequented; eſpeci- 
1 ally 


1 
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K ally; 10 thoſe of Brew, five miles from Carthagena, | 


2 and Grout, four miles. from Porto- Bello. A man 


who ſpeaks the language of the country is im- 
mediately put aſhore, to give notice in the adja- 
cent country of the arrival of the ſhips. The news 
is propagated with amazing ſpeed to the moſt dif. 
tant parts; the merchants haſten to the place, and 
the trade begins, but with ſuch precautions as ex- 
perience has taught them. The ſhip's company is 
divided into three parties. While the firſt is en. | 
xertaining the purchaſers, and treating them with 
great civilities, at the ſame time keeping a watch; 
ful eye to prevent them from exerciſing their in- 
clination and dexterity in ſtealing; the ſecond is 
employed in receiving the vanilla, indigo, cochi- 
neal, gold and ſilver of the Spaniards, in exchange 
for ſlaves, quickſilver, filks, and other commodi- 
ties. The third diviſion is in the mean while under 
arms upon deck, to provide for the ſafety of the 
ſkip ; and to take care not to admit at once a 
Sauter number of men than can be kept in order. 
Wu the tranſactions are finiſhed, the Engliſh- 
; man returns with his ſtock, which he has com- 
monly doubled; and the Spaniard with his pur- | 
chaſe, of which he hopes to make as great a profit, 
or greater. To prevent a diſcovery, he avoids the 
high roads, and goes through by-ways, with the 
negroes he has bought, who are loaded with the 
merchandife, which is divided into parcels of a 
convenient form and weight for carriage. 
Tuts manner of trading had been carried on 
tuoeebfully for a long time, to the great emolu- 
ment 
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ment of the colonies of both- nations; When, as 30 0 K 


Spain intended, it was greatly obſtructed by ſub:· = 
ſtituting regiſter-ſhips to the galleons, Ir has gra- 5 
dually diminiſhed, and of late years was reduced to 
fifteen or ſixteen hundred thouſand livres * per 

. annum. The Britiſh miniſtry, wiſhing to reſtore, 

or recover the profit of it, judged, in 1766, that 
the beſt expedient to repair the loſſes of Jamaica, 
was to make it a free port. 

IMMEDIATELY the Spaniſh ſhips i in America: 
flocked thither from all parts, to exchange their 
gold and ſilver, and their commodities, for the ma- : 
nufactures of England. The year before this re- 
gülation, the exports from Great Britain for this 

illand had not exceeded 9,351,540 livres *; but 
this plan muſt increaſe them confiderably. F ree- 
dom of trade is a great allurement to foreigners, 8 
and a great ſource of wealth | to the nation that 
opens her ports. 5 hee. 

Ir it had not been for the teſtrition » which” ex- 
cludes all commodities of the ſame nature with 
thoſe of Jamaica, it is moſt probable thoſe of St. 
Domingo would have taken the ſame courſe as 
thoſe of Mexico and Peru. What is the reaſon 
that the ſame government which is endeavouring 

to draw into one of its marts the productions of 

the French Windward iſlands, ſhonld deny an en- 
trance to thoſe of a Leeward iſland? Perhaps, it 
might be feared, that the ſubjects ſhould find means 
to obtain from a rival, who can venture with im- 
| nou pusity 
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punity to ſell every thing at a Jower price, thoſe 8 
goods which ſhould contribute to keep up wer 


trade with the Spaniſh colonies. 


WHETHER this conjecture 1 is well or ile grounded, 
the Engliſh have not truſted ſo much to the readi- 
neſs of the Spaniards to come to their ports, as to 


| neglet other means of extending ther comme 
with them. The merchants of Jamaica had for- 


merly ſettled ſome factories in the bay of Hondu- 
ras, on the Black river, near the Muſquito ſhore. 
For reaſons unknown to, us, they had forſaken 
them. | They have now reſtored them, in the be- 


ginning of the year 1766, in hopes of ſupplying 


the inland provinces of Mexico with proviſions; 


and if we are not mifinformed, the ſucceſs far ſur- 


amaica 
bas enrich- 
_ ed itſelf by 
its planta- 
tions ſtill 
more than 
by its ille- 
gal trade. 


paſſes their expectation. 


Yer this fraudulent and precarious trade. is an 


inconſiderable matter compared to the immenſe 


riches which Jamaica has derived from i its planta- 
tions, The firſt culture which the inhabitants at- 


4 tended to, was that of Ccocoaz which they found 


eſtabliſhed by the Spaniards. It proſpered as long 
as thoſe plantations: laſted ; which had been culti- 


. by a people who made this their principal 
food and their only traffic. The new planters per- 


ceeived chat they began to decay, and they renewed 


them; but, either for want of care, or of ſkill in 
the new planters, the trees did not ſucceed. They 
grew tired of the culture, and applied themſelves 
to chat of indigo. 

Tuis production was 3 conſiderably, 


when the parliament laid a duty of three livres, 


5 ; ed Eighteen 5 
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eighteen ſols, ſix deniers* , upon eveiy 1 of B 2 og K 


phe ly which then ſold for eleven livres five ſols F. 
Ik this was evidently an immoderate duty at that 
time, it grew quite inſupportable, when the com- 
petition of the French lowered the price of the 
commodit to four livres ten ſols 5 a pound. At 
this period all the indigo plantations fell through- 
out the Engliſh. iſlands ; and more eſpecially at 
Jamaica; The government has ſince endeavoured 
to retrievè this loſs; they have not only taken off 
the heavy load with which they had clogged that 
branch, of induſtry, but have encouraged it by a 
bounty of eleven ſols three deniers $ upon every 
pound ,bf indigo raiſed in the Britiſh ſettlements. 
This generoſity has ſhewed itſelf too late, and has 


only occaſioned àbuſes. In order to obtain the ; 


bounty; the Jamaica people ; procure indigo from 
St. Domingo, and then ſend it over to Great - Bri- 
tain as the growth of their own plantation. This 


ftaudulent traffic niay amount to,14200,000 livres 1 


2 year: | 

Tae expence the government is at on this ac- 
count, cannot be looked upon entirely as a loſs, 
ſince it is of uſe to the nation; but it keeps up 
that miſtruſt, and we may ſay, thr propenſity to 
fraud, which the ſpitit of finance has given riſe 


to in moſt of our governments; between the ſtate 


and the ſubjects. Ever ſince the prince has heen 
inceſſantly contriying means to acquire money, the 


eople 
* 3s. 5d; tliree farthings. | + gs. 16d. PIP 
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people have been ſtudying artifices to elude the in- 
—juſtice of taxes, and to defraud the prince. When 


there has been on one ſide no moderation in the 
expences, no limit to taxations, no equity in the 
repartition „ no lenity in the recovery; there have 
been no longer any ſcruples about the violation of 
pecuniary laws on the other, nor any honeſty i in 
the payment of the duties, nor probity in the 
engagements between the ſubject and the govern · 
ment. Oppreſſion hath prevailed on one hand, and 
plunder on the other; the finance hath extorted 
from commerce, and commerce hath eluded or de- 


frauded the finance. The treaſury hath pillaged 
the planters, and the planters impoſed upon the 
treaſury by falſe entries. The coloniſt is tor- 


mented with taxes, ſervices, and militias; and he 


rejects this threefold bondage openly and by force 
when he is able; and, when he is not, by clamours 
and complaints. If England does not ſupply us 


with all theſe inſtances of the faulty adminiſtration 
introduced by the ſpirit of finance, Europe can 


ſhew other ſtates which too fully juſtify this pee, 


Tux culture of indigo was not yet totally given 


up at Jamaica, when that of cotton was undertaken. 


The American iſlands produce cotton ſhrubs of 
various ſizes, which riſe and grow up without any 


culture; eſpecially in low and marſhy grounds. 


Their produce is of a pale red; ſome paler than 


others; but ſo ſhort that it eannot be ſpun. None 


of this is brought to Europe, though it might be 


n e in making of hats. The little 
That 
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chat is picked, up, ſerves to make martrafles and B. 200k 
pillows. Cots | 1 A—— 
TEE Coton And that fappiies our manufac- 3 
tures, requires a dry and ſtony ſoil, and thrives IP 
| beſt in grounds that have already been tilled. Not | 
but that the plant appears more flouriſhing in freſh | 
lands than in thoſe which are exhauſted; but, while 
it 1 more wood, it bears leſs fruit. . 
A weſtern expoſition is fitteſt for it. The cul- a 

ture of it begins in March and April, and continues 
during the firſt ſpring- rains. Holes are made at ſeven 

or eight feet diſtance from each other, and a few . 
ſeeds thrown in. When they are grown. to the 
height of five or fix inches, all the ſtems are 
pulled up, except two or three of the ſtrongeſt. 
Theſe are cropped twice before the end of Auguſt. 
This precaution is the more neceſſary, as the 
wood bears no fruit till after the ſecond prun- 
ing ; and, if the ſhrub was ſuffered. to grow more 
than four feet high, the crop would not be the 
gregter, nor the fruit ſo eaſily gathered. The 
ſame method is purſued for three years; for ſo 
long the ſhrub may continue, if it cannot conve- 
niently be renewed oftener, with the proſpect of 

an advantage that will compenſate the trouble. 
 Tars uſeful plant will not thrive if great atten- 
tion is not paid to pluck up the weeds that grow 

| about 1 it, Frequent rains will promote its growth; 
but they muſt not be inceſſant. Dry weather is 
particularly neceffary in the months of March and 
April, which is the time of gathering the cotton, 
to preyent it from being diſcoloured and ſported. 
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Tax cotton-ſhrub bears fruit within 1 nine or ten 
months after it is planted. A flower blows at the 
extremity of its branches; and the piſtil of this 
flower changes into a huſk of the ſize of a pigeon's. 
egg, which opens, and divides itſelf into three 
parts 'when the cotton is ripe. 75 

WHEN it is all gathered in, the ſceds muſt 6 
picked out from the ge with which they are na- 


833 * 


lines in e ee and fluted two lines 25 


They are confined at both ends, fo as to leave no 
"more diſtance between them, than is neceffary for 


*the ſeed to ſlip through. At one end is a kind 


"of little mill-ſtone, which being put in motion 
with the foot, turus the rods in contrary directions. 


They ſeparate the cotton, and throw out the ſeed 
contained in it. 


1 Win the culture of cotton Anas in the 


other Engliſh iſlands, it flouriſhed more and more 


at Jamaica; but we may venture to foretell that 


it will fall. The parliament, that is to ſay the 


nation, who knows and adminiſters its own reve- 
nues, ſeeing that the cotton of its own colonies was 


not ſufficient to employ its manufactures, took off, 


in 1766, the duties which till that time had been im- 


poſed upon foreign cottons. The granting ſuch a 
f;reedom as muſt neceſſarily 1 increaſe the importation, -, 


and reduce the price, of an unwrought commodity, 'I 


deſerve the higheſt encomiums. Perhaps, a pro- 
_ 'vident adminiſtration ought to have proceeded fur- 


ther, 


1 
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ther, and haye granted a temporary bounty upon BOOK 
XIV. 
all cottons imported from the national ſettlements, — 
to obviate the diſcouragement which may ariſe from 
foreign competition, and from the reduced price of 
the commodity. But if the Engliſh are apprehen- _— 
five of the decline of the culture of this article ſo © | 
important to their manufactures, they have no oo. 
caſion for the ſame anxiety with regard to er 
ginger. 
Ta1is plant, which never grows above two x fn 
high, is rather buſhy. Its leaves exactly reſemble 
thoſe of ruſhes, only they are ſmaller. Ir is propa- 
gated by one of its ſhoots, which is planted to:; 
wards the end of the rainy ſeaſon, and ſprings up- 2 
in a week's time. When the leaves turn yellow 
6 and are withered, the ginger is ripe; it is then 
C pulled up, and expoſed to the ſun or wind, to dry. 
The roots, which are the only uſeful part, are flat, 
broad, of different forms, but moſtly reſembling 
the foot of a gooſe. Their ſubſtance is cloſe, 
heavy, White, En. un 4 the conſiſtence of a 
turnip. | 
Tax culture of ginger is eaſy, as by x no means 
_ expenſive: a ſingle man may undertake; it alone. 
The root has this double advantage; that it will 
keep many years in the ground without rotting ; 
and as long as we pleaſe after it is gathered, with- 
out being in the leaſt injured. But, if ginger re- 
quires no great labour, it abſorbs a vaſt quantity 
of nutritive juices; inſomuch, that à piece of 
. which has bore three or four crops of 
Aa 3 N Singers 
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thrive upon it. 


againſt the (curvy. 


then very dear. 
dually to a lower price, and ginger grew out of re- 


u hundred &. 


| pounds weight a year. 
ſumed in the Britiſh” dominions; the reſt has been 
ſold in the north, at a price which cannot tempt 
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ginger, is ſo exhauſted of hs, that nothing vin 5 


Wu firſt the Europeans came to the Caribe. | 
Hands, the Caribs made uſe of ginger; but their | 


_ conſumption i in this and in every other article, Was 


ſo ſmall, that nature afforded them a ſufficient e quan- 
tity of it without the aſſiſtance of cultivation. 
The conquerors, notwithſtanding the heat of 
the climate, grew paſſionately fond of this hot 
ſpice. They ate it in the morning to ſharpen their 
appetite; they ſerved it up at table preſerved in 
ſeveral different ways; they uſed it after meals to 
facilitate digeſtion; and at ſea, as an antidote 
This faſhion was adopted in 
Europe, and ginger was uſed on every occaſion; 
it was commonly mixed with pepper, which was 
This eaſtern production fell gra · 


pute. Aſter bearing a conſiderable price, it ſank 
towards the latter end of the century to ten livres 
In a ſhort time there was no demand | 
for it; and this culture was dropped almoſt every ; 
8 * except at Jamaica. 
Fon the laſt thirteen years, it is computed lat 
this iſland has exported, upon an average, 649,865 
Moſt of it has been con- 


"the colonies! where the land is not in ſuch Plenty 
and of ſuch little value as at JN" 

E 5:6 Bgs1DEs 
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Brsrp Es ginger,” this illand furniſhes en B —.— K 
vich a quantity of pimento. There are ſeveral; Nm 
ſorts, more or leſs pungent. The tree which bears 
that ſort called Jamaica pepper, commonly grows 
upon the mountains, to the height of above 5 
feet. It is very ſtrait, moderately thick, and co- 
vered with a greyiſh, ſmobth, and ſhining bark. 
The leaves exactly reſemble thoſe of the laurel. 
The flowers blow at the extremities of the 
branches, and are ſucceeded by berries ſomewhat 
larger than thoſe of the juniper. They are ga- 
thered green, and ſpread i in the ſun to dry. They ' a 
turn brown, and acquire a ſpicy ſmell; from — 5 
whence, in England, pimento is called r 
It is very uſeful to ſtrengthen cold ſtomachs that 
are ſubject to crudities; but ſpices ſhould be cul- 
tivated in Aſia, and ſugar i in America. | 
Tax art of managing this culture was unknown 
in Jamaica till the year 1668. It was brought 
thither, by ſome inhabirants of Barbadoes. One of 
them was poſſeſſed of every requiſite for chat kind 
of produce that depends on man. His name was 
Thomas Modiford. His capital, together with his 
ſkill and activity, enabled him to clear an immenſe 
tract of land; and raiſed bim, in time, to the go- 
vernment of the colony. Vet neither could the 
view of his fortune, nor his warm ſollicitations, 
prevail upon men accuſtomed, to arms and idleneſs 
to apply to the labours of cultivation, Tuclve 
hundred unfortunate men, who arrived in 1670 | 
from Surinam, which had juſt been ceded to the 
Dane proved more tractable. Neceſſity inſpired 
„ them 
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ported i into her dominions, ſhould pay 
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them with reſolution, and their example excited 
Theſe beginnirgs of induſtry were. | 
happily ſupported by the quantity of money thut 
was daily poured into Jamaica, from the uninter. 


rupted ſucceſs of the free · booters. Great part of it 


was employed in erecting buildings, purchaſing 
ſlaves, implements of huſbandry, and  houſhold: 
goods for the riſing plantations. The face of thingy 
was wholly changed. Jamaica foon; exported vaſt 
quantities of ſugar, ſuperior in kind to that of the 


other Engliſh iſlands. This culture has never leſ- 
; fened, not even When that of coffee was Spy to 


_ 
Tars valuable blunt, brought from the Eaſt 


Iudies, enriched the Dutch and French ſettlements 


in America, before the Engliſh thought of appros : 


priating it to themſelves; and, indeed, it has been 


adopted only at Jamaica; but thar iſland” will ſoon | 


furniſh as much as the Britiſh dominions can con- 
ſume. The mother country has encburaged this 


culture, by enacting, that all foreign coffee, im- 
fix livres“ 
more duty upon every hundred weight, than that 


imported from the produce of her own colonies. 


"Tax commiſſioners for the plantations declared 
in the houſe of lords, in 1734, that the productions 


of Jamaica, imported the year before, amounted 


only to 12,138,748 livres, 1 ſol, 6 denitersf, Their 
yalue hath ſince riſen to 1 5, 300, oo livres T. This 


revenue is produced by 25, 00 bogſbeade of ſugar, 
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2000 bags of cotton, three millions weight of * B 5 5 * 
fee, beſides ſkins, ginger," woods for dying, and — 
other leſs important articles. Theſe are the fruits: 
of the labour of 20, ooo white men, and 90, 000 
blacks; gathered together in a few towns, or dif-" 
perſed in nineteen pariſhes. The yearly goyern- 
ment and defence of the colony amount to two mil- 
lions of livres“, and in ſome particular circum- 
ſtances much more. Its whole capital, in lands, 
ſlaves, houſes, and moveables of every kind, has, 
been eſtimated at 495,900,000 livres ſ. But it is 
a circumſtance ſcarce credible, that only a ſmall 
part of this wealth belongs to the proprietors of the 
Plantations. - Either by misfortunes, by extrava- 
gance, or by the caſe with which they find credit, 
they have involved themſelves in prodigious debts 
to the merchants ſettled on the iſland, and eſpeci- 
ally to the Jews. May that people, who at their 
firſt origin were ſlaves, and afterwards became con- 
querors, and who are now reduced to their former 
ſtate of ſlavery, or become fugitives for theſe 
twenty centuries paſt, one day lawfully poſſeſs this 
or ſome other rich iſland of America; where they 
may collect all their children, and train them up in 
peace to huſbandry and commerce, out of the 
reach of that fanaticiſm which has made them odious 
to the earth, and that perſecution which has made 
them pay ſo dear for the errors of their worfhip! 
May the Jews at length live happy, free, and quiet, 
in ſome corner of the W ſince ey. are our 
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B © OX brethren by the ties of humanity, and our x fathers 
Ern e a the tenets of religion 1 = 
Ir we may believe the accounts of thoſe FE are 

well acqusinted with the ſlate of affairs at Jamaica, 
no leſs than two thirds of the eſtates belonging to 

| the planters are mortgaged by the immenſe debts. 

they have contracted. This evil muſt increaſe, 

_ unleſs it is prevented by a conſiderable and rapid 
augmentation of the plantations. Whether this 
ſucceſs is poſlible c or \ pra 22 oy Oy 2115 
of our next inquiry. 


1s it poſh- | Upon the moſt moderate compijeatibit the ex- 
ble A, url "IE 


produce of tent of Jamaica appears to be four millions of acres, 

N each 229. feet long, and 72 broad. It has been ſaid 

multiplied? that one third of this large ſpace was inhabited and 
| cultivated: The preſent ſtate of the population 


and, cultivation coutradide this afſertion, though : 


W „ pu 


120, 


Cs ct 


part of the country i is an uncultivated deſert There 
are no plantations except upon the coaſts; and even 
ö theſe. are not entirely cleared. Moſt of the planters 
offeſs immenſe lands, but hardly one fourth part 
| of them is put to any uſe. All the aer is 19 5 
ſlowed upon 200,030 acres at moſt. | 


Wax we conſider, that Jamaica bas been ja 
fince inhabited by an induſtrious and ſkilful people; 

that the piratical war, and the contraband trade, 

have at all times poured immenſe treaſures i into the 

| and. that the means of culture have never been 
wanting; that, for a long time paſt, recourſe” bas 

been had to manure ; that the roads and bar bours 
are prodigiouſly multiplied for exportation; that 


the 


2 
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che mother country * all Europe have received B HO 
their produce; ; and that, notwithſtanding all theſe 
advantages, the land has never ſold, for more than | 
one third of what, it has. produced in the other 
lands: : when we conſider maturely all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, we cannot avoid concluding, that the 
ſoil of Jamaica muſt be i in general bad, or very in- 
different. 1 I 
Tux ſea· coaſts, 7 for. the conveniency of | 
tranſport, ſeem to claim the preference for ſugar 
plantations, muſt be ſuppoſed to have had all the, 
labour beſtowed upon them, and to have been i im- 
proved. to the higheſt degree that they were capable 
of. The exceſſive and conſtant coolneſs of. the 
mountains would be ſo injurious to all. productions, 
and ſo deſtructive to the ſlaves employed, that it 
would be in vain to attempt any plantations there. 
The intermediate ſpace between the mountains, 
and the ſea-coaſts is often extremely dry, but Rn hind 
at. different diſtances it is , interſperſed. with —— 
valleys, hills and Plains, where! it plainly appears 
that the Indians planted their maize, and the Spa-: 
niards bred their cattle. It may be preſumed that 
theſe lands, properly managed, would yield, ar 
bundance of cotton, coffee, cocoa, and indigo; 
articles to which the Engliſh do not ſeem 
birherto to have paid A proper attention. But theſe 
riches are not ſuffcient to make any colony flouriſh 
in the higheſt degree, Nothing, will effect this at 


preſent in the American iſlands but ſugar. 11 


Tnovon this commodity, i 18 cultivated all round 
the iſland of Jamaica, it is more particularly ſo on 
the ſouthern coaſt, which the Spaniards inhabited, 


and 
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and where their « conquerors have multiplied more 
than in any other part. Their inducement was a 
ſafe and commodious harbour, which can contain a 
tkhouſand men of war. This ineſtimable advantage 
laid the foundation of Port Royal, which, though. 
it Hun, on ſandy ground that affords none of the 


ii 
- 


fathous city in leſs than thirty 1 4 This 1 RN 


dour was owing to a conſtant and quick circulation 
of trade, formed by the commodities of the iſland, 
the captures of the free-booters, and the contraband. 
trade carried on with the continent. There have. 
been few cities in the world, where the thirſt of 


wealth and pleaſures had united more opulence 
55 and more corruption. 


NAruxk in one moment deſtroyedthis SEAN IF 
appearance. The ſky, which was clear and ſerene, 


at once grew obſcured and red; a rymbling noiſe 


was heard under ground, ſpreading from the moun- | 
tains to the plain; the rocks were ſplit ; hills that 

were at a great diſtance came cloſe together; in- 
fectious lakes appeared on the fpots where whole 
mountains. had been ſwallowed up; whole planta- 


tions were removed ſeveral miles from the place 


where they ſtood; enormous chaſms were opened, 
from whence guſhed out large columns of water 
that corrupted the air; many habitations diſap - 
peared, being either ſunk into the caverns of be 
earth, or overturned. The ſea was foon Covered 


with trees, which the earth had-thrown up, or the 


winds blown away, Thirteen thouſand lives were 


* by this dreadful earthqu ake, and three thouſand 


5 & by 


* a eee e out ſoon after. e 
It is ſaid that fince this cataſtrophe of the 7th of — 
June 1692, the climate of Jamaica is not ſo fine, 
the {ky not ſo elear, nor the ſoil ſo fruitful, as it 
was before. The mountains are not ſo high, and 
the iſland is lower than it was. It is affirmed that 
moſt of the wells can be reached with ropes ſhorter 
by two or three feet than were required before this 
terrible event: a monument of the fragility of 
conqueſt, which ſhould have taught the Europeans 
not to truſt to the poſſeſſion of a world that trembles 


under their feet, and ſeems to _ out of —— ra- 
pacious hands. | 


In this general overthrow, Port Royal was over- 
flowed and deſtroyed; all the ſhips in the road 
were ſhattered to pieces, or thrown to a confidera- 
ble diſtance upon dry land. But this city was too 

_ advantageouſly ſituated to be abandoned. The 
people had ſcarce recovered from their conſterna- 
tion, when they endeavoured to rebuild the ton 
upon its ruins. But theſe labours were fruitleſs. 

The rifing walls were again blown down by a hurri- 
cane. Port Royal, like Jeruſalem, could never be 

rebuilt. The earth ſeemed only digged to ſwallow 
it up. By a ſingularity Which "baffles all human 
efforts and reaſonings, the only houſes that are 
left ſtanding after this ſubverſion, are ſituated upon 
a narrow flip of land, Which advances ſeveral miles 
into the ſea. Thus the land overturns ediſices, to 
which the inconſtant ocean furniſhes as it were a 
q Jon foundation. - Theſe few inn which lie 


apen 


oY 
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500 K open to invaſion, are defended * one N the beſt 
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fortreſſes in America. 


TERRE inhabitants of Port nen eee bi | 
theſe repeated calamities, retired to Kingſton, which 
is fituated in the ſame bay. By their induſtry and ac. 


tiyity, this town ſoon became a pleaſant and flouriſh 


ing city, and it is now the center of all the trade. If 
this is not ſo conſiderable as it was formerly at Port 
Royal, it is becauſe the colony has not now the 

ſame connections abroad. The new mart lay too 
much expoſed to ſecure the merchants from all un- 
_ eaſineſs. It is but within theſe few years that it 


has been ſurrounded with works able to defend it 
from inſult. / 


Yer. Kingſton, - notwithſtanding it's progres 
never became the capital of the iſland; this title is 
ſtill given to St. Jago de la Vega, which the Eng- 
lich have named Spaniſh town. It is ſituated ſome 
leagues from the ſea, upon the river Cobra, which, 
though not navigable, is the fineſt in the iſland. 
This was the governor's reſidence, and the place 
where the general afſembly and the courts of juſtice 
were held. The principal officers and the richeſt 
| planters reſided there. This: concourſe of inhabi- 
tants formed a more agreeable ſociety there, en- 
livened the place, and introduced a greater num- 
ber of conveniencies, and a higher degree of luxury. 

Such was the ſtate of things in 1756; when Ad- 
miral Knowles judged it to be for the adyantage of 
the colony, that the reſidence of the government 
ſhould be removed to the ſpot where the trade was 
centered. His — Was adopted by the legilla- 


Live 
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tive body of the iſland, which reſolved that for the 1 
future every thing relative to adminiſtration; ſhould | = 
be tranſacted. at Kingſton... . Perſonal batred againſt 5 
the projector of this plan; the harſhneſs of the 
meaſures he employed to carry it into execution; 
the attachment moſt people are apt to take for places 
as well as things; numberleſs private intereſts that 
muſt neceſſarily be affected by this alteration: all 
theſe cauſes ſuggeſted to many perſons unſurmount- 
able objections to a plan, which was, indeed, liable 
to ſome inconveniencies, but was founded on unan- 
ſwerable reaſons, and attended with great advan- 
tages. The Promoters « of the new ſyſtem, on their 
fide, ſupported it with.a contemptuous haughtineſs. 
This oppoſition of. ſentiments produced two parties; 
and the animoſity between them, which was violent 
at firſt, ſtill continues to increaſe. . Theſe diviſions 
are ſufficient ro inflame the whole colony. But it 
has much more to fear from a number of ferocious 
enemies, fixed in the center of Mo. iſland, 20 whom 


it 18 inceſſantly threatened, _ 5 
WEN the Spaniards were oompelled to cle nn 
as gas 


Jamaica to the Engliſh, they left there a number of thing to 
car trom a 


negroes and mulattoes, who, tired of their flavery, republic of 


took a reſolution to retire into the mountains, there 1 
Wnole in- 


to preſerve that liberty which they had recovered by depen- 
the expulſion of their tyrants. Having entered into Far long 


- ſome agreements neceſſary to preſerve their union, compelled 
to acknow- 


they planted maize and cocoa in the moſt inacceſſi- ledge. 
ble places of their retreat. But the impoſſibility of 
_ fubfvilting till harveſt,” obliged them to come down 
into the plain, to pillage for ſuſtenance. The con- 
8 e ME. querors 


Sor. 
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troops, who were either -periſhing or 
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querors | bore chis Se the moxe.impatiently, ag 
they had nothing to ſpare, and declared war againlt 
them. Many were maſſacred; the reater part 
ſubmitted; and only fifty or ſixty fled Wack. tor the 
rocks, there to live or die in freedom. bias 

Polier, which ſees every thing, but. is never 
moved by compaſſion, thought it neceſſary utteriy 
to exterminate or reduce this handful of fugitives, 
*who had eſcaped from ſlavery or carnage; but the 
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with fatigue, were ayerfe from this deſtrucire 
ſcheme, which muſt have occafioned the effuſion 


of more blood. It was therefore dropt, for fear 


of a revolt. This condeſcenſion was attended with 


fatal conſequences. All the flaves grown deſperate 


by the hardſhips they underwent, . or: the.dread of 


Puniſhment, ſoon ſought an aſylum jn the woods, 


where they were ſure of meeting with companigns 


ready to aſſiſt them. The number of fugitives in- 


ereaſed daily. In a ſhort time they deſerted by 


troops, ior having maſſacred their maſters, and 
{plundered and ſet fire to the habitations. In vain 


were active partizans ſent out againſt them; to 
whom a reward of 900. livres * was. offered, for the 
head of every negro they ſhould, bring. This ſe- 


verity produced no alteration, and the deſertion only 


became the more general. — Ta 
Tas rebels grew more daring. as. their. punbers 


Jia.” Till the year 1690, they had only fled; | 


but, when they thopght themſelves ſtrong enough 


i 5 attack, 5H: ee erte r 
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il ſeparate bands, and committed horrid ravages. B O K 
In vain were they driren back to their mountains 2 5 | 
with loſs; in vain were forts erected and garriſoned 
at proper diſtances, to prevent their. inroads; not- = 
withſtanding all this expence, and theſe precau- 
tions, they renewed their depredations from time: 
to time. The reſentment which the violation of * 
the rights of nature by barbarous policy excited in | 
theſe blacks, inſpired them with ſuch fury, that 
the white people who had bought them, in ordef; 7 
as they ſaid, to cut off the root of the evil, re- | 
ſolved, in 1735, to employ all the forces of the 5 
colony, to deſtroy a juſtly implacable enemy 
fumtDIATELY the military laws took. place of 
ita government: All the goloniſts formed 
themſelyes into regular bodies of troops. They 
marched. towards the rebels by different roads. 
One party undertook to attack the town of 
Nauny; which the blacks themſelves had buitt in 
the blue mountains. With cannon, a town built 
without regularity and defended without artillery; 
was ſoon deſtroyed; but the ſucceſs of the other 
enterpriſes was frequently donbtful ; fomerimes at- 
tended with much lofs. The Ares more Aae 
by one triumph than diſeouraged by ten defeats, | 
were proud of confidering their former tyrants. 
merely as enemies they were to conteng with. If 
they were beaten; they had at leaſt fome revenge. 
Their blood was at leaſt mixed with that of their 
barbarous maſters. They ruſhed againſt the ſword. 
of the European, to plunge a dagger into his breaſt. 
At laſt, overpowered by numbers, or by the dex 
oh. V. B b N teritỹ 
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 terity of their: antagoniſts, the fugitives intrenched 


themſelves in inacceſſible. places, where t ey, dif- 
- pate: in ſmall bands, fully determined never to 
ſtir out; and well aſſured that they ſhould never be 
conquered. At length, after various battles. oY 
excurſions, that laſted nine months, the Englim ; 
gave up all thoughts of ſubduing n 
Tuus, ſooner or later, will any people, made 
deſperate by tyranny, or the oppreſſion of « conque. 
rors, always get the better of numerous and well 


diſciplined armies; if they have but. reſolution, 


enough to endure hunger rather than the yoke; 
to die rather than live in bondage; and, if ther 
chuſe, rather to ſee their nation extinct than 
flayed. Let them abandon the field to the 7 10 
tide of troops; to the train of war; to the diſplay, 
of proviſions, ammunition, and hoſpitals: : let them, 
retire into the heart of the mountains, wirhou it, 
ture will provide for them and defend them. There 


let them remain for years, till the climate, idleneſy, 
and intemperance, have deſtroyed thoſe ſwarms of 


| foreign invaders, who have no booty to expect, nor 


any laurels to gather. Let them now and then 
pour down upon them, like the torrents of their | 


own mountains, ſurprize them in their tents, and 


rayage their out- lines. Laſtly, let them deſpiſe t the | 
opprobrious names of robbers and murderers, 
which will be laviſhed upon them by people 


baſe enough to arm themſelves againſt a handful 


of huntſmen, and weak enough to be unable to 


conquer them. 
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Sven was the conduct of the "blacks, with the 
| Engliſh. Theſe, weary, of excurſions and fruitleſs 

mate fell into univerſal deſpondency. The 
poor eſt among them would not venture to accept 
the lands which the government offered them in 
the vicinity of the mountains. Even the ſettlements 
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at a greater diſtance from theſe formidable ſlaves, 
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were neglected or forſaken. Many parts 0 of the iſland. 


which from their” Appearance, ſeemed. likely. to 
become the moſſ fruitful, were left in their rude 


ſtate; and the woods and thickets, with Which they 


were covered, became the terror of the inhabitants, 
by affording a retreat to the rebels, who were nor 


inured to war. 


Is this Nitharid# was the colony, when Trdlaw- 
ney was appointed, governor. This prudent and 


humane commander Was ſenſible, that a ſet of, - 
men, who for near a century paſt lived upon wild 
fruits, went naked, and expoſed to the inclemeney 
of the weather; who! ever at war with an aſſall- 
ant ſtronger than themſelves and better armed, 

never ceaſed fighting for the defence of their li- 
berty; that ſuch x ſet of men would never be ſub⸗ 
dued by open force. He, therefore, had recourſe 
to paciſe overtures. He offered them not only 
lands to cultivate, which ſhould be their own pro- 


perty, but "likewiſe liberty and” independence. = 


was agreed that they ſhould enjoy theſe: privileges 
under chiefs, Who, though choſen by themſelves, 
ſhould ſtin hold their commifions of *the goyergor 
of the ifland, and act under his: direAibn. | This 
7 ne of before among uc 
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cepted, and the treaty concluded i in 1738, to the 
joy of both parties. It ſeemed | to promiſe a laſting | 
tranquillity; but there was a circumſtance i in the 
ſtipülation which laid the foundation | of furure dil | 


| türbances. | 


> WarL eee a) negociating this, accoming- 
Aton in the name of the crown, the general aſſem- 


bly of the colony had propoſed their ſeparate plan 


tö the independent negroes. This was, that they: 


1 ſhould engage to harbour no more fugitive ſlaves, 
on condition that a ſtipulated ſum ſhould be paid 


them for every ſuch deſerter, whom they ſhould 


inform againſt, or bring back to the colony. This 


agreement, repugnant to humanity, has certainly | 


not been religiouſly obſerved. The. Parties have 
mutually accuſed each other of d iſhoneſty. The 
negroes, but ill- paid in this ſhameful 1 
have ſeveral times begun their ravages ; afreſh. .. 

 WpETHER fired by their example, or exalpe- 


rated at the ill uſage they met with, the negro 
ſlaves reſolved to be free likewiſe. While the 
flames of War kindled 3 in Europe were ſpreading i in 


America, theſe miſerable men, agreed, in 1769, 
to take up arms all in one day, murder their ty- 
rants, and ſeize upon the government. But their 
impatience for liberty diſconcerted the unanimity 
of. the plot by preventing the timely execu- 
tion of it. Some of the conſpiratots. ſtabbed 


their maſters, and ſet fire to their houſes before. the 


appointed time; but finding themſelves unable to 


premature exploit had collected in a moment, 14 
e 
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" to the mountains. From this impenerrable, re- 
ceſs they were inceſſantly making deſtructixe, in- 
roads. The Engliſh, in their diſtreſs, were re- 
duced to ſollicit 4 aſbſtance of the wild negroes, 
whoſe independence they had been obliged to ac- 
knowledge by a ſolemn treaty. They even bribed 
them, and promiſed a certain ſum for every flave 
| they ſhould kill with their own hands. Thoſe baſe 
Africans, unworthy of the liberty they had reco- 
vered, were not aſhamed to ſell the blood of their 
Vrethren : : they purſued them, and killed many of 
them by ſurprize. At laſt the copſpirators, 
weakened and betrayed by their own nation, re- 
| wained a long time filent and inactive. 

Tat conſpiracy was thought to be effe@tually 
extinguiſhed, when it broke ont again with re- 
doubled fury. The numbers had increaſed by 
deſerters from the ſeveral plantations. The regu- 
lar troops, the militia, and a large body of failors, 
all marched in purſuit of the ſlaves; they fought 
and beat them in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes ; many were 
Wain, or taken priſoners, and the reſt diſperſed i into 
the woods and rocks. All the priſoners were ſhot, 
banged, or burnt. Thoſe who were ſuppoſed to 
tied alive to gibbets, and there left to periſh 2 5 
expoſed to the ſcorching ſun. of the torrid zone ; a 
far more painful and more terrible death than that 
of being burnt alive. Yet their tyrants enjoyed 
the torments of theſe miſerable wretches, whoſe 
ea erime was an n attempt to recover by revenge 
| | 1 7. 15 1 ooo_ 
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B eg K' thoſe rights: of which me nd inhumaniry Kia 
— deprived them! if 344337Ht TH i n en 
Ig meaſures that were cdl [p90 Piotenhaſy. 
ture inſurrections, were diftated by the ſame ſpitit 
of barbarity. A flave is whipped in the public 
places if he plays. at any. game whatſoever; if he 
preſumes to go a hunting, or to ſell any ching but 
milk or fiſh. He cannot ſtir out of his maſter's 
Plantation, unleſs attended by -a white man, or 
with an expreſs permiſſion in writing. If he beatz 
A. drum, or makes uſe of any other noiſy. inſtru · 
ment, his maſter is condemned to pay a penalty of 
225 livres * Thus do the Evgliſh,. Who are ſo 
jealous of their own liberty, ſport with that of 
other men. To this exceſs of barbarity the negro 
trade muſt neceſſarily have brought theſe. uſurpers 
-Such is the progreſs of in juſtice and violence. To. 
conquer the new world, its. inhabirants muſt, doubt. 
leſs have been flavghtered. To replace them, ne: 
groes muſt be bought, as they alone are able ta 
endure the climate and the labours of America. 
To remove theſe Africans from their native coun - 
try, who were deſigned to cultivate the land wich- 

- out having any palleſſiqns 3 in-it, it was neceffary, to 
ſeize them by force, and make them ſlaves. 10 
keep them in ſubjection, they muſt; be treated wit 
ſeverity. To prevent their revolt, the natural 
conſequence of ſeverity and ſervitude, theſe men, 
whom we have made deſperate, muſt be reſtrained | 
by capital puniſhments, by Has uläge⸗ and atto· 
cious 8. ed e n , bagh b. 
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ſtructive nature. In an inſtant it may ceaſe. An 
enemy who ſhould be ſo fortunate as to land at Ja- 
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maica, would ſoon convey arms to theſe men, wo 


are full of rancour againſt their oppreſſors, and 


only wait a favourable opportunity to riſe againſt 


them. The French, not conſidering that the re- 


volt of the blacks in one colony would probably 
occaſion it in all the reſt, will haſten ſuch a revolu- 


tion in time of war. The Engliſh, finding them · 
ſelves. between two fires, will be diſmayed; their 
ſtrength and courage will fail them; and Jamaica 


will fall a prey to ſlaves and conquerors, who will 
contend for dominion with freſh: enormities. Such 


is the train of evils that injuſtice brings along with | 


it! It attaches itſelf to man ſo cloſely, | that che 
connection cannot be diſſolved but by the ſword. 


Crimes beget crimes ; blood is productive of blood; 
and the earth becomes a perpetual ſcene: of Fes 


ſolation, tears, miſery and affliction, where ſueceſſive 


generations riſe to imbrue their hands in blood, 
to tear out each ene bowelsy and ro lay each | 
other in the duſt. y 7 

Tux loſs of Tamales; Wee te be 4 heavy 
one for England. Nature has placed this iſland at 
the entrance of the gulph of nden 1 made it 


„0 


ns Gens to de Hdrarigh; are obliged to 


paſs by its coaſts; it is more within reach of che 


ſeveral trading ports on the continent, than any 
other iſland; the many excellent roads with whick 
it is ſurrounded, facilitate the launching of men of 
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ome ineonreniences * 
lx ite is eaſy to get at Jamaica' by: the trade 0 


yang the leſs Antilles, it is not ſo eaſy, to get ö 
gut, whether we go through the ſtreighis of Ba- 


| hama, or determine for the lee ward paſſage. Me 


Tux brit of theſe'rwo ways gives the full adran- 
. of the wind for two hündred leagues; ö but a5 
foi as Cape St. Anthony. i is doubled; we meet the 
fame wind againſt us that, before was favourable: 
ſo that more time is loſt than was gained; and there 


is alfo a riſque of being taken by the guarda-coſtas 
of the Havannah. This danger is ſucceeded by 


another, which i is the ſhoals on the coaſt of Flo- 
Tida, towards which the winds and currents drive 
with great violence. The Elizabeth, an. Engliſh 
man of war, would infallibly have been loſt there 


in 1746, had not Captain Edwards ventured into 


the Havannah. It was during the beighth of the 
war; and the port belonged to the enemy. 
44 come, ſaid the captain to the” governor, eto 
« deliver up my ſpip, my ſailors, m my ſoldiers, and 
«, myſelf, into your hands; I only aſk the lines ef 
7 my men.” I will not be guilty of any diſhono- 
c rabje action,“ 5 replied the Spaniſh commander. 


. 4 Had we taken you in fight, in open ſea, or upon 


4. our coaſts, your ſhip would have been ours, and 
«you would have been our priſoners,” But 88-you 
& are overtaken by a ſtorm, and are driven into 
« this port from the fear of being ſhipwrecked, 
«I do and ouglit to forget that my nation ĩs at war 
y "with . Tou are men, pag; ſo are we you 
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are in diſtreſt, 40 2 right, to our pity. me 
« are at liberty to unload and refſt vonr veſſel; 


int f you want it, you may trade in ade pee 


. to pay your charges z you May then go away, 
and you will have a paſs to carry you ſafe be- 


6 youd, *the Bermudas. If after this you are taken, 


o will be A lawful prize; but at this moment, 
« ['fee in Engliſhmen, only ſtrangers for whom hu- 
* manity claims our aſſiſtance.“ It is in this 1 in- 
ſtance that we difcover Spaniſh generoſity. 

The other way is attended with no leſs ackenliy 
and danger. It terminates at a ſmall iſland, that 
the Engliſh call crooked iſland, which lies eighty 
Teagues off Jamaica. Ships that come this way 
muſt commonly ſtriye againſt the eaſterly wind 
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through the whole paſſage, coaſt along cloſe under 


St. Domingo, in order to keep clear of the flats 
'of Cuba, and then paſs the ſtreights, between the 
Points of theſe two great iſlands, where it is very 
difficult to eſcape being intercepted by their pri- 
vaters or their. men of war. The navigators 
"coming from the. Lucay? s do not meet with thee 
N WH 

Tursz iſlands, the firſt which bed 15 · 
yered i in America, are four or fiye hundred in num- 


ber Moſt of them are no more than rocks j juſt | 


above water. Some were inhabited by 23 
who were all ſent to periſh in the mines of St. 
Domingo. Not one of them had a ſingle inhabi- 


tant in 1672, when the Engliſh landed a few men 


on that called Providence, who were all deſtroyed 
I the Spaniards 1 ſeven or eight years after. This 
71 | 2 
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difaſter did not deter other Engllthmen from ſettling | 
there in 1690. They had ſcarce built 160 houſes, 4 
when the F rench. and Spaniards jointly attacked 
them in 1703, deſtroyed their plantations, and g 
carried off their negroes. The coloniſts, diſcou. 
raged by the total loſs of their ſubſtance, removed a 


to other places to ſeek employment, and were ſuc. 


ceeded by pirates of their nation ; who, after exer. | 


N 


ciſing their piracies on the coaſts of Africa, in t 


remoteſt ſeas of Aſia, and chiefly in the latitudes of : 


North-America, found a ſafe and commodious re. 


treat in the iſland. Here they continued for a long | 7 
time, inſulting even the Britiſh flag with pon, 5 


till George I. rouſed by the clamours of his peo. 
ple, and the wiſhes of his parliament, in 10 


fitted out a ſufficient force to ſubdue them. 


greater part accepted the proffered amneſt Fad 


increaſed the colony which Woods Rogers brought. 
with him from Europe. 


Ir may now conſiſt of 3000 perſons; half of 
whom are ſettled at Providence, and the reſt dif. 


perſed in the other iſlands. Accuſtomed to Tre 


upon plunder, they retained too much of thei?” 


former diſpoſitions; and this accounts for the 


negligent and languid ſtate of their agriculture'; 


A though. the variety of their ſoil is à conſtant incel- 
tive to their induſſyy, their ambition, and eren 


their caprices. It is well known, that, in general, 
it is not fertile; but there are parts ſufficiently rich 0 
0 ioſure the proſperity: of a greater population. | 
Theſe iſlands, which for want of productions bave 5 
hitherto been -uleleſs to Great - Britain, may in time 


be 
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from Florida PR by 95 change of 1 ; 


on the other a long chain, which terminates, nearly 


at the point of Cuba. There ſome. other iſlands, 
called Caicos, and Turks iſland, lately brought 
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under the yoke of the Engliſh navy, begin; and 


which continue the chain as far as the middle of 


the northern coat of St. Domingo, Between theſe. 


ſeveral iſlands, there are five paſſages for: firſt-rate 
ſhips. Turk's iſland, and the great Caicos, have 


lately been. fortified 74 the Engliſh, ſo that they 
afford a good anchorage, and a ſafe retreat to their 


privateers, and command the narrow channel, which 
divides chem from St. Domingo. By this means 


moſt of the ſhips, coming from that rich iſland muſt 


fall into the hands of the Engliſh: If theſe. have 


not built any forts on the other iſlands, i it is becauſe 
they think the ſuperiority of their manceuyres is 


ſufficient without this aſſiſtance, to intercept. this 
paſſage to the hips. of their rivals. They are not 


ſo ſanguine in their e e with Ware to 
Bermudas. e Ro 12 


Tn rs cluſter of 1 Aiſtant dach 300 > lagi 
from the Antilles, was diſcoyered in 1527, by the 
Spaniard John Bermudas, who gave them his name, 


Settlement 
of the Eng- 
liſh at the 
Bermudas. 


bur did not land there. Never had this group of 


iſlands been inhabited by any human being, when ſixty 


Engliſhmen landed there in 1612. The population 


increaſed conſiderably, becauſe the advantages of 


the 
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1888, 05 5 weir fortune in peace. "ps 
'F6yalifts retired" there in expeRtation of the death 
"of their oppteſſor Cromwell. Waller, among the 
reſt, that charming poet, who Was an cneniy to 
that t tyrannical deliverer, eroſſed the ſeas, and c ce. 
Jebrated thoſe fortunate iſlands, inſpired by, the i in. 
fluence of the air, and the beauty of the country, 
which are always favourable to the poet. He im- 


parted his enthuſiaſm to the fair ſex. The bir 
ell 


ladies never thought themſelves handſome or w 
Utrefſed, unleſs they had ſmall Bermuda hats mads 
With palm leaves. 05x 1 


Bor at laſt the charm. was. 8 and theſe 
iſlands fell into that contempt which theit ing 
ficance deſerved. They are very numerous, and 
their whole compaſs is but fix or ſeven leagues, 


| The ſoil is very indifferent, and there i is not 2 {ipgle 


ſpring to water it. There is no water to drink but 
What is taken from wells and reſervoits. Maize, 


vegetables, and excellent fruits, afford plenty. of 


Wholeſome food; bur they have no ſuperfluous 
commodities for exportation; yet chance has col- 


: lefed under this pure wich remperate ky, four.or 


„ 


unodſerxed. They das no outward connecten 
except by ſome ſhips paſſing from the northern to 


the ſouthern colonies, which ſometimes bon n 
— in theſe * Hands, 
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any 
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IN THE EAST.AND WEST INDIES; 
—_ attempts haye been made to, improve hs B Us 
fortunes, of theſe, people by induſtry, It has been CS 
| viſhed t that they would try to cultivate. fk; _— 

cochin neal; 1. and, laſtly, that they would plant vine 
1 . But theſe projects have been only thought 
of. Theſe illanders, conſulting their own happi- 
neſe, haye confined, their ſedentary, arts to the weay- 
ing of fails. . This manufacture, ſo well adapted to 

plain and moderate wen grows ow more "of 
more flouriſhing 8 | 
Fon aid of a century Dat” this ips Golem als 
been built, ar the Bermudas, that are not to be 
equalled for ſwiftneſs and durableneſs; and are in 
great requeſt, eſpecially by pirates... They are 
made of a kind of cedar, called by the F rench 
Acajou. It hath been tried to imitate them at 
Jamaica and in the Bahama iſlands, where there 
were plenty of materials, which were grown ſcarce: 
and dear in the old docks; but theſe ſhips are, and 
85 be far inferior to their models. __. 
Tux principal inhabitants of the Bermuda iNands 
lhe formed a ſociety 1 in 1765, the ſtatutes of which 
are, perhaps, the moſt reſpectable monument that 
ever dignified humanity. Theſe virtuous citizens 
have engaged themſelves to form a library of all 
books of buſbandry, in whatever language they : 
haye been written ; to procure to all capable per- 
ſons of both ſexes, an employment ſuitable. to their 
diſpoſition; to beſtow a reward on every, man who 
has introduced into the colony any new att, ot cot: 
tributed tq the | UyProfement of any ene already 
ES 8 ſp known; 
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known; to give ads day w worknan, 


Who, after haying aſduouſſy continued his1ab6ur. 


And maintained a. good ne Laer l 


3 55 ſhall not have been able to lay-by a ſtock FR ing 
| 10 allow him to. paſs his latter days in iet; 45 and 
| Lally, to indemnify every inhabitant of "Betty a, 

Who, ſhall have been oppreſſed eicher by the: 155 

| niſter or the: magiſtrate. i e Rot on 


Max theſe advantages ever br pNRVed to the 


induſtrious, though indigent people; happy iti their 


labour and in their poverty, which keeps their 
morals untainted!! They enjoy in à ſtate'of ihnd⸗ 
cenee the beneſits of a pure and ſerene ſky.” "The 
poiſon of luxury has never infected them. "They 
are not themſelves addicted to envy, nor do they 
excite it in others. The rage of ambition and wat 
is extinguiſſied upon their coaſts, as the ſtorms of 


the ocean that ſurround them are broken. The | 


virtuous man would willingly crofs' the ſeas to en- 
Joy the ſight of their frugality. They are totally 


unacquainted with what - paſſes in the part of the 
world we live in; and it wilt be happy To them 'to 


remain in their ignorance. 


Exel and drew from all her Rouriſhiiiz Weis | 


only a ſufficient quantity of ſugar for her 'own' con- 


ſumption; part of the coffee and cotton ſhe Wanted; 


8 


but neither cocoa, nor indigo. The late Wär, "by | 
extending ber empire in the new world, has en. 


riched her commerce with ſome addltionar utile 
; Ee KEE FR 
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Ar the head of her new acquiſitions ſtands the 
ifand; of- Tobago, which meaſures about thirty, 
leagues. round. It is not, as moſt of the other 
Carihbee iſlands, full of barren rocks, or unwhole- 
ſome moraſſes. Plains of confiderable extent, and 
without any inequalities, are here crowned with 
hills, whoſe gentle aſeent is every where fit for 
cultivation. From theſe hills flow. innumerable 
ſprings 3 - moſt of which ſeem purpoſely imended 
to turn the ſugar-mills, Ihe ſoil, which is ſome-. 
times ſandy, i is conſtantly. black and deep. - There 
are ſafe and commadious harbours along the north. 
and weſt, ſides of, the iſland, , which is not expoſed 
to thoſe dreadful hurrica ; that. are ſo deſtructive 
in other parts. Poſlibly,, i it owes. this ineſtimable 
advantage to the vicinity of the continent. 
Tos ago has, formerly been exceedingly: popu- 
Jous, if we: may credit tradition; but its: authority 
is rather doubtful. The inhabitants long -with- 
ſtood the fierce and frequent attacks of the ſavages 
from the continent, who were ſtuhborn and irre- 
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iſland of 
Tobago, 
which had 
been occu- 
pied by the 
Dutch. and 
by the 
French. 


concileable enemies, At length, wearied out with 


theſe inroads, which were inceſſantly nn they” 
diſperſed. into.the, adjacent iſlands. 1 Atera h 


Tuar which they had. forſaken. bby: a | 


vaſion from Europe, when two hundred natives of 
Fleſſinge n landed there in. 1632, td lay the fun- 
dation 1. a Dutch colony. The neighbonximg Ins 
dians joined with the Spantards of. Trinity iſland, 

to oppoſe an eſtabliſhment that, gaye umbrage to 


| both, ' Whocrer attempfed to U their fury,. was! 
Re; tog 5 murdered 


K 
— ͤK—— — - 
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— 
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5 eſeaped mo the woods gon on 18 85 $5 
——ů— 4 twenty years the Dutch forgot 3 f 2 ſettles 


a | which * was by CO noted for mh LE of its ea I | 
1 hich 


XIV. gabel with 48 8 Seu is e it 
to his ally the republic of Holland. This fertle- 
metit ſucceeded no better than the other colonicy 
of that commercial nation that were engaged in 
agtieulture- The motives that determine To many 
perſons from other countries to go to America, 

ought never to have infſuenced the Dutch. Thar 
own country affords every Poſſible advantage for 
trade, and they have no need to go abroad to 53 
their fortune. A happy toleration, purchaſed like 
their liberty, with rivers of blood, hath at lengil 
left the conſciences of all men free; ſo that no re- 
ligious ſcruples can induce timorous minds to baniſh 
themſelves from their native country. The govern- 
ment makes ſuch ample proviſion for the relief 65 5 
employment of the poor, that none are driven b 7 
deſpair to go and dear a foreign land which ufually | 
deſtroys the firſt cultivators. Tobago, cee, 
neter had more than 1200 men, employed i in the 
cultute of a little tobacco, cotton — l and 
,”- fix fugar plantations. -* 


FTE colony was confined * this feanty « exertion 


| &f induſtry, when it was attacked by the yery fame 
tation that, bad reſtored it to its former * of 


1 en e 


41 : 


247 T3250 Nag 21 


c ro. ſeize upon 
| 1 1 b 1s ch XL fees that 3 Was. . 
ot 6 oppofe this expedition 


lition. . 4 Q£ g 1 3 
cle vet) rOat f "of. the 55 nd, 8 FRETS 1195 5 


Ws, 


from this 1 memorabk on 1 an age abgn Pl 
wih. rear efents, The obſt InACy.. and valou 


Boch des was ſuch, kbar the "fight ill; continu 
when er) ſhip, Was diſmaſted, and, -unrigge 
0 fallofs! Teft' to | Fork. them, . The Pee nei 
not cette till twelve veſlels were burnt, and a great 
Tumber ſunk.” "The © adailers. loſt the feweſt men, 
aud the defendants. kept. poſſeſſion of the iſland. Ks 


Bor d'Eltrees,, who was determined to take its | 
fänded there the ſame year in the month of Decems |. 
Ln | Eno was then no fleet to obſtruct or retard 


is \Progrel 8. \ bomb thrown. from, bis: e 


Fs zenerally does, a decilive ſtroke; and. the 89 


Uh to refiſt, ſurrendered, at diſcretion. The 


Conquerors availed themſelves to the utmoſt; of the 


774 


Tight of. war: not content with razing the fortifica- 
tions, they bürnt the plantations, ſeized upon all 
che .thips i in the harbour, and tranſported the inba- 
| hirants from the iſland. The conqueſt, of chis place 


"was ſecured , to France by the peace that: ſoon 


followed an ion, in which defeat was attended 


with no marks of diſg race ang. vict with no 
Ackvantage. N & > AT £33 85 £17 oi HOLy. W 1 ** 


be dane ewe, dagegen gde 7A 
| illaſich to ftich à degtes, 48 Hot to {end 4 fl ngele "man 


. *thiffrent Perhaps, in the intoxication of falſe 
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grandeur, they beheld with indifference. whatever, 
was merely uſeful. . They even entertained an b. 


favourable opinion, of Tobago, and imagined it 


was only a barren rock. This error gained ground 
from the behaviour of the F rench, Who, finding 


a themſelves too numerous at Martinico, went over 


to the ;iflands of St. Lucia, St. Vincent and Domi - 


— Theſe were precarious poſſeſſions, and whoſe 


ſoil was of, an indifferent quality. Could they poſ- 


ſibly have been preferred to an iſland where the 
land was better, and the property inconteſtable? 
Such was the reaſoning of a government, which 


was not then ſufficiently enlightened concerning 


the trade and plantations of the colonies, to diſcern 


the true motives of this diſlike the eien had to 
Tobago. 
A infant * cloedilty when i it is 1 


with ſlender means, cannot ſubſiſt without imme- 


diate aſſiſtance. It cannot make any progreſs but 
in proportion as it finds conſumption for i its firſt 
productions. Theſe are generally of à common 
ſort, are not worth the expences of exportation to 
any diſtance, and, therefore, will ſcarce ſell, but 
in the neighbourhood, and ought inſenſibly, and 


by oder te profits, to lead to the undertaking of 


tlioſe great cultures which are the object of com- 


werce be tween Europe and the Lecward iſlands. 


+ #3 4 * 


ments, to Tits inhabitants = dach a eradation.of 
ſucceſs. Leſs. fruitful iſlands, that were nearer io 


their reſources, were preferred. „ 
«> 5 N 2 
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Tax low condition into which it was fallen did B 90 oY 
not prevent it from attracting the attention f Yor 
England. That proud iſland, hien thinks herſelf 
the queen! 10165 all others becauſe ſhe is the moſt 
flouriſhing, pretended to have an undoubted righr- 
to that of Tobago, beeauſe it had once been in : 
her poſſeſſion for ſix months. Her forces have | 
confirmed her pretenſions; and the peace of 1763, | 
has juſtified the ſucceſs of ber arms, by, ceding o ; 
her a poſſeſſion, which the will. turn to derer ac- 
count than the French ever did,” ' 53k 

Al osr all the ſettlements in, the Ae 115 
proved fatal to the Grt coloniſts, who,, acting by =" 
chance in times of, little, experience, without the 
concurrence of the mother: country, committed 
perpetual blunders. Their, avidity would not ſuffer | | 
them to follow the method of the natives, who, to | 4 | 
| abate the influence of a conſtant ſcorehing ſun, | 
_ uſed to ſeparate the ſmall. parcels of land' which = 
they were forced to clear, with large ſpaces co- 4 | 
vered with trees and ſhady thickets. Theſe ſava- | 
ges, inſtructed by experience, fixed their dwellings | 
in the middle of the woods, to preſerve tbemfelves 
from the quick and dangerous exhalations of a 
ground newly turned up. | ; | 

Tas. deſtroye '$ of this 1 19 betas 
too eager after their profits, neglected this method 32 

as too flow; and being impatiert to cultivate all, | 
precipitately cut wen whole foreſts. Thick va- 
pours immediately aroſe from the ground, which 
was heated, for the firſt time, by the rays of the 
ſun, Theſe increaſed as the earth was ſtirred up 
DES. for 
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inftnuateg chene; into ever) 15 e 
organ of tlie hüſbandman; who, by hard ade 
was conſtant kept in a profuſe” perſpiration. le 


circulation of The" fluids was ſtopped, all the'viſcera 


were dilated,” the bödy fwelled, the ſtomach could 
no longer perform its functions, and death enſued. 
Thoſe who eſcaped thefe peſtilential influences by 
day, loft their lives by fleeping in huts haſtily run 


up upon a freſh foil, where vegetation” was too | 


alive, and ſo unwholeſome that it conſutmed the 
men before it could nouriſh the plants. e 1" Ns 


From theſe obſervations it appears, that te 
following would be the beſt plan which could be 


purſued in the ellabliſhing | of a new colony. At 


our firſt arrival, it ſhould be obſerved what winds 
are moſt preyalent in the Archipelago of Americ, 


and it will be found that they blow regulatly from 


the ſouth-eaſt to the north-eaſt. If we were at fl 


berty to chuſe, and met with no "obſtacle from the 


nature of the ground, we ſhould take care not to 


2 on the leeward lde, leſt the wind ſhould be 


continually bringing to us the vapours of the ne. 


tilled grounds, and infect, from the exhalations of 


the new plantations, a piece of land that might 


have been purified in time. Our colony mould, 
therefore, be founded on the windward fide of 
: whatever country we mean to cultivate. Firlt, al 
| the habitations ſhould be built in the wot | 
not a tree be ſuffered to be felled about lem. 'The 
woods are wholeſome; the refreſhing” ſhade they | 


afford, and the cool air we breathe in them eſet in 
392 : the 


* heat of he pang (ig a preſervative. againſt that 5 
exceſſive perſpiration, Which is the deſtruction of 
maſt Europeans, by the dryneſs and acrimony of 
an inflamwable blood, deprived of its fluid parts. 
Fires ſhould. be kept in the hues all night, to diſpel - 
any, noxious air that might have entered... This 
cuſtom, which is conſtantly. practiſed in ſome parts 
of Africa, would be as ſueceſsful in America, con · 
ſidering the analogy between the two climates. 25 

Arrzx having taken theſe precautions, we might _ 
begig to cut down the woods; but it ſhould be at 
leaſt at fifty toiſes diſtance foam the huts. When 
the graund is laid bare, the flaves ſhould not be 
ſeat out to their work till ten o'clock in the morn- 


— —— — 


ing, when the ſun has had time to divide the va - 


pours, and the wind to drive them away. The 
four hours loſt after ſun-riſe, would be fully com- 
penſated by ſparipg the ſtrength of the labourers, 


and the preſeryation of the human race. This at- 


tention. ſhould be continued as long as any lands 
are clearing or ſowing, till the ground was tho- 
1 roughly purged and ſettled; when the coloniſts 
might be allowed to fix upon it, and be employed 
without the leaſt apprehenſions at all hours in the 
day, Experience tas already juſtified the neceſſity | 
af all theſe meaſures. 
% Engliſh having firſt ſettled on the leeward 
fide of Tobago, they died in great numbers, and 
loſt a great number of ſlaves, though they all came 
at the ſame ,time from the neighbouring colonies, 
Having acquired knowledge by this misfortune, 
a APs e to windward, and the mortality 
| 0 8 ceaſed. 
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ceaſed. This ſettlement, which was to have been 
entered upon immediately after the peace, bus 
been greatly retarded, becauſe the cuſtom that 
prevails id England, of lelling the lands of theit 

iſlands, is attended with numbetleſs forms, which 
have delayed the clearing of chem. It Was not till 
the year 1766 that 400,960 acres of land have 


been allotted, divided intò lots of 500 aeres each. 


A ſecond allotment has ſince been made; but, in 


both, no one planter has been allowed to purchaſe 


Mona ey lot. 5 _ Hala e a. a 


hap the: ht and. the: Joth were. e as 300 
acres. In all the three acquiſitions, the land has 


ſold but for 22, Or 28 livres * an acre. One fifth 


of the ſum was paid down at the time; ten per 
cent, the two firſt years, and afterwards twenty 
per cent. till the whole was difcharged. Every 
planter: is alſo! obliged to fix a white man and two 
White women upon his- plantation for every hun- 
dred acres he ſhall clear. But here a difficulty 


occurs. The Engliſh, by putting two women and 
but one man upon a plantation, bring themſelves 


into the dilemma of either leaying one woman with- 
out a buſbind, or giving two wives to the man. 
Ihis is either admitting polygamy,” which chriſtia- 
nity forbids; or celibacy, *which proteſtants will 
not allow: for it is not to be ſuppoſed that in 


America the Engliſh will chaſe to intermarry with 
the blacks; - However e e de, every planter 


inne * I 44 f 4 F-4] 111 7 | + 8 t muſt 
"i by 198. 3d. or xl, 45. 6d. D Gn 
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muſt comply with this injunction, or korfeit 4 0 5 "v2 
livres * for every woman, uh double thar ſum for — 
| h man that is wanting. e e TIA 
Nor wWITHSTAN DING this kind of reſtraint; ihe 
diſpoſition of the Engliſſi leaves no room to doubt, ; 
but that Tobago will emerge in their hanqs from the 
utmoſt wretchedneſs, and rife to the greateſt qͥ degree 
of proſperity. At that brilliant period, it will fur- 
paſs all the poſſeſſions they have acquired” in Ame- 

rica, in the excellence and the abundance of lis 
productions. Thoſe ſpeculators who are beſt c- 
quainted with the nature of the foil; ani beſt able 
to judge what it is capable of producing in propor- 
tion to its extent, make no ſcruple to affirm, that 

the iſland will yield'50,000 hogtheads of. raw fogar 

annually to the mother country, beſides other arti- 1 8 
cles of leſs value. In ſhort, it will forpals' Jamaica, 
and increaſe the wealth of Granada.” 21 

Tax iſland of Granada lies to Lethe of Yo France 

bago, is but nine or ten leagues long, ſeven broad . mona 
in the wideſt part, and twenty or twenty-two in b agg 
circumference. Its plains are inter ſected 7 4 few _ and 
mountains of a moderate height, and prodigjous copy ack 
number of pretty conſiderable. ſprings. There. ha. 
ſo capacious a harbour to lee ward, ibat f ſixty) men 
of war may ride there with eaſe, and with o much 
ſafety, that they might, | ſaxe themſclyes the” e 

Lo caſting anchor. | 

Prove the French, detudinred with" e 5 
tility of Granada, had formea, 2s af? 1 = ihe year 


* ©, 


2636, the project of ſettling chere, yer ey fever 


 ®* 191. 138. 9d. 
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1 carried i ic een Al the gear 4635, fl. | 
— their ir arrival, they gave à few... hatchets;; ſome 
Eni ires, and? a barrel, of brangy g tbe chief of the 
| Tavages Hey. found there; and. imagining they had 
Purchaſed th the iſland with 1 theſ er trifles, aſſumed the 
ſoyereignty, and ſoon acted as tyrants. The Caribs, 
unable 10 Fonrend with them by open force, togk 
Aways inſpires to repel 
_ oppreſſion 3 they murdered; all. whom they found 
7 alone and defenceleſs. The troops that were ſent 
to ſapport the infant colpny, found no ſafer or 
* peditious way than to deſtroy all che na- 
tives. Ibe remainder of theſe miſerable ſayages = 
E took refuge upon a ſteep rock, preferring rather 
to throw themſelves down alive from the top of it, 
"than to fall i into the hands of an implacable enc 
. The French inconſiderately called this rock le morne 
"tes auteurs, the hill of the. apr, and it n 
retains that name. . 

; Tur x were juſtly punithed for all theſe ons) | 
ties by a rapacious, violent, and inflexible goyer- | 
nor. Moſt of the coloniſts, no longer able 90 en- 

dure his tyranny, retired to Martinico, and thoſe 
"who remained on the iſland condemned him to deabk 
* after a formal trial. In the whole court of juſtice | 
"that tried this miſcreant, there Was only one man 
"who could write, and his name was Archangeli. . 
farrier Was the perſon that impeached, who, inſtead 
of the ſignature, ſealed with a horſethoe, , and 
Atchangeſi, who performed the office of clerk, 
if eh round it: Marg & May ſeur 75 la 
6 | e Fre 
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Ir was appteherided® that the court ” Fra ce 
fot not ratify: this"extracrdinlary y ſentence, pa Ted 
- with ſuch unuſual formalities, though diflated by 
common ſenſe. Moſt of the” judges of che Kill 


and witneſſes of the tentög "diſappeared from 
Granada. None remained, "except * 3 "whoſe - 


obſcurity ſcreened them from the purſuit of the 
laws. The eſtimate taken In 1700 on ty "that 
there were on the ifland no more than 257 white 
people, 5 3 free favages or mulattoes,” aud 52 5 
ſlaves. The uſeful animals were reduced to 64 


* horſes," and 369 bead of horned cattle. The 


whole culture conſiſted of three plantations of 1 


ſugar, and fifty · two „ 

TI ug face of things Was totally chang ; towards 
the year 1714} and this alteration was effected by 
Martinico. That iſland was then laying the founda- 

tion of a ſplendour that was to aſtoniſh all nations. 
It ſent immenſe productions to France, and re- 
"ceived valuable commodities in return. "The richeſt 
of theſe were ſent to the Spaniſh coaſts, Its ſhips 
touched at Granada i in their way, to take i in reficth- 
ments. The trading Privateers, who undertook 
this navigation, taught the people of that iſland 
the value of their foil, which only required cultiya- 
tion. The execution of eyery project is facili- 
tated by commerce. Some traders furniſhed the 
inhabitants with ſtaves and utenſils to erect ſugar 
_ plantations. An e open account was eſtabliſhed be- 
| tween the two colonies. Granada was clearing 3 its 


debts | 
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"debts gradually. by its rich Prodnce, and, the — 


lance, was on the point of being cloſed, when the 
war in 1744 interrupted the communication bes 
tween the two iſlands, and at the ſame time ſtoppęd 
_ the Progreſs of the ſugar plantations. Ihis loſs 
Was ſupplied by the culture of coffee, which Was 
_ purſued, during. the hoſtilities, with all the aft. 
vity and eagerneſs that induſtry could inſpire. ts 
Tux Peace of ,1748 revived, all the 1 
and opened all the former ſources of wealth. 


N 1753, the population of Granada conſiſted of 9 


4 


white people; 175 free negroes; and 11,991 
flaves. The, cattle amounted to 2,298 horſes or 
- mules ; 1 2,456. head of horned cattle; 3-278 
ſheep; 902 goats; and 331 hogs. The cultiya- 
tion roſe to 83 ſugar plantations; 2 2,725,000 cof- 
fee trees; 150,300 cocoa trees, and 800, cotton 
plants. "The proviſions conſiſted of 5,740,450 
wenches of caſſada; 933,5 596 banana trees, and 
143 ſquares of potatoes and yams. The colony | 


made a rapid progreſs in proportion to the excel- 


fond of premature and unboupde! enjoyment : 
that 


lence of its ſoil. Thoſe obſtinate fevers and drop- : 
ies, which for thirty years, had conſumed the men 


as faſt as they cut down the woods, would have 


ſubſided when the whole had been cleared; a la· 
bour in which the coloniſt loſt his life by endea- 


vouring to preſerve it. But the French have loſt 


their hopes and their treaſures. They will 10 | 
longer enjoy the wealth of Granada. They de 
ſerve, however, the misfortunes that! have bafffe ed 
their too tardy precautions. They are paſſionately 
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that i ahh. which has tainted che government of BO. * | 


à nation which yet deſerves the affection of her — 


maſters; that prodigality, which reaps when it 


ſhould ſow; which deſtroys the paſt with one 
hand, and the future with the other; which ex- 
hauſts and conſumes the ſtock by anticipating the 
income; that confuſion, which teſults from the 
diſtreſſes any ſtate muſt peceſſarily be reduced to 
that has neither principles nor experience, that 
has powers and no views, means, and no conduct; 

that anarchy which prevails at the helm; that pre- 


cipitation'; that caballing among inferiors; the 


impropriety or total want of projects; on one 
hand, the audacity of doing any thing with im- 
pupity; on the other, the fear of ſpeaking, even 


for the public good: this long train of evils; has 


thrown Grauada into the hands of the Engliſh, 


who are in poſſeſſion of this conqueſt by the treaty 
of 1763. But how long will they keep this co- 


lony? Or, wik it never” _ be reſtored to 
France? T 6 20009 207 

"ENGLAND" 10 not made a Wem beginning 
I the firſt” enthuſiaſm raiſed by an acquiſition of 
which the higheſt opinion had been previouſly 
formed, every one was eager to purchaſe eſtates 
there. They ſold for much more than their real 
value. This caprice, by expelling old coloniſts, 
who were itured to the climate, has ſent thirty- 
five or thirty-ſix millions of livres & out of the mo- 
ther country. This imprudence has been followed 


by Another. "The" new "proprietors, mine no doubt 


q ; 1 ' | 172 15 
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1 by national pride, have ſubſtituted new methods 0 
— thoſe of their predeceffors. They have attempted 
w alter the mode of living among their, farts. 
The negroes, who, from their very ignorance, ae 
more attached to their old cuſtoms than other men, 
have xevolted. It hath been found neceſſary o 
ſend out troops and to ſhed blood. The Whole 
colony was filled with ſuſpicions. The maſters, 
who had laid themſelves under a neceſſity of ufing 
violent methods, were afraid of being burnt or 
maſſacred in their own plantations. + The labours 
have: declined, or been totally interrupred; - Tran · 
quillity has at length been reſtored. The number 
+ of ſlaves has been increaſed as far as 40,000; 
_ | _ - andthe produce has been raiſed to the treble, of 
— 5 what it was under the French government. 
Tx plantations will ſtill be improved by the 
eee of a dozen of iſlands, called the 
Granadines, that are dependent on the colony. 
They are from three to eight leagues in circumfe- 
inse. They do not afford a ſingle ſpring of wa- 
rer. The air is wholeſome ; the, ground covered 
— wich thin buſhes, has not been ſcreened from 
the ſun: it exhales none of thoſe noxious wen 
which are fatal to the huſbandꝶmaan. 
:1:CarTacov, the only one of the Granzding 
kicks the French have occupied, was at firſt fre- 
quented by turtle fiſhermen, who, in the leiſure 
afforded them by ſo eaſy an occupation, employed 
themſelves! in clearing the ground. In proceſs of 
time their ſmall number was increaſed by the acceſ- 
ſion of ſome of the inhabitants of Guadalupe, who 
e my". finding [| 


8. 
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ing that their plaritat 7 
liar fort of ants, removed to Cariacou- The We e 
inland flouriſhed from the liberty that was enjoyed 
there. The inhabitants collected about twelve 
hundred ſlaves, by whoſe labours they made them - 
ſelves a revenue of Nen or tive waren thouſand 
livres * in cotton. 1 
Tux other Granadines do not afford the pruſpecd 
of the ſame advantages, though the plantation of 
ſugar i is begun there. It has ſucceeded remarkably 
well at Becouya; the largeſt and moſt fertile of 
theſe iſlands; which is no more n two u | 
diſtant" from St. Vincent. 3 
Wäurx the Engliſh and French, ads "for "Gol The Eng- 
erte had been ravaging the Windward iſlands; ſeſſion 
began to give ſome confiſtence to their ſettlements, . 
in the year 1660, they agreed that Dominica and toms of the 
St. Vincent ſhould be left to the Caribs as their 8 ua 
property. Some of theſe ſavages, who till then — | 
had been diſperſed,” retired into the former; aue 
the greater part into the latter. There theſe ini 
and moderate men, lovers of peace and lend, 
ved in the woods, in ſcattered families under the 
guidance of an old man, whom his age alone Hail 
advanced to the dignity of ruler. The 'dominion 
Paſſed” ſucceſſively into every family, where the 
eldeſt always became king, that is to ſay, the 
guide and father of the nation. Theſe ignorant 
ſavages were ſtill unacquainted with the ſublime 
arts of ſubduing and governing men by force of 
4 N ed z ors ch the inhabirants of a country 
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to get poſſeſſion of their lands 3 of gramting to: the 
— conquerors the property, and to the conquered ide 

labouts of the conquered country; and in proceſs; 
of time, of depriving both of the rights andthe; ; 
fruit of their toil by arbitrary tages. 
Tux population of theſe children of en 
ſuddenly augmented: by a race of- Africans, whoſe | 
origin was never poſitively aſcertained. It is fad 
that a ſhip carrying negroes for ſale foundered on 
the coaſt of St, Vincent; and the ſlaves who eſca- 
ped the wreck, were received as brethren by the 
ſavages. Others pretend that theſe negroes were 
deſerters, who ran away from the plantations of 
the neighbouring colonies. A third tradition ſays, 
that this foreign race comes from the blacks that 
the Caribs took from the Spaniards, in the firſt 
wars between thoſe Europeans and the Indiens. 
If we may credit Du Tertre the moſt antient hiſto- 
rian that has written an account of the Antilles, 
thoſe terrible ſavages, who. were ſo inveterate 
againſt their maſters, ſpared the captive flaves, 
brought them home, and reſtored them to liberty 
that they might enjoy life, that is, the common 
bleſfings of nature, which no man has a right to 
Wente from any of his fellow creatures. 
Trix kindneſs did not ſtop here: for " 
wharever chance theſe ſtrangers were brought into 
the iſland, the proprietors of it gave them their 
dau zhters- in marriage; and the race that ſprang 
from this mixture, were called black Caribs. They 
have preſerved more of the primitive colour of 
1 fathers, than of the Wer hue of their mo- 
thers. 
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chers. The red Caribs are of a low ſtature; the B 2 
black Caribs tall and ſtout; and this doubly ſarage 

race ſpeak N E e eee that ſeems to reſem-! 

bie ange 11 46 e Ans 

Is probe of time, ue ſome difereners 

aroſe between the two nations. The people of 
Martinico perceiving this, reſolved to take advan- 

tage of their diviſions, and raiſe themſel ves on the 

ruins of both parties. Their pretence was, that 

the black Caribs gave ſhelter to the ſlaves who 
deſerted from the French iſlands. Impoſture is 

always productive of injuſtice. Thoſe who were 

falſely accuſed, were afterwards attacked without 

reaſon. But the ſmallneſs of the numbers ſent out 

againſt them; the jealouſy of thoſe who were ap- 

pointed to command the expedition; the defection 95 

of the red Caribs, who refuſed to ſupply. ſach | 

dangerous allies with any of the ſuccours they had 

promiſed them, to act againſt their rivals; the 

difficulty, of procuring ſubſiſtence; the impoſſibi : 

lity of coming up with enemies who kept them- 

ſelves concealed in woods and mountains: all theſe 

circumſtances conſpired to diſconcert this raſh and 

violent enterpriſe. It was obliged to be given up, 

after the loſs of many valuable lives; but the tri- 

umph the ſavages obtained, did not prevent: them 

from ſueing for peace as ſuppliants.,, They even 

invited the French to come and live with, them, 

ſwearing. fincere friendſhip and inviolable concord. 

The propoſal was agreed to; and the next year, 

1719, many of the inhabitants of Martinico re- 

moved to St. e 
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"Tas firſt who came rhither, ſettled peaceably, 


not only with the conſent, but by the aſſiſtance of 
the red Caribs. This ſucceſs induced others to 


follow their example; but theſe, whether from 
jealouſy or ſome other motive, taught the ſavages a 


fatal ſecret. That people, who knew of no pro- 


perty but the fruits of the earth, becaufe they are 


the r eward of labour, learut With aſtoniſhment, 


chat they could ſell the earth itſelf, which they had 


always looked upon as belonging ro mankind in 
general. This knowledge induced them to mea- 


fure; and fix boundaries; and from that inſtant 


peace and happineſs were baniſhed from their 
Hand. The partition of lands occaſioned divi- 


ſions amongſt men. The following were the cauſes 


of the revolution an by this ple of pro- 


War the French came to 8. Vincent, they 
brouggit flaves along with them, to clear and till 


the ground. The black Caribs, ſhocked at the 


thoughts of reſembling men who were degraded | 
by flavery, and fearing that ſome time or other 
| their colour, which betrayed their origin, might 


be' made a pretence for enflaving them, took re- 
fuge in the thickeſt parts of the foreſt. In this 


fituation, in order to imprint an indelible mark of 


diſtinction upon their tribe, that might be a perpe- 
tual token of their independence, they flattened 
the foreheads of all their children as ſoon as they 


were born. The men and women, whoſe heads 
"could not bend to this ſtrange ſhape, dared no 


b appear in public without this viſible fign of 


wy freedoms 


* * 
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freedom. The next generation appeared as a new N 1 
face The flat- headed Catibs, who. were nearly 1 
of the fame age, tall proper men, hardy aud e 
came and erected buts b y. the ſealide; | 
Tur no ſooner. khtew the price Nie the Ei. 
ropeans fet upon the lands they inhabited, Doi, 
they claimed a ſhare. With the other Iſlanders... 
This riſing ſpirit of covetouſneſs was at firſt IG, 
peaſed by ſome preſents. of brandy, and a few 
ſabres. But not content with theſe; they ſoon de- 
manded fire- arms, as the red Caribs had; and at 
laſt they were deſirous of having their We all 
future ales of land, and likewiſe in the produce © of 
paſt ſales: Provoked at being denied a part in 
this brothierly repartition, they formed into a ſepa- 
rate tribe, ſwofe never more to aſſociate with the 
red 'Caribs, choſe a chief of their ON, and de. 
<langs war. | 
'Tyz numbers of 1 combina might be. 
equal, but their ſtrength was not lo. "The black 
Caribs had every advantage over the red, that in- 
duſtry, valour, aud boldneſs, muſt {ood acquire 
over a weak habit and a timorous diſpoſition. But 
that ſpirit of equity, which i is ſeldom deficient | in 
ſavages, made the conqueror conſent to ſhare with 
the vanquithed alt the territory lying to the lee- 
ward. It was the only one which both parties 
were deſirous of poſſeſling, becauſe there they 
were fure of receiving preſents from the French. 
Tux black Caribs gained nothing by the agree- 
ment which they themfelves had drawn up. The 
new planters who came to che iſland, always landed | 
1 * ” * d 2 end 
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B * and ſettled near the red Caribs, where the coat 
ns Was molt acceffible. This -preference rouſed that 


enmity which was but ill.extinguiſhed. The var 
broke out again. The red Caribs, who were zl. 
ways beaten, retired to windward of the iſland, 
Many took to their canoes, and went over to the 

continent, or to Tobago; and the few that re. 
mained, lived ſeparate from the blacks. 1 

Tux black Caribs, conquerors and maſters of all 
the leeward coaſt, required of the Europeans that 
they ſhould again buy the lands they had already 
purchaſed. A Frenchman attempted to ſhew the 
deed of his purchaſe of ſome land which he had 


15 bought of a red Carib; I know not, ſays a black 


_ Carib, what thy paper ſays ; but read what is writ. 
ten on my arrow. There you may ſee, in charafter 
' which do not lye, that if you do not give me what | 
demand, I will go and burn your houſe to-night. ln 
this manner did a people who had not learnt tg 
read, argue with thoſe who derived ſuch conſe- 
quenee from knowing how to write. They made 
uſe of the right of force, with as much aſſurance, 
and as little remorſe, as if they had been acquainted 

with divine, political, and civil right. 
Tim, which brings on a change of meaſure 
with a change of intereſts, put an end to theſe dif 
turbances. The French became, in their turn, 
the ſtrongeſt. They no longer ſpent their time in 
breeding poultry, and cultivating vegetables, call 
va, maize, and tobacco, in order to fell them at 
| Martinico. In leſs than twenty years, more impor: 
tant cultures employed 800 white men, and 3000 
„„ v4, © OT 
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blacks. The annual. fale of theſe new, eee Po B 
The iſland of — 


St. Vincent was in this ſituation when it fell into | 
the hands of the Engliſh. It was ſecured to them 


amounted to I ,590,000 livres *. 


by the treaty of 1763. | 
Taz French,. who had 1 to 1 this 
country, which till then had always remained un- 


cultivated, entertained not the leaſt doubt as to 
their title to the lands. They held their property 
of the, original inhabitants, who might, perhaps, 


have had the right to diſpoſe of a territory which 


nature had given them. How great was their ſur- 
priſe, when they were ;ioformed that Great-Britain, 
which was in no treaty either with them or with 
the Caribs, thought herſelf authorized to ſtrip 
them, unleſs they would redeem thoſe very fields 


they had cultivated with their own hands, and 


founded her right on principles adopted in Europe! 
In vain did they remonſtrate againſt an oppreſſion 


ſo contrary to the order of nature, and even to the 


law of nations. Their complaints were diſregard- 
ed. The chief men of the colony could not ven- 
ture to ſuſpend the orders ſent from the mother- 


country, to ſell the lands indiſcriminately. The 
parliament propoſed by this trifling profit, to ſup- 
ply the deſiciencies which the expences of the war 
had made in the treaſury. But this end was not 
anſwered, The 1,57 5,000 livres *, which aroſe 
from the conceſſions made in the three neutral 
iſlands, were almoſt wholly diſſipated in vain for- 


malities. If even the axiom of the eee that 
| ' Da 2 — 
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B 8 5 falſe and barbarous axiom, that the lands inha- 


— bited by ſavages are to be conſidered as vacant, 


could have been rejected by the Engliſh, who, 
like the Spaniards, had ſo often availed themſelves 
of it, to make uſurpations ; if the French had not 
had a right to purchaſe, what they had at leaſt had 
a right to ſteal; if they had not by their la- 
bour acquired a'lawful title to thoſe lands which 
they had obtained by preſents; in ſhort, if the 


public treaſury of England, exhauſted by a war 
that was, perhaps, unjuſt, was to be repleniſhed 


by the extortions of the peace, and the profits of 
theſe unlawful ſales: ſtill it was contrary to their 
own intereſt, and to their principles of political 


cconomy, thus to plunder induſtrious men, who 


would have accelerated the improvement of a co- 
lony which they themſelves had founded. = 
BuT the ſeverity of the new-eſtabliſhed govern- 1 
ment made them diſperſe. Some went over to St. 
Martin, Marigalante, Guadalupe, and Martinico; 
but the greater part to St. Lucia, which began to 
be peopled by granting lands to thoſe who would 
clear them. They all brought away their flaves. 
The emigration, however, was not univerſal. Some 
Frenchmen, leſs attached to their relations, and 


lefs fond of their own country, which had in a 


manner caft them off, choſe to remain under the 
yoke of the conqueror on the fertile ſpot where 

fortune had thrown them. When the firſt emo- 
tions of diſcontent wete paſſed, they conſidered 
they ſhonld- pal more 1 0 Tedeemming their own 


lands, 
Sp. % ®% 7 
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lands, than by ſettling upon freſh W that B ook 
would coſt them nothing. 5 i 


Tarr fortune, which had never yet been upon any | 
(lid foundation, muſt acquire firmneſs and vigour 
under the protection of Engliſh government. The 

; iſland, which they ſhare with their new fellow- 
citizens, though it does not promiſe much cottort, 
is very favourable to the culture of the arnotto and 
cocoa. Before the conqueſt; three millions weight 
of coffee were gathered there ; the culture of which 
might with eaſe be confiderably increaſed, if the 
attention of the Engliſh was not totally engaged in 
the plantation of ſugar. That part of St. Vincent 
they were ſettled in, which is on the leeward fide, - 
ſupplied them only with a ſmall quantity, becauſe 
it is rugged and hilly. This circumſtance made 
them deſirous of occupying the plains on the wind- 
ward fide, The Caribs, who had taken refuge | 
there, have refuſed to evacuate them, and the 
Engliſh have had recourſe to arms to compel them 
to it. Though they defend themſelves with great 
courage, they will, ſooner or later, ſubmit to the 
yoke of European tyranny. May the flames of war 
not extend themſelves to Dominica! | 
Tuts iſland is ſomewhat larger than St. Vincent. iin ee 
in breadth; and in the center are inacceſſible moun- 5 3. 
tains, which pour down numerous rivers of excel- Deſign of 
lent water upon fruitful but uneven grounds. mant. 
Tars country was inhabited by its own children. 
In 1732, 938 Caribs were found. there, diſperſed 
in 32 carbets; and 349 French people lived in a 
Dad 3 diſtxict 
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diſtrict by the ſea- ſide, which the ſavages had for- 
ſaken. Theſe Europeans. had no other aſſiſtance, 
or rather companions of their labours, but 23 free 
mulattoes, and 338 flaves. They were all em. 


ployed in breeding poultry, in raiſing proviſions 
for the conſumption of Martinico, and cultivating 
72,200 cotton-ſhrubs. - Theſe trifling productions 


were afterwards enriched by the addition of coffee. 
At laſt, the iſland contained 600 white people, 
and 2000 blacks, at the peace of 4763, when it 
became an Engliſn colony. 

BEFORE the end of the laſt e 


| -which was advancing towards the dominion of the 
eas, while ſhe accuſed; France of afpiring-to the 
- monarchy of the continent, had ſhewed as much 


eagerneſs for Dominica as ſhe did in the late ne- 


gociĩations, when victory gave her a right to chuſe. 


It was not for the ſake of coffee, cocoa, or cotton, 


which, however, the Engliſh may multiply there 
beyond their hopes; nor. for the ſake of ſugar, of 


which they muſt not expect more than three or 
four thouſand hogſheads a year; and that only in 


- proceſs of time. An object of greater importance 
than ſettlements for cultivation, entered into. their 
diſtant political views. 

Tux point that the Engliſh aimed at, was to 
. draw-all the commodities of the French colonies 


to Dominica, in order to trade with them them 


ſelves; and, indeed, till the nation, whoſe fortune 


has ſunk with her glory, can recover her adtivity, 
and by the ſtrength of her navy can be enabled in 


ſome meaſure to ſettle the price of her commo- 


dities, and prevent their being conveyed from theit 


ſettlements 
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ſettlements by a contraband trade: till that auſpi- BOOK 
cious time comes, the recipracal intereſt of tgße 
French planters and the Engliſh merchants will 
' baffle all the endeavours of the court of Verſailles. 
The intercourſe will be kept up:by-means of the 
former coloniſts remaining. at Dominica, notwith- 
ſtanding they have been treated by the new 2 | 
government with as much injuſtice as thoſe of St. | 
Vincent, This is not, however, the only ſeverity _ | 
they have experienced from the Engliſh miniſtry. | | 


While they made every harbour in the iſland a 
free port, they have laid a duty of thirty-three 
lirres, fifteen ſous *, upon every negro that ſhould 
be imported; and have even carried their impru- 
dent avidity ſo far, as to require a part of this ab- 
ſurd tax to be paid before the ſale: ſo that the tra- 
ders which come from Guinea are obliged to bring 
money to Dominica, or to borrow it there upon 
extravagant terms; which muſt either prevent them 
from trading there, or enhance the price of a mer- 
chandiſe, which is already degrading to mankind ; 
thaugh it is Mill thought too high by avaritious 
men, 
Bur the great advantage of this iſland for the 3 
Engliſh, is its being ſituated between Guadalupe 

and Martinico, at a ſmall diſtance from each, ſo as 

to be equally alarming to both. Its ſafe and com- 

modious roads will enable the Engliſh privateers 

and ſquadrons to intercept, without riſque, the 
navigation of France in her colonies, and even the 
communication between the two iſlands. England 
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ſeems to have ſecuret at the peace every defile and 


every poſt againſt the next war. Let us now re. 
ſume the examination of her poſſeſſions. When 


we ſpeak of a maritime and commercial power, an 


inquiry into the value of its colonies, is n an 


an eſtimate: of its ſtrength,  —__ 

Tres number of flaves eteployed in the Engliſh 
lands, amounts to about 230, oo; but their la- 
bour produces leſs. than an equal damdber in the 
French colonies. This difference may be owing to 


three ſeveral cauſes. The foil of the Britiſh ſet. 


tlements, originally of an inferior quality, is now 
more exhauſted by long culture. The care of the 
plantations is commonly committed to mercenaries, 


who are neither ſo diligent, fo intelligent, nor fo 


aeconomical as the proprietors. The methods of 


clearing and improving the lands have not yet at- 


tained to the ſame degree of perfection. 

TxE population of white people in the French 
colonies in proportion to the blacks, is as one to 
fix z whereas in the Engliſh colonies it is ſeldom 
more. than as one to eleven. The reaſon is, that 


the latter are confined to agriculture, and the for- 
mer, embrace both agriculture and trade. In this 


view, however, Barbadoes, that deals in flayes, 


and Jamaica, that has formed contraband connec- 


tions with the Spaniſh coaſts, ſhould have, in pro- 
portion, à greater number of white people than 


the other ſettlements under the ſame dependence. 


Tais difproportion between the black and white 
people has not always been the ſame in the Engliſh 
colonies, - They formerly contained a great num- 
ber 6 


_ 
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ber of Europeans; but theſe have diſappeared, 38 | 
che ſmaller cultures have decreaſed, aud their place 


has been ſupplied by ſugar plantations, which re- 
quire a very conſiderable extent of territory. Theſe 
inhabitants have ſucceſſively taken refuge in new 
ilands, have retired to North America, or have 
returned to the mother- country. Not but there 
were as many indigent and idle men in England, as 
at the time of the firſt emigrations from Europe to 


America; but the ſpirit of adventure and enter- 


priſe, which was raiſed by the novelty of the ob- 
ject and other concurring circumſtances, far from 


being encouraged, has been ſtifled by the planters: 


In vain have the laws required every proprietor” to 
have a number of white men proportionable to the 
blacks upon his plantation; theſe regulations have 
proved ineffectual. The planters chuſe rather to 
run the trifling riſque of paying a ſmall penalty, 


than to act in conformity to a law, the obſervance 


of which would be more expenſive to them than 
the penalty inflicted upon the breach of it. But 


the deficiency in the number of white men is com 


penſated by the advantages they enjoy. 
All the inhabitants of the Engliſh iſlands are 


formed into a regiment. This ſubjection, which 


neither expoſes them to the caprices of a governor, 
nor to the inſulting pride of regular troops, neither 
degrades nor offends any one. If this militia is in- 
ferior in point of diſcipline to the European ſol- 
diery, it far exceeds them in ardor and courage. 
If their numbers were ſufficient to repulſe an ene- 
my whoſe government is almoſt a military one, 


So they 
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having done any ſervice. 
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they would ſave the mother - country the trouble of 8 
— ſending troops, at an immenſe expence and great 


riſques, who, for the moſt part, periſh without 


But this militia: of the 
colonies is hardly ſufficient to keep the negroes 


in awe, who are much inclined to revolt againſt 
the Engliſh yoke ; for ſlavery appears more intole- 
rable in a free nation, where it is more unjuſt and 
more inconſiſtent with its character, than in others, 
Are then the efforts of men towards independence 
of ſuch a nature, that when they have ſhaken off 
the yoke, they wiſh to impoſe it upon others? And 
do thoſe who are the moſt impatient of flavery, 
' thus become the moſt eager for power ? 

Thou Great Britain has never laid any direct 
impoſt upon her colonies, they are more burdened 
with taxes than thoſe which belong to leſs moderate 
governments. Left entirely to their own firength, | 
they have been obliged to find reſources in them- 
delves againſt the calamities occaſioned. by the great 


commotions of nature, which are ſo frequent in thoſe 


climates. Compelled to remedy the evils of war, 
and to provide for their defence, they have erected „ 
fortifications by voluntary contributions; theſe 
have been large, and ruinous, by the debts they 


have been obliged to contract. The civil admini- 


ſtration, in manifeſt contradiction to-the republican 


ſpirit, which is that of diſintereſtedneſs and occo- 


nomy, has always been very coſtly, and public 


puſineſs has never been tranſacted without great 


expence. This is an unavoidable evil that attends 


a trading people ; whether * ar not, they ulti- 


mately | 
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mately love or value nothing but money. The thirſt B 9.9 = 
of gold being more the work of imagination than of — 
neceſſity, it does not ſatisfy our deſires like the gratifi- 
cation of our other paſſions. Theſe are unconnected 
and tranſient ; they are at variance with, or ſucceed 
each other; but the thirſt of gold feeds and grati- 
fies all the others; or at Jeaſt it contributes to 
keep them up, and at the ſame time to ſatiate the 
deſire of them, by procuring the means of indul- 
gence, No habit grows ſtronger by continuance 
than that of amaſſing wealth; it ſeems to be 
equally excited by the enjoyments of vanity, and 
the ſelf-denial of avarice. The rich man always 
wants to fill or enlarge his treaſure. Conſtant ex- 
perience verifies this, both 'in individuals and na- 

tions. Since great fortunes have been made in 
England by trade, the defire of riches is become 

the chief ſpring of action, and the univerſal paſſion. 
Such citizens as either could not or would not em- 
brace that moſt lucrative of all employments, have 
not yet renounced that lucre which the manners 
and opinion of the times has made neceſſary. Even 
while aſpiring to honours, they are in purſuit of 

- riches. In their attachment to thoſe laws and 

virtues, which ought ever mutually to aſſiſt each 
other, even in obtaining the honour of ſitting in 

_ parliament, they have found. the way to agorandize 
their fortune. In order to carry their election into 
this powerful body, they have bribed the people; 

and afterwards have no more been aſhamed to ſell 
theſe very people to the court, than they were to 
have bought them. Every vote in parliament is 


become 
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berome venal- A famous miniſter kept a liſt, in 
which theſe votes were rated; and openly boaſted 
of it, to the diſgrace of the nation, It Was the 


duty of his place, be ſaid, to buy off the repre. 
ſentatives of the nation, to make them vote, not 


| againſt, but according to their conſcience. But 


poeſed to invaſion and . than thoſe of _ 
other powers, that are rich in productions and 
poor in ſhips. The navigation of a people born 


what can conſcience. plead againſt the allurements 


of gain? ? If the mercantile ſpirit has been capable 
of infecting the mother. country with the contagion 


of ſelf. intereſt, is it. poſſible that it ſhould not pre- 


vail i in the colonies, of which it is the Principle 
and the ſupport? Is it then true, that in proud 


Albion, a man who thould be generous enough to 


ſerve his country for the mere love of glory, would 


be looked upon as a man of another world, and 


of the paſt age? If ſo, her enemies have only to 
ſhake off this mean. ſpirit, and they will one day 
reeover from her all they have loſt. | 


Yer, notwithſtanding the enormous contribn- 


tions and public expences in the Engliſh ſeitle 
ments, their lands ſtill fell at a. very high price. 
| The Europeans and Americans vie with each other 
in buying them; and this competition enhances 


their value. They axe allured by the certainty of 


finding a better market for their commodities in the 


mother - country, than other nations can have elſe. 
where. Belides, the Engliſh iſlands are lefs ex- 


for the ſea, ſupports itſelf by its pwn ſtrength, in 


War as well as in peace. 


Tas 
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value of, their iſſands. In 1 766, they took off the 


pos and likewiſe the duties on all other com- 
modities. This exemptidn has been extended to 
the productions of other iflands brought into their 
own. The government 'has done more. It has 
undertaken to defray the charges of the garriſons 
that are to proteR the new conqueſts, which amount 
' ro 219,427 livres *. Thus the 5 treaſury ſup- 
ports trade, in order to increaſe its proſperity, 

Tnꝝ connections of the Engliſh ande are greatly 
confined. No foreign ſhip is fuffered to land, but 
at Jamaica and Dominica, which were ante free 
ports in 1766. The ſeverity of the laws prevents 


tion. All intercourſe wich the ſeveral nations of 


Europe, has always been forbidden them; and in 


1739, when they were permitted to carry their 


ſugars directly to the foreign markets, it was under 


ſuch reſtrictions as made it impracticable. It is the 

intereſt of the mother · eountry to reſerve the whole 

produce of her iſlands for her own conſumption, or 

her own trade. The following i is 1 wey in hes | 
_ they are diſtributed. 

THESE colonies . have never 0 6 pro ili 
for their inhabitants, whether white or black. They 
afford neither wood, cattle, nor ſalt-fiſh. They are 
fupplied with theſe neceffaries from New-England; 
and ſend, in exchange, rum, pimento, ginger; few 

ther commodities, but great quantities of molafles; 


: | which 
About 9,600l. . | 
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duty of four and a half per cent. on all ſugars er 


What are 
the out- 
- ward con- 
nections of 
the Britiſh 
- Hands? 


the governors'from eluding this important Prohibi- 
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which is uſed there inſtead of. ſugar. The New. 
England people were never allowed. to fetch ſugar 


in kind from the iſlands, leſt. the cheapneſs of the 


commodity ſhould induce them to neglect molaſſes, | 

and to give. other commodities in payment for 
| thoſe they received from the northern Provinces, 
The mother · country was very ſenſible, that ſugars 
ſent from America to England, and from England 
to America, would find but few purchaſers; but 
this conſideration did not affect her. Her chief 
view was, not to fell a commodity to the northern 
colonies which ſhe could readily diſpoſe of in Eu- 
rope; but particularly to ſecure the conſumption 
of molaſſes, that ſhe might appropriate to herſelf 


all the rich produce of her iſlands. But the mea · 


ſures that were taken to bring about this i impor. 
tant end, were ſingularly thwarted. | 1 

FraxcE, which fortunately was poſſeſſed of the 
richeſt iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, blinded by that 
imprudence which has always checked the progreſs 
of her fortune, never thought of ſending her mo- 
laſſes and rum to her northern ſettlements. This 
bad policy drew the inhabitants of New-England 
to the French iſlands. They conveyed thither 
meal, vegetables, wood, falt-fiſb, cattle, and even 
money; and brought away indigo, cotton, and 


25 ſugar, which they found means to ſend: over to 


c wanted for their own. conſumption. .. It is demon- 


England; and, eſpecially, all the molaſſes they 


ſtrable, that as early as the year 1719, they carried 


off 20,000 hogſheads ; and that by the year 1733, 
| | . this 
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this navigation employed zoo! ſhips, and near 
3000 ſailors. 

Tunis intercourſe, which Wage the tende on ; 
the continent independent of the Engliſh iſlands for 
the articles they wanted, excited the murmurs of 
| the planters in the iſlands. They applied to par- 
liament for the prohibition of a trade, which, they 
alledged, was detrimental both to the mother- 
country and to their proſperity, and beneficial to 
the progreſs of the French ſettlements. The North- 
Americans, on their ſide, replied, that if this market 
were ſhut againſt them, they could neither advance 
in the clearing of lands, nor carry on their fur 
trade, nor go on with their fiſhery, nor conſume 
national manufactures, nor add any thing to the 
wealth, power, or maritime GO of the mother- 
country. 
Inis grand 0 which more or leſs concerted 
every Engliſhman, occaſioned a great ferment, and 
produced many writings, in which party ſpirit betray- 
ed much animoſity. But it is by theſe means that the 
nation comes at the knowledge of its true intereſt. 
When it was fully inſtructed, the parliament, to 
- reconcile the views of all the American coloniſts, 
confirmed the privilege thoſe on the continent had 

to trade with the French; but, to favour the 
' Hands, they laid a duty on foreign molaſſes, ſo 
. to ſecure the preference to their own. This 
= has often fluctuated. In 1764, the people 
of the. iſlands petitioned that it might be put ar 
op _ 6 deniers * per gallon: . of the con- 


tinent 
* About 3d. 
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tinent wanted 19 pay but 3 ſols, 9 deniers To | 
ſatisfy both parties, it was rated 5 ſolz, 7 denierg 
and a half f, It has ſince been lowered to f ſol, 
10 deniers and a half t; which is levied equally 
upon foreign and national molaſſes. But, fortu- 
nately for the Engliſh iſlands, the demand for mo- 
lafſes and rum has of late years been ſo great in 
f North-America, and the demand for rum in Eng- 
land, and eſpecially in Ireland, has increaſed A 
work, that they have never been at a loſs to dif- 
paſe of theſe commodities. Such are the connec- 
tions of the Engliſh iſlands with the northern co- 
lonies; they are much more conſiderable with the 
mother- country. 

_ Tas mother- country furniſhes them with. Wear- 
ing apparel, utenſils and ſlaves. This is aboyt 
the twentieth part of what ſhe draws from them. 


The reaſon of this diſproportion is, that moſt of 


the great planters reſide in England, and thejr 
agents abroad can and do conſume but little. Their 
affairs are managed much in the ſame manner as 
thoſe of the nobility in Europe. a 


A MERCHANT of credit is a kind of. ſteward, 


who ſends over Whatever is wanted in the planta- 4 


tions that are under his management. He gives 
orders to the adminiſtrators, or ſtewards, who are 
to overlook and direct the cultures. He receives 
All the produce by the return of the ſhips. He 
pays the” bills drawn upon him for the purchaſe 
of fares... This commiſſion brings him in the 


freight ; 


* Not quite 305 ROY + Not quits zd. f 
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the money he has advanced, beſides the profit of 
commiſſion upon the goods bought and ſold. © His 
profits are greater chan: thoſe ef te Proprietor 
himſelf. 

Ir this method differs from an Fend privilege; 
it is at leaſt attended with the ſame inconveniences; 


ſince it throws the whole management of the plan- 


tations into the hands of a few privateers, and ſe- 
cures to them the carriage of all the commodities 


| they produce. So that as there is no competition 


for the freight, it can always be kept up at the 
ſame price, which runs very high. 


Taz kind of monopoly which ſome merchants 


exerciſe in the Britiſh iſlands; is practiſed by the 
capital of the mother · ountry, with regard to the 


provinces. It is almoſt excluſively to London that 
all the produce of the colonies is ſent. It is in 
London that moſt of the owners of this produce 
reſide, It is in London that the profit ariſing from 
it is ſpent. The reſt of che nation is but very in- 


directly concerned in it. 
Bur London is the fineſt port in England. It is 
here that ſhips are built, and manufactures are cars 


ried on. London furniſhes ſeamen for navigation, 


and hands for commerce. It ſtands in a temperate, 


fruitful, and central county. Every thing haas a 
free paſſage in and out of it. It may be 17 ſaid 


to be the heart of the body politic from its local 
ſituation. It is not of an enormous ſize, though, 
like all other capitals, it is rather too large; it is 
not a head of clay, that wants to domineer over a 
Vo. IV. = © edloſſus 
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Summary 


of the 


riches that 
Europe 


__drawsfrom 


the Ameri- 


can iſlands, 
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coloſſus of gold. That city is not filled with proud 
and idle men, who only incumber and oppreſs 2 
laborious people. It is the reſort of all the mer - 
chants; the ſeat of the national aſſembly. There 
the king's palace is neither vaſt nor empty. He. 
reigns in it by his enlivening preſence. There the 
ſenate dictates the laws, agreeable to the ſenſe of 
the people it repreſents. It neither fears the eye 
of the monarch, nor the frowns of the miniſtry, 
London has not arrived to its preſent greatneſs by 
the influence of government, which ſtrains. = 
over-rules all natural cauſes 3 but by the ordinary N 
impulſe of men and things, and by a kind of at: 
traction of commerce. It is the ſea, it is England, 
it is the whole world, that makes London rich and 


populous. _ 
Tux hiſtory of the colds of the Ampricn | 


Archipelago cannot be better concluded, than by 
a recapitulation of the riches with which Europe 
is ſupplied by them. This is the great object of 


commerce in our days; and hence the Leeward 


iſlands will ever hold a diſtinguiſhed place in the 


- annals of nations; fince, in fact, riches are the 
- ſpring of all the great revolutions that diſturb the 
earth. The colonies of Aſia Minor occaſioned both 


the ſplendour and the/downfal of Greece. Rome, 


which was at firſt defirous of ſubdving nations 
only to govern them, was ſtopped in the progreſs 
of her greatneſs, when ſhe acquired the poſſeſfon 
of the treaſures of the eaſt. 


War ſeemed to ſlum- 


ber for a while in Europe, in order to invade a 
new world; and has ſince been ſo often * ; 
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will always be the lot of the greater part of man- 
kind, and the choice of a few wiſe men, makes no 
diſturbance in the world. Hiſtory, en can 
| only treat of maſſacres or riches. 


Taz riches of the Spaniſh iſlands cannot A 


. 
hid merely to divide the ſpgils. Poverty, which B — ** 


aſcertained with any degree of preciſion. The 


reaſon is this. 
uſually brought thither from the continent, which 
are confounded with the productions of the On 
leeward iſlands. Vet we may not, perhaps, be 
wide of the truth, if we compute the commodities 
which Spain annually draws from hes lands at ten 
millions of livres “. 


Tun productions of the Daniſh 4 As not 


amount to more than ſeven millions f. They em- 


Several kinds of commodities are 


ploy 70 ſhips, and 1500 ſailors. Theſe ſettle - 


ments receive, in llaves and merchandiſe, Is 599,000 | 
lirres T. The charges of exportation and importa- 


tion may be valued at 900, ooo livres &; and the 
duties and inſurances at ten per cent. All ex- 


pences deducted, the Daniſh iſlands. muſt enjoy 


a clear income of a three millions and a 


„alf . % vet! 
Tux Dutch may receive * their 6 


commodities to the value of twenty- four millions 
of livres C. They are brought over to Holland by 


150 ſhips, and 4000 ſailors. The charges of this 
navigation muſt amount to three millions and a half 
of livres ** ; the duties, commiſſion, and inſurance, 


q 1,050,000, 


Fe 1 5 ä do 
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to two millions and a half * and the goods and 


— ſlaves ſent over, to ſix millions +. There remains 


clear for the proprietors about twelve millions . 
ux produce of the Britiſh iſtands, which em- 
ploys 600 ſhips, and 132,600 ſailors, may be eſti- 
mated at ſixty-ſix millions of livres F. Indepen- 
dent of what the mother · country ſends to Jamaica 
for her contraband trade with the continent, ſhe 
furniſhes to the value of ſeventeen millions || in 
Daves and merchandiſe, for the uſe of her colonies. 
The profits of the agents for this trade; the 
charges of navigation, duties and commiſſion put 
together, cannot fall far ſhort of ſixteen millions . 
From this calculation, the clear income of the 
owners of the plantations will * to be thirty- 


three millions **. 


Wr ſhall not be apprebenlive of being accuſes ; 
cf over-rating the produce of the French iſlands, 
when we reckon it at one hundred million of li- 
vres ff. Six hundred ſhips, and 18,009 failors 
are employed in the tranſport. France ſells to theſe 
great ſettlements, in ſlaves, in the growth of her 
cov ſoil, or the fruits of her own induſtry, and in 

Portugal gold, to the value of ſixty millions f. 
The profit of her merchants, only at ten per cent. 
muſt be fix millions F& The charges of navige- 
tion at leaſt fifteen ; and the duties, infurance | 
2 and W cannot be leſs than ſeven CC. There 

oni 
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ee clear for the proprietors about medic B * K 
millions . The | contraſt in ſpecie between this 
trifling bualiidch; and that of the other iſlands, muſt 
appear ſtriking, if we did not obſerve that in che 
other colonies, four out of five of the planters do 
not reſide ; whereas, in the French colonies, nine 
out of ten of wes Ry . ny e 
the ſpat. „1 Y 

Tux "efſalt of this eftimare bag that 4. pd 13 
tions of the great Archipelago of America, when 
brought into Europe, are worth two hundred and 
ſeven millions of livres +, It is not a gift that the 
new world makes to the old. The nations which 
receive this important fruit of the labour of their 
ſubjeds ſettled in another hemiſphere, give in ex- 
change, though with evident advantage to them- 

ſelves, the choiceſt produce of their ſoil and of 
their manufactures. Some conſume the whole of 
what they draw from their iſlands; others, and eſe 
pecially France, make the overplus the baſis of a 
Praſperous trade with their | neighbours. © Thus 
' every nation that is poſſeſſed of property in 
America, if it is truly induſtrious, gains ſtill leſs 
by the number of ſubjects it maintains abroad with- 
out any expence, than by the population which 
thoſe procure. it at home. To ſubſiſt a colony in 
America, it is neceſſary to cultivate a province in 
Europe; and this additional culture increaſes the 
inward ſtrength and real wealth of the nation. In a 
word, at this preſent time, the trade of the Whole 

world is conteided mak thas of _ A 22 
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Tun labours of the people ſettled. in thoſe 


| i are the ſole haſis of the African trade: they 
extend the fiſheries and the cultures of North Ame 


rica, afford a good market for the manufactures of 
Aſia, and double, perhaps treble, the activity of 
all Europe. They may be conſidered as the prin 
cipal cauſe of the rapid motion which now agitates | 
our globe. This ferment muſt increaſe, as the 
culture of the iſlands draws nearer to perfection, and 


it has not yet ed o hon" the PO al 


capable of. 


Nor HN would be! more e likely to b this 
happy period, than to give up the excluſive trade, 
which every nation has reſcrved to itſelf in its own 
colonies. An unlimited freedom to trade with all 


the iſlands, would be productive of the greateſt ef. 


forts, by exciting a general competition. Men who 
are inſpired with the love of humanity, and are 


4 enlighrened by that ſacred fire, have ever wiſhed to 


ſee every obſtacle removed that intercepts a direct 


communication of all the ports of America, with 


all thoſe of Europe. The ſeveral governments, 


which being almoſt all corrupt in their origin, cannot 
be influenced by this principal of univerſal benevo- 
lence, have imagined that ſocieties moſtly founded 


on the ſeparate intereſt of each nation, or of one 


ſingle individual, ought to be formed in order to 


confine all the connections of every colony to its re- 
ſpective mother - country. The opinion is, that theſe 


reſtraining laws ſecure to each commercial nation 


in Europe the ſale of its own territorial productions, 
the means of l ſuch foreign commodities 
| 23 
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as it may ſtand in need of, and an advantageous ad ha 5 
balance with all the other trading nations. 

Tarts ſyſtem, which was long thought to be the 

deſt; has been vigorouſly oppoſed, when the theory | 
of commerce had once ſhaken off the fetters of pre- 
| judice. It has been alledged, that no nation can 
ſupply all the real or imaginary wants of its colo- 
nies out of its own property. There is not one that 
is not obliged to get ſome articles from abroad, in 
order w complete the cargoes for America. From 
this neceſſity ariſes at leaſt an indirect communication 
of all nations with thoſe diſtant poſſeſſions. Would 
it not be more eligible to convey each article to its 
deſtination in a direct line, than by this indirect 
way of exchange? This plan would be attended 
with leſs expence; would promote both culture 
and conſumption, and bring an increaſe of revenue 
to the public treaſury: an infinite number of ad- 
vantages would accrue to the mother countries, 
which would make them full amends for the ex- 
cluſive right they all claim, to their reciprocal 
i INJUTry. | | Fas | | Hoo, 

Tusk maxims are true, folid, and uſeful, but they 
will not be adopted. The reaſon is this. A great 
revolution is preparing in the trade of Europe, and is 

already too far adyanced not to be completed. Every 
government is endeavouring to do without the aſſiſ- 
tance of foreign induſtry. Moſt of them have 
| ſucceeded, and the reſt will not be long before they IF 
free themſelves from this dependence. Already the 1 
Engliſh and the French, who are the great manu- 3 
facturers of Europe, ſee their. maſter-pieces of 
C E e 4 _ work». 
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workmapſhip refuſed on all ſides. Will theſe two 


nations, which are at the ſame time the greateſt | 


planters in the iſlands, open their Ports to- thoſe 
who force them, as jt were, to ſhut up their Manu- 


factures at home? The more they loſe; in the foreign 
markets, the leſs they will conſent to a competition 


in the only market they have left. They will rather 
ſtrive to extend it, that they may haye a greater 
demand for their commodities, and a greater ſupply 
of American productions. It is by theſe returns that 


| they will preſerve their advantage in the balance of 


What will 


the fate 
of the 
American 
iſlands 


hereafter? | 


trade, without being apprehenſive that the plenty 
of theſe productions will lower their value. The 


| progreſs of induſtry in our continent muſt increaſe 


population and wealth, and of - courſe the con- 


ſumption and value of the productions of the An- 


tiles. 


Bur what will ede of this part of the 5 
world? Will the ſettlements, that render it ſo flous 


riſhing, always remain in the hands of their origi- 


nal poſſeſſors; or will the maſters of them be 
changed! ? If a revolution ſhould take place in them, 


_ by what means will it be brought about, and what 
a people will reap the advantage of it? Theſe are 


queſtions that afford much room for conjecture, 


which may be aſſiſted by the following reflections. 


Tux iſlands depend totally upon Europe for a 


ſupply of all their wants. Thoſe which only re- 


ſpect wearing apparel and implements of. huſbandry 


will admit of delay; but the leaſt diſappointment, 


1 with regard to proviſions, ſpreads a general alarm, 
and cauſes univerſal deſolation, which rather enge 
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che people to with for than fear che approach of an B El K 
enemy. And, indeed, it is a common ſaying in ; 
the colonies, that they will never fail to capitulate 
with a ſquadron ſtored with barrels of flour inſtead 

of gunpowder. If we pretend to obviate this in- 3 
convenience, by obliging the inhabitants to cultivate 

for their own ſubſiſtence, we defeat the very end 

of theſe ſettlements, without any real advantage. 

The mother country would deprive herſelf of a great 

part of the rich produce of her colonies, and would 


not preſerve them from invaſion. 


Ix vain ſhould we hope to repulſe an W = 
the help of negroes, born in a climate where effe- 
minacy ſtifles the ſeeds of eourage, and who are {till 
more eneryated by ſlavery, and conſequently but little 
concerned i in the choice of their tyrants. As to 
the white men, diſperſed i in extenſive plantations; 
they are ſo few, that they could make but little 
reſiſtance. It is even a queſtion whether they would 
oppoſe an invaſion if they could. 

ALL the coloniſts hold it as a maxim, that their 
HMands are to be conſidered as thoſe great cities in | 

| Europe, which, lying open to the firſt comer, 
change their dominion without an attack, without 1 
a ſiege, and almoſt without being ſenſible of the 
war. The / ſtrongeſt i is their maſter. The inhabit» 
tants cry out with the Italians, Gad ſave the con- 
queror ; paſſing and repaſſing from one yoke to 
another in the courſe of a campaign. Whether at 
the peace, the city returns under its former govern- 
ment, or remains in the hands of the victor, it 

has 1 nothing of its ſplendour; while towns, that 


= 
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are defended by, ramparts and difficult to be taken, 

are always depopulated and reduced, to a heap of 
ruins: - Perhaps there is ſcatce one inhabitant in the 
American iſlands who does not conſider it to be a 
fatal prejudice to expoſe his fortune for the ſake of 
| hie country. Of what importance is it to this rapa- 
cious calculator whoſe laws he obeys, if his crops 


are left ſtanding ? It is to enrich himſelf that he has 


croſſed the ſeas. If he preſerves His treaſures, his 


- purpoſe is anſwered. Can the ,mother-country that 


forſakes him, and frequently after having tyrannized 
over bim; that is ready to give him up, or, per- 
haps, to ſell him at the concluſion of a peace; have 
any claim to the ſacrifice of his life? It i is no doubt 
a glorious thing to die for one's country. But a 


| fate, where the proſperity of the nation is ſacrificed 


to forms of government; where the art of impoſing 
upon men is the art of training up ſubjects; where 


' flaves are wanted inſtead of citizens; where war is 


| declared and peace concluded, without conſulting 
the opinion or the wiſhes of the people; where evil 
deſigus are always countenanced by the intrigues of 
debauchery, or the practices of monopoly; and 
where uſeful plans are only adopted with ſuch impe- 
diments as prevent their being carried into execu- 


tion: is this the country | _e which our r blood ſhould 
de ſacrificed : 1 


TRE fortifications, crafted for the gekebeg of the 


e will ſecure them no better than the efforts 


of the inhabitants. Even if they were ſtronger, 
and better guarded and ſtored than they have ever 
. 7 they muſt always ſurrender unleſs they are 


 tyecoure 2d; Should the reſiſtance hold out above 
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| Gx months, that circumſtance would not 3 


the beſiegers, who, being within reach of a con- Fo — „ 


ſtant ſupply of refreſhments both by land and by 


ſea, could better endure the ſeverity of the climate, 


than a garriſon could reſiſt the duration of a ſiege. 


i THERE is no other way to'preſerve the colonies 


but by a formidable navy. It is on the docks and 


in the harbours of Europe that the baſtions and 
ramparts of the American colonies muſt be raiſed. 
While the mother-country ſhelters. them, as it 
were, under the wings of her ſhips; ſo long as ſhe 
ſhall fill up with her fleets the vaſt interval that ſe- 


parates her from theſe iſlands, the offspring of her 
induſtry and power; her parental attention to their 
proſperity will ſecure their attachment to her. In 


future, therefore, the maritime forces will be the 
great object that will attract the attention of all pro- 
prietors of land in America, European policy ge- 


nerally ſecures the frontiers of ſtates by fortified 


towns; but for maritime powers, there ought, 


perhaps, to be citadels in the center, and ſhips on 
the circumference, A commercial jfland, indeed, 


wants no fortified towns. Her rampart is the ſea, 


which conſtitutes her ſafety, her ſubſiſtence, her 


wealth; the winds are at her commang, and all the 
elements couſpire to promote her glory, 
In this reſpect, England may undertake any . en- 


terpriſe, and expect every kind of ſucceſs. She is 


now the only power that can confide in her poſſeſ- 


ſions in America, and that is able to attack the colo- 

nies of her rivals. Perhaps, it will not be long ere 

ſhe follows the dictates of her courage. The pride 
PE ONE. of 
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the very enten inſeparable 


XIV. f. om profperity; the burden of conqueſts, which 


nations. 
able to raiſe a formidable navy. Philoſophers of 


all ations, friends of mankind, forgive a French 


ſeem to be the puniſhment of victory: all theſe are 
ſo many incentives to the renewal of war. The 
people of England are cruſhed under the weight of 
their undertakings. and their national debt ; their - 
manufaQures are threatened with total ruin; they 
are continually loſing ſgme branch of trade; they 
cannot appeaſe the fermefit of the northern colonies, 


| butby opening new marts for their productions. The 
| notions they have conceived of their own-valour,ang 
the terror which their arms have inſpired, would be 


diminiſhed by a long peace; their fleets would con- 
ſume in idleneſs; their admirals would loſe the 
advantages of e ec: All theſe reflections are 
warrantable - motives for hoſtilities; to a nation 
that has waged war before it was declared; and pre- 


tends to the dominion of all America, by the fame 


right that places a deſpotie prince at the head of a 
W The Get? fpurl will Mindie in America 
and the ſtorm will directly fall upon the French 
iſlands; becauſe the reſt, except the Havannah, 


wil voluntatily ſubmit to the yoke, 


TRE French ſhould, therefore, firſt prepare for 
the defence of America. If it can be defended, 
they alone can effect it, for the Dutch are no lon- 


ger of any conſequence; and Spain bas ſuffered all 


her natural powers to remain inactive, and has put 
the means of her ſtrength into the hands of other 
At this time, therefore, France alone is 


WI. ct 
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writer . i at this period he urges his countrymen. to — * 
build ſhips. His only view is to promote the tran- — 
quillity of the earth, by wiſbing to ſee that equili- Wh | 
brium eſtabliſhed in the dominion! of the ſeas, which | 
now preſerves the ſecurity of the continent. | 
' Frances, almoſt in the center of Europe, and 
placed between the Ocean and Mediterranean, 
unites, by her poſition. and the extent of her terri- 
tory, the ſtrength of land forces to the advantages 
of a maritime power. She ean convey all her pro- 
ductions from one ſea to the other, without paſſing 
under the threatening cannon. of Gibraltar, or the 
inſulting flag of the ſtates of Barbary. A channel, 
preferable to the Pactolus, pours the rich produce 
of her moſt beautiful provinces into both ſeas, and 
the treaſures of both ſeas. into her choiceſt pro- 
vinces. No navigating nation has the advantage 
of ſo ſpeedy and eaſy a communication between her 
ſeveral ports by land, or between her ſeveral lands 
by her ports. She is within reach of Spain and 
Portugal, which know not how to provide for their 
oven ſuſtenance z and ſufficiently. near to the Turks 
and Africans, whoſe trade is merely paſſive. The 
mildneſs of her climate procures her the ineſtim- 
able advantage, almoſt peculiar to herſelf, of ſend- 
ing out and receiving her ſhips at all ſeaſons of the 
r. Her roads are ſo deep, that ſhe can give 
her ſhips the Dran n both for ſwiſmes and 
G ff 77 1 
SHE is no want of den nl . 
exportation. America and the north of Europe ; 
* contend for, or divide, her wines: and brandies 
| between 
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BOOK hetween them. How many nations are there that: 
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have demands for her ſalt, her oil, her ſoap, her 


fruits, and even her corn! The productions of her 
colonies are eagerly and univerſally ſought after, 


But it is more particularly by her manufactures, 


her ſilks, and her faſhions, that ſhe regulates the 
taſte of all nations. Norwithſtanding all the en- 


_ deavours uſed to oppoſe this prevailing paſſion, 
Europe is faſcinated, and will never change. This 


phrenzy has found its way even to England, where 
the legiſlators themſelves, while they enact laws to 


prevent it, are the firſt to break them. In vain, 


to avoid the heavy duties impoſed on foreign ma- 


nufactures, have others tried to imitate them, The 


fruitfulneſs of invention will ever prevent the rea- 
dieſt imitation; for the light fancy of a nation, 
whoſe works have all the advantage of a youthful 

appearance of novelty, which conſequently makes 


the manufactures of her neighbours always old- 


faſhioned, will conſtantly decetve the jealouſy and 
avidity of thoſe. who attempt to over-reach her 


by this method. What ſhould we not expect 


from the navigation of a people, who are 


thus able to ſupply other nations with whatever 
can feed their vanity, their ih and their vo- 


luptuouſneſs? 
No obſtacle ariſing from the nature of things 
could put a ſtop to this activity. France, exten- 


| five enough not to be obſtructed by the ſurround- 


ing powers, and ſo happily limited as not to fink 
under the weight of her own greatneſs ; France 


has in her own hands all the means of attaining io 


that 
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that power by ſea, which would complete her proſe 


perity. A numerous population, fit for any enter 


XIV. 


priſe, only wants encouragement to be directed to 
the ſea-ſervice, - Even the reproach that is made to 


the French for having more ſailors on board their 
ſhips than other nations, is itſelf a proof that men 


are not wanting for the art, but rather that the art 


is not ſufficiently attended to. Vet no nation has 
been endowed. by nature with more of that lively 
genius which is fit for the improvement of ſhip- 
building, or of that bodily dexterity which can fave 


time and expence in the manceuvre, by the ſimpli- | 


city and celerity of the means made uſe of. 


Ir is in the mercantile ſervice of the navy, that a 


nation learns to be formidable at ſea. All ſailors 


are naturally ſoldiers. They daily face the dangers 


of death; they are inured to the fatigues of labour, 
and the injurious effects of climates, A military 


marine can only be tramed up by ſervice at ſea. 


The mercantile navy is the ſchool, and commerce the 


nurſery and ſupport of it. In vain would the royal 


_ treaſury of a court that has never ſeen the ſea or 


a ſhip, fit out fleets ; the ocean ſcorns thoſe effemi- 
nate and cringing beings who ſtoop' and bend be- 
fore other men. Such commanders would require 
no other aſſiſtance from the winds than to help them 
in their flight. Let them remain in the capital, 


and leave the command of men of war to the 


maſters of privateers; or, rather, let the nobility, 


if ever they mean to be commanders at ſea, become 


5 W and 8⁰ themſelves on board their own 
| Fr, trading 
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BOOK trading ſhips, before they wake iner he pag. 4 
2 the royal naaxx. nah ant nian n Anopir 
| wh Mopzun fates have no other Way to ner af | 
themſelves; but, by maritime power. Since a kind 
of luxury unknown to the ancients, has infected 
EFurope with a. multitude of no taſtes, thoſe na- 
tions which can furniſh the reſt with the means of 
_ gratifying. them, muſt. become the moſt. conſider- 
able; becauſe, by exerting their powers in the 
perils of navigation and the labours of trade, they 
keep their neighbours | in inaction and ſenſuality; 
they keep, in a ſtate of dependence on their in- 
duſtry, thoſe people whom they pay for carrying 
on war with the very money they have drained 
them of by luxury. It is ſince this revolution, Which 
hath, as it were, ſubmitted the earth to the ſea, that 
the moſt important political events have been deter- 
mined on the ocean. Richelieu had not perceived this 
to be near at hand, when, to keep out the Evgliſh 
- from Rochelle, he almoſt cut off all communica- 
tion between the town and the ſea, Ships would 
have been better than a dike ; but the navy had 
no ſhare in his ſyſtem of enſlaving France, in order 
to rule over Europe. The monarch, td whoſe 
Th he had been paving the way, imagined 
as he did, that that greatneſs conſiſted only in the 
art of conquering. - After having excited the whole 
_ continent of Europe, by his enterpriſes, to take up 
arms, he was obliged to keep numberleſs troops in 
pay to withſtand that league. His kingdom ſoon 
became, as it were, one great camp; and his fron- 
tiers a mere hedge of fortified towns. Under that 
| brilliant 
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brilliant” reign the fprings of the. ſtate were con · 
ſtantly overſtretched ; the government, by its own 
vigour, eſcaped from one danger only to fall into 
another. The want of a ſtanding navy was never 


felt till the ARISES were almoſt too much ene 


to raiſe it. 
EVER "RY the end of that century, in which 


we people, ſupported, at leaſt; under their misfor- 
tunes by the remembrance of paſt ſucceſſes, ſtill 


een eee proſpec of forty years of 
glory, were attached to the government that had 


raiſed them to ſuch a pitch of honour; and bad de- 


flaance to the rivals they had humbled; ever ſince 


that period, the proſperity of France has always 
been upon the decline; notwithſtanding the acqui- 
ſitions that have enlarged her territories. | She 
would not have been enervated by twenty years 


peace, had ſhe employed thoſe powers in the im- 


provement of her navy, which had been too long 
waſted in a continental war. But her matine has 
never been put upon a reſpectable footing. The 
avarice of one miniſtry ; the prodigality of another; 
the indolence of many; little ſelfiſh views ; court 
intrigues that guide the government; a ſevivh of 
vices and errors; a multitude of obſcure and deſpi- 
cable cauſes have prevented the nation from be- 
coming as great at ſea as the had been on the con- 


tinent, and, at leaſt, from maintaining the balance 


of power, if not contending for the ſuperiority. 
The evil is incurable, if the misfortunes ſhe has 
ſuſtained in the late war, and the humiliating terms 
the has ſubmitted to at the peace, have not inſpired 

You. 1 her 
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BOOK her rulers with the ſpirit of wiſdom, and attradted 
all their projects and all their efforts e elta. ; 
bliſhing. a formidable navy... . 


 Evrors waits impatiently for Wie revilation. ; 
She will never think her liberties fecure, till the! © 
* ſees a flag upon the ocean that does not tremble 
before the Britiſh ſtandard: That of France is now 
the only one which may in time aſpire to this com- 
j petition. The wiſhes of all nations are now united 
far the proſperity of that. power which ſhall be 
able to defend them from one that can alone pre- 
tend to the univerſal empire of the ſeas. The 
ſyſtem of equilibrium requires that France ſhould 
augment her naval powers, more eſpecially as ſne 
| cannot effect this without diminiſhing her land 
| forces. Then her influence, divided between both 


: elements, will be formidable to none but ſuch as 
BE would diſturb its harmony. The nation itfelf re- 
. quires nothing more to aſpire to this ſtate of great · 
neſs, than to be at liberty to. advance towards it. 
The government muſt allow the people, to exert 
themſelves. » But, if authority contract the powers 
and freedom of induſtry, by obſtructing it more and 
more with taxes and reſtraints; if it diminifh its 
vigour by endeavouring to force it; if, in attracting 
all to itſelf, it fall into a ſtate of dependence on 
thoſe who are fubject to it; if, in order to go to 
America or India, it be nęceſſary to paſs through 
the intricate windings of the capital or the court; 
if ſome miniſter, areddy. g great and powerful, will 
not immortalize his name, by delivering the colo- 
nies from the yoke of a militaty government, by 
alleviating 
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alleriatiug the oppreſſion of the cuſtoms upon com- 


merce, by opening the road to preferment for thoſe 


who are brought up in the merchant. ſervice, as 
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well as for thoſe who are in the ſervice of oy 


royal navy: in ſhort, if there is not a total change, 
inevitable ruin muſt enſue. 


' France has committed great miſtakes, 4 8 


made many eruel ſacrifices. It i is doubtful whether 


the riches ſhe has preſerved in the iſlands of Ame- 
rica are an. equivalent to the ſtrength ſhe has loſt 


on the continent of that vaſt country. It is in the 


north that a freſh revolution is preparing in the 


new world. That is to be the ſeat of our wars. 
There let- us explore the ſecret of our future 5 


deſtiny. 
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Reaſons 
why the 
French 
veere ſo late 
in eſta. 
bliſhing 


ſettlements 


in Ame- 
rica. 
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. was miſtreſs of 4 rich empires of 
Mexico and Peru, the gold of the new world, and 


of almoſt all South America. The Portugueſe 


after a long ſeries of victories, defeats, enterpriſes, 
- miſtakes, conqueſts, and lofles, had kept the moſt 
valuable ſettlements in Africa, in India, and i in 


the Brazils. The French government had not 
even conceived it poſſible. to eſtabliſh colonies, or 


| Imagined that any advantage could be derived from 


having poſſeſſions in thoſe diſtant regions. 


THEIR ambitious views were turned entirely to- 
wards Italy. Some antient claims on the Milaneſe 


4: and the two Sicilies had involved them in Expen- 
five wars, in which they had been engaged for a 


long time. Their internal commotions diverted 


them ſtill more from the great object of eſtabliſh- 


ing a diſtant and Frrenkive commerce, and from the 
| 9" BEA 
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the Eaſt and Weſt· Indies. 

Taz authority of kings, though not openly con · 
teſted; was oppoſed and eluded. Some remains of 
the feudal government were ſtill ſubſiſting ; and 
many of its abuſes had not yet been aboliſhed.” 
The prince was continually employed in reſtraining; 
the reſtleſs ſpirit of a powerful nobility. Moſt of 
the provinces that compoſed the monarchy were 
governed by diſtinct laws and forms of their own. 
Every ſociety, every order in the ſtate, enjoyed pe- 
culiar privileges, which were either perpetually: 
conteſted or carried to exceſs. The government 
was a complicated machine, which could only be' 


regulated by the management of a variety of deli- 
cate ſprings. The court was frequently under a 


"neceſſity of having recourſe to the ſhameful re- 


ſources of intrigue and corruption, or to the odious 
means of oppreſſion and tyranny; and the nation 


vas continually negotiating with the prince. Re- 


8 gal authority was unlimited, without having re- 
ceived the ſanction of the laws; and the people, 


though frequently too independent, had yet no 


ſecurity for their liberty. Hence aroſe continual 
jealouſies, apprehenſions, and ſtruggles. The whole 


attention of the government was not directed to the 


* 


welfare of the nation, but to the means of enſlav- 
ing it. The people were ſenſible of their wants, 


hut ignorant of their powers and reſources; | They 
found their rights alternately invaded or trampled 


upon by their nobles or their ſovereigns. 
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Firſt expe- | 
dhions-of © 


the French length excited F by admiral Coligny, a man of the \ 


to North 


America. 


youth to all old men who! were ſo fortunate as to 
taſte of them. This idea delighted the romantic 
imagination of the Spaniards. The loſs of many, 
who were the victims of their credulity, did not diſ- 
courage the reſt. Far from ſuſpecting that the firſt 
had;periſhed in an attempt, of which death would 
prove the moſt certain conſequence, they concluded 
chat they did not return, becauſe they had found 
the art of enjoying perpetual youth, and had diſco · 
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CEE 


E, „therefote, fuffered the Spaniards and 
 Portaguble''ts diſcover new worlds, and to gie 
laws to unknown nations. Their attention was at 


moſt-extenſive; ſteady and active genius, that ever 
flouriſhed in that powerful empire. This great po- 
litician,” atrentive to the intereſts of his country, 


even amidſt the horrors of a civil war, ſent John 
Ribaud to Florida, in 1562. This vaſt tract of 


North America then extended from Mexico to the 


country which the Engliſh have ſince cultivated 


under the name of Carolina. The Spaniards had 
paſſed it in 1 512, but had made no ſettlements 
there. The motives that engaged them to make 
this diſcovery, and thoſe which induced them to 
relinquiſh it, are equally unaccountable. 

Al the Indians of the Caribbee iſlands believed, 
upon the credit of an old tradition, that nature had 


concealed: A ſpring: or fountain ſomewhere on the 


continent, whoſe waters had the property of reſtoring 


vered a f. _ —_— t that h did not chuſe 
to, leave 18. . 
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Tores de Lzox; was the moſt famous of os B. 05 oK 


navigators, who were infatuated. with this chimerical 
idea. Fully perſuaded of the exillence of a third 
world, the conqueſt of which was reſerved to ad- 
vance his fame; but, thinking that the remainder 9 
his life Was too ſhort for the immenſe career that 
Was opening before him, he reſolved to endeavour 
to renew ĩt, and recover that youthful vigour ſo. ne- 
ceſſary to his deſigns. - He immediately bent his 


courle towards thoſe climates where fable had placed 


the fountain of youth, and diſcovered Florida; 
from whence he returned to Porto- Rico, viſibly 
more advanced in years than when he ſet out. Thus 
chance immortalized the name of an adventurer, 
who made a real diſcovery, merely oy 12256 in pur- 
| ſuit of an imaginary one. 
TukRk is ſcarce any uſeful and i iwportant Ste- 
yery made by the human mind, that has not been 
rather the effect. of a reſtleſs imagination, than of 


"induſtry excited by reflection. Chance, which is 


the imperceptible courſe of nature, is never at reſt, 
and aſſiſts all men without diſtinction. 9 
grows weary and is ſoon diſcouraged; it falls to the 
lot only of a few, and exerts itſelf merely at inter- 
vals. Its utmoſt efforts frequently ſerve only to 
throw it in the way of chance, and invite its 
aſfiſtance. The only difference between a man of 
genius and one of common capacity is, that the for- 
mer anticipates and explores what the latter acci- 
dentally hits upon. But even the man of genius 
himſelf more frequently employs the - advantages 
Fhich chance 9 to him. It is the lapidary 
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A LN 2 7, = peaſant has dug 1 up. Without knowing, its Worth. LEY 


. — Tux Spaniards bad negleRed Florida, 


gives the Value to, the diamond; which the 


they e id not diſcover there either the ſountain that 
Was [7 make them all grow young, or gold Which 
 baſtens the period of old age. The French. found 
there a more real and. valuable treaſure; a: Clear 
ey, a fruitful ſoil, a temperate climate, and ſayages 
Who were lovers of peace and hoſpitality; but 
they themſelves were not ſenfible of the h of 
theſe adyantages. Had they followed the directions 
of Coligny;. had they tilled the ground, which only 
wanted the aſſiſtance of man to call forth its trea- 
ſures; had a due ſubordination been maintained 
among the Europeans; ; had not the rights of the 
natives of the country been violated; a colony 
might have been founded, which in time would 
© have become flouriſhing, and permanent. But ſuch 
prudent meaſures were not to be expected. from the 
levity of the F french. The proviſions, were laviſhed; 
the fields were not ſown ; the authority of the 
chiefs was diſregarded by untractable ſubalterns; 
"the paffon f for hunting: and war engroſſed all their 
"Attention ; 2 in ſhort, every duty Was neglected. iTo 


f complete their misfortune, the civil diſturbances in 


France diverted the ſubjes from an undertaking 
which had never engaged the attention of govern- 
ment. Theological diſputes alienated the minds 
and divided the hearts of all ranks of people. -} Go- 
vernment had violated | that facred law of. -nature, 
"which enjoins all men . to tolerate the opinions of 
„ fellow -CICAtures.z 3 and the rules of policy 

\ Which 
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Wh are inconfiſtent with an unſeafonable e: exer- 3 595 K 
non of tyranny. The teformed re religion bad made ene 
great progreſs in France, when it was perſecuted. K 
conſiderable part of the nation was involved i in the 
Hautes, and took up arms. 73 
Spalix, though not leſs intolerant, had br e 
religious diſturbances, by ſuffering the clergy. to 
aſſume that authority which has deen continually 
increaſing, but which, for the future, will be con- 
ſtantly on the decline. The inquiſition, always 
ready to oppoſe the leaſt appearance of innovation, 
ſound means to prevent the proteſtant faith from 
mak ing its way into the kingdom, and by this means 
ſpared itſelf the trouble of extirpating it. Philip II. 
wholly taken up with America, and accuſtomed to 
conſider himſelf as the ſole proprietor of it, being 
informed of the attempts made by ſome Frenchmen 
to ſettle there, and of their being neglected by their 
- own government, fitted out a fleet from Cadiz to 
deſtroy them. Menendez, who was the commander 
of it, landed in Florida; where he found the enemies 
he went in ſearch of ſettled at Carolina fort. He 
attacked all their intrenchments, carried them ſword 
in hand, and made a dreadful maſſacre. Thoſe 
who eſcaped it were hanged on a tree, with this 
7 reden Not as Frenchmen, but as heretics. 
Fax from ſeeking to revenge this inſult, the 
miniſtry of Charles IX. ſecretly rejoiced at the 
miſcarriage of a project, which, though they had 
approved it, was not countenanced by them; becauſe 
it had been contrived by the head of the Huguenots, 
and might reflect 3 on a their party. The indig- 


nation 
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Gam nagon.6f thi public only confirmed chem in their 

A reſolution of ſhewing no reſentment. It was re- 
— ſerved for a private man to oreente N ui tate 
hes opght to have done. * 


y 
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- Downie de Gourgues, bang; mount © Marſar 


in Gaſcony, a ſkilful and intrepid ſeamay;; an enemy 


to the Spaniards, from whom he had received per · 
{opal injuries; paſſionately fond of his country, 
of hazardous expeditions, and of glory; ſold his 
eſtate, built ſome ſhips, and with a ſelect band of 


his own ſtamp embarked to attack the murderers 


in Florida. He drove them from all their poſts 


with incredible valour and activity, defeated them 


in every rencounter, and, by wayof retaliation for 
the contemptuous inſult they had ſhewn; hung them 
3A on Mech wh, this re Not, as Spaniards | 
1 the Spaniards been content with maſlawring 
French, the latter would never have had re- 


cqurſe t to ſuch cruel repriſals; but they were of. 
tended. ar, the inſcription, and were guilty: of an 


atrocious act, in revenge for the deriſon to Which 
they had been expoſed. This is not the only 
inſtance, in hiſtory. which may lead one to ima- 


Eine, that it is not the thing that has . the 
wo:d, but the word that has made tlie thing. 


Tax expedition, of the brave de Gourgues was 
attended with no further conſequences; He blew 
up the forts he had taken, and- returned home, 
either for want of proviſions ſufficient to enable him 
to remaiu in Florida, or becauſe: he foreſaw that 
59 Auccours were to be expected from France,” Or 
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thought that friendſhip with the natives would laſt B 0.0K * 
no longer t than'the means of purchaſing i it, or that = = | 


ke would be attacked by the Spanfards. He was 
| received by all true patriots with the applauſe due 


to his merit; but neglected by the court, which was 


too deſpotic and ſuperſtirious not to o ſtand 1 in awe ve of 
virtue. 

From the year 1597, bell "Us Mchtz Gaſ- 
con evacuated Florida, the French neglected Ame- 


rica. Bewildered i in a chaos of unintelligible | doc- 
tines, they loft their reaſon and their humanity. 


The mildeſt and moſt fociable people upon earth 


became the moſt barbarous and languinary. Scat. 


folds and ſtakes were inſufficient : as they all * ap- 

8 peared criminal in each other” 8 eyes, they were all 
mutually victims and executioners. After having 

condemned one another to eternal geſtruction, they 
alſaſſinated each other at the inſtigation of their 
prieſts, who breathed nothing but the ſpirit of 
revenge and bloodſhed. At length, the generous 


Henry ſoftened the minds of his ſubjeQs ; his com- | 


paſſion and tenderneſs made them feel their - on 
calamities; he revived their fondneſs for the ſweets 
of ſocial life; he prevailed upon them to lay y down, 


their arms; and they conſented to live happy unger 


N 


bis parental wes 205: V 
Ix this ſtate of tranquillity and freedom, undder 
a king who poſſeſſed the confidence of his people, 
they began to 11 8 their thoughts to ſome uſeful 
projects, and undertook the eſtabliſhment of colo- 
nics abroad. Florida was the firſt country that na 
tyrally occurred ro them. Excepting Fort St. Au- 
1 ; 8 Suſtine, 
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8 guſtine, formerly built by the Spaniards, at the 

— diſtance of ten or twelve leagues from the French: 
"tslany,. the Europeans had not a ſingle ſettlement 

in all that vaſt and beautiful country. The inhabi- 
tants were not a formidable ſet of men; and the foil 
pad every promiſing appearance of fertility. It was. 

- likewiſe reported to be rich in gold and ſilver mines, 

both thoſe metals having been found there; where · 

as in fact they came from ſome ſhips that had been 

caſt away upon the coaſts. The remembrance of the 

great actions performed by ſome Frenchmen could 

not yet be erazed. Probably the French themſelves 

were rather afraid of irritating Spain; which was 

not yet diſpoſed to ſuffer the leaſt ſeitlement to be 

made on the Gulph of Mexico, or even near it, 

The danger of provoking a nation, ſo formidable in 

thoſe parts, determined them to keep at a diſtance 

as much as poffible, and therefore they gave the 

preference to the more northern 1 of America z ; 

that road was already chalked out. 7 
The - _FRaxc1s I. had ſent out Verazani, ; a 1 2 
ner tine, in 1523, who only took a view of the iſland 


turn their 


views to- of Newfoundland, and ſome coaſts of che continent; 


d 
* 15 but made no ſtay 1 


ELEVEN years aſter, James Gen 4. - {kilfal 
* of St. Malo, reſumed the projects of 
Verazani. The two nations, which had firſt landed 
in America, exclaimed againſt the injuſtice of 
treading in their footſteps. Mat ſaid Francis J. 
pleaſantly, Hall the Tings of Spain and Portugal 
guietiy divide all America between them, without ale, 
ering me 10 take a 2 ſhare as their brother ? J would 
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un fee the article of Adam's will that bojueaths that B ZH « | 
_ vaſt inberitance to them. Cartier proceeded fur- Wor h — 8 
ther than his predeceffor. He went up the rirer 
E. Lawrence; but, after having bartered ſome . 
ropean cbmmadlties with the ſavages. for ſome of 
their furs, he re-embarked for France; where an 
_ undertaking, which ſeemed: to have been entered 
upon merely from imitation, was neglected from 
Ir happened fortunately that the Normans, the - 
- Britons, and the Biſcayans, continued to carfy on 
the cod fiſhery on the great ſand-bank, along the 
coaſts of Newfoundland, and in all the adjacent 
latitudes. Theſe intrepid and experienced men 
ſerved as pilots to the adventurers who, fince the 
year 1598, have attempted to ſettle colonies in 
thoſe deſert regions. None of thoſe firſt ſettle- 
ments proſpered, becauſe they were all under the 
-Hiredtivn' of excluſive companies, which had nei- 
ther abilities to chuſe the beſt ſituations, nor a 
ſufficient ſtock to wait for their returns. One mo- 
nopoly followed another in a rapid ſucceffion with- | 
out any advantage; they were purſued with gree= 
. dinefs, without a plan, or any means to carry them 
into execution. All theſe different companies ſuc- 
eeſſively ruined themſelves; and the ſtate was no 
gainer by their loſs. Theſe numerous expeditions 
had coſt France more men, more money, and more 
"ſhips; than other ſtates would have expended in 
the foundation of great empires. At laſt Samuel 
de Champlain went a conſiderable way up the river 
"Pp Laurence; and in 1608. * the bordersdof 
ee ed e e ede e $a that 
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4 50 OK 2 ge river: laid the foundation of Quebec, which. 


ined became the origin, center, ag: TR of. New 1 
France or Canada. 


TAE unbounded track, that. opened itſelf to the - 


+4 — 


view e of this colony, diſcovered only dark, thick N 
and deep foreſts, whoſe height alone was a proof _ _ 


of their antiquity. Numberleſs large rivers came 


. down from a conſiderable diſtance to water theſe 

immenſe regions. The intervals between them 
were full of lakes. Four of theſe meaſured from 
two to five hundred leagues in circumference. 
Theſe ſort of inland ſeas communicated with each 


other; and their waters, after forming the great 


- river 8. Lawrence, conſiderably increaſed the bed 
of the ocean. Egery thing in this, rude part of 


the new world appeared grand and ſublime. Na- 
ture here diſplayed ſuch luxuriancy and majeſty as 
commanded veneration; and a thouſand. wild 


graces, far ſuperior to the artificial beauties of our 
climates. Here the imagination of a painter or a 
poet would have been raiſed, animated, and filled 


With thoſe ideas which lane A laſting impreſſion 


on the mind. All theſe countries, exhaled an, air 
fit to prolong life. This temperature, which from 
the poſition of the climate muſt have been ex- 
tremely pleaſant, loſt nothing af its whole ſomeneſs 
by the ſeverity of a long and intenſe winter. Thoſe _ 
Who impute this merely to the woods, ſprings, and 
| mountains, with which this country abounds, have 


not taken every thing i into conſideration. .., Others 


with 


» 


d to theſe cauſes of the cold, the elevation o of 
the land, a pure acrial atmoſphere, ſeldom loaded 


| 
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with vapours, and the direction of the Winds, 'B 0.0 OK 


which blow ren rid to ſouth over ſeas e 
frozen. 
"Noted ING this the Mbabitaite of this 
ſharp and bleak climate were but thinly clad. Be- 
fore their intercourſe with us, a cloak of buffalo 
or beaver ſkin, bound with a leathern girdle, and 
ſtockings made of a roe-buck ſkin, was the whole 
of their dreſs. The additions they have ſince 
made give great offence to their old men, who are 
ever lamenting the degeneracy of their manners. 
Fzw of theſe ſavages knew any thing of huſban· 
dry; they only cultivated maize, and that they 
left entirely to the management of the women, as 


© Sms 


Goyern- 
ment, cuſ- 
toms, vir- 
tues, vices, 
and wars, 


of the ſa- 


vages that 
inhabited 
Canada. 


being beneath the dignity of independent meni | 


It was their bittereſt imprecation againſt an enemy, 


that he might be reduced to till the ground. Some- 
times they would condeſcend to go a fiſhing ; but 
- their chief delight, and the employment of their 
whole life, was hunting. For this purpoſe the 
whole nation went out as they did to war; every 
family marched in ſearch of ſuſtenance. They 


prepared for the expedition by ſevere faſting and 
never ſtirred out till they had implored the aſſiſt⸗ 
ance of their gods; they did not pray for ſtrengtn 
to kill the beaſts, but that they might be ſo fortu·- 


nate as to meet with them. None ſtaid behind 


except infirm and old men; all the reſt falhed 


forth, the men to kill the game, and the women ta : 


dry and bring it home. The. winter was with _ 
them the Gnelt ſeaſon of the year: the bear, the 2 
roe· e-buck, the ſtag, and the elk, cauld not then run 


with 
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B 2 © K with any degree of ſwiftneſs through fhow! that | 
E. — was four or five feet deep. The ſavages, who were 


ſtopt neither by the buſhes, the torrents, the ponds, 
nor the riyers, and who could out- run moſt of the 
ſwifter animals, were ſeldom unſucceſsful in the 


chace. When they were without game, they lived 
upon Acorns ; and, for want of theſe, fed upon the 
ſap or inner ſkin that grows between the wood and 


the bark of the aſpen- tree and the birch. NJ 

In the interval between their Dußtitg. f parties, | 
they made or mended their bows and arrows, the 
rackets for running upon the ſnow, and the canoes 
for croſſing the lakes and rivers. Theſe travelling 
implements, and a few earthen pots, were the only 
ſpecimens of art among theſe wandering nations. 


Thoſe, who were collected in towns, added to theſe 


the labours requiſite for their ſedentary way of 
life, for the fencing of their huts, and ſecuring them 
from being attacked. The ſavages at that period 
gave themſelves up to total ination, in the moſt 


profound ſecurity. The people, content with their 
lot, and ſatisfied with what nature afforded them, 


were unacquainted with that reſtleſsneſs which 
' ariſes from a ſenſe of our own weakneſs, that loath- 
ing of ourſelves and every thing about us, that 


neceſſity of flying: from folitude, and caſing our- 
ſelves of the burthen of life by throwing | it _ 


| others. 1 


TEIA ſtature in . was beautifully pro- 
W ed but they had more agility than ſtrength, 
and were more fit to bear the fatigues of the 


| ace than Hard: labour. Their features were 


14 regular 


„ TA 
"i THE Eger. Ab we br PET = z 
regular, and there was 2kind of fiercenels in ther 
aſpect which they contracted in war and hunting, 
Their complexion was of a. copper colour; and 
they derived it from nature, by which all men who 
are conſtantly expoſed to the open air are tanned. 
This complexion was rendered ſtill more diſagree- 
able by the abſurd cuſtom that prevails among 
ſavages, of painting their bodies and faces, either 
to diſtinguiſh each other at a diſtance, to render 


themſelves more agreeable to their miſtreſſes, or 


more formidable in war. Beſides this varniſh, they 
rubbed themſelves with the fat of quadrupeds, or 
the oil of fiſh, a cuſtom common and neceſſary 
among them, in order to prevent the intolerable 
ſtings of Svats and inſects, that ſwarm in unculti- 


vated countries. Theſe ointments were prepared 


and mixed up with certain red juices, ſuppoſed to 
be a deadly poiſon to the moſchettoes. To theſe 
ſeveral methods of anointing themſelves, which pe- 
netrate and diſcolour the ſkin, may be added the 
fumigations they made in their huts againſt thoſe 
inſects, and the ſmoke of the fires they kept all the 
| winter to warm themſelves, and to dry their meat. 
This was ſufficient to make them appear frightful 
to our people, though beautiful without doubt, or 
at leaſt not diſagreeable to themſelves. Their ſight, 
ſmell, and hearing, and all their ſenſes, were re- 
markably quick, and gave them early notice of 
| their, dangers and wants. Theſe were few, but 
their ſickneſſes were ſtill fewer. They hardly 


knew of any but what were occaſioned by too 
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B 5 K. violent exerciſe, or Foe: too much after long ab- 


—— ſtinence. EY 


They were not a very. numerous 4 and 
poſſibly this might be an advantage to them. 
Poliſhed nations muſt wiſh for an increaſe of popu- 
lation; becauſe, as they are governed by ambitious 
rulers, who are the more inclined to war From not 
being perſonally engaged in it, they are under a 
neceſlity of fighting, either to invade or repulſe 
their neighbours; and becauſe they never have a 
ſufficient extent of territory to ſatisfy their enter- 
priſing and expenſive way of life. But unconnected 
nations, who are always. wandering, and guarded 
by the deſerts which divide them; who can fly 
when they are attacked, and whoſe poverty Pre- 
ſerves them from committing or ſuffering any in- 
juſtice; ſuch ſavage nations do not feel the want 
of numbers. Perhaps nothing more is required, 
than to be able to reſiſt the wild beaſts; occaſio- 
nally to drive away an inſignificant enemy, and 


mutually to aſſiſt cach other. If they had been 


more populous, they would the ſooner have ex- 

hauſted the country they inhabit, and have been 

forced to remove in ſearch of another; the only, 

. or, at leaſt, the geateſt misfortune attending their 
 Precarious way of lite. | 

IxDErzNDENT of theſe refleions, which, poſ- 

"6bly, did not occur ſo ſtrongly to the ſavages of 

Canada, the nature of things was alone ſufficient to 

cheek their increaſe. - Though they lived in a 


country abounding 1 in game and fiſh, yet in ſome 
 aſons, and ſometimes tor whole years, this re- 


ſource 
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ſource failed them: and famine then occaſioned a 'Bo IP K 
great deſtruction among people who were at too * 


great a diſtance to aſſiſt each other. Their wars, 
or tranſient hoſtilities, the reſult of former animo- 
ſities, were very deſtructive. Men conſtantly ae- 
cuſtomed to hunt for their ſubſiſtence, to tear in 
pieces the animal they had overtaken, to hear the 
cries of death, and ſee the ſhedding of blood, muſt 


have been ſtill more cruel in war, if poſſible, than 


our own people. In a word, notwithſtanding all 
that has been ſaid in favour of inuring children to 
hardſhips, which miſled Peter the Great to ſuch a 
degree, that he ordered that none of his ſailors 
children ſhould drink any thing but ſea-water (an 
experiment which proved fatal to all who tried it); 
it is certain, that a great many young | ſavages 
periſhed through Hunger, chirſt, cold, and fatigue, 
Even thoſe whoſe conſtitution was ſtrong enough 
to bear. the uſual exerciſes of thoſe climates, to 
ſwim over the broadeſt rivers, to go two hundred 


leagues on a hunting party, to live many days with- 


out ſleep, to ſubſiſt a confiderable time without 

any food; ſuch men muſt have been exhauſted, 

and totally unfit for the purpoſes of generation. 

Few were ſo long-lived as our people, whoſe man- 

ner of living is more uniform and tranquil. _ 

- "Ta auſterity of a Spartan education; the cuſ- 
tom of inuring children to hard labour and coarſe 
food, has been productive of dangerous miſtakes. 

Pil 'ofophers, defirous of alleviating the miſeries in- 


cident to mankind, have endeavoured to comfort 


the- wretched who have been doomed to a. life of 


\ 


'c 3 hardſhips, 
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B 3 9 K hardſhips, by perſuading them that it was the moſt 
— "wholeſome and the beſt. The rich have eagerly 
: adopted a ſyſtem, which ſerved to render them ; in- 
ſenſible to the ſufferings of the poor, and to diſ- 


penſe them from the duties of humanity and com- 


paſſion. But it is an error to imagine, that men 
who are employed in the more laborious arts of 
ſociety, live as long as thoſe who enjoy the fruit 


of their toil. Moderate labour ſtrengthens the 
human frame; exceſſive labour impairs it. A pea- 
ſant is an old man at fixty ; while the inhabitants 


of towns, who live in affluence and with ſome de- 


gree of moderation, frequently attain to fourſcore 
and upwards. Even men of letters, whoſe employ- 
-ments are by no means favourable to health, afford 


many inſtances of longevity. Let not then our 


modern writings propagate this falſe and cruel 


error, to ſeduce the rich to diſregard the groans of 


the poor, and to transfer all their tenderneſs from 
their vaſſals to their dogs and horſes. 
TarEE original languages were ſpoken-in Cana- 


da, the Algonquin, the Sioux, and the Huron. 
They were conſidered as primitive languages, be- 
cauſe each of them contained many of thoſe imita- 
tative words, which convey an idea of things by 


the ſound. The dialects derived from them, were 


nearly as many as their towns. No abſtract terms 
were found in theſe languages, becauſe the infant 
mind of the ſavages ſeldom extends its view beyond 
the preſent object and the preſent time; and, as 
they have but few ideas, they ſeldom want to re- 


preſenp ſereral under one and the ſame fign. Be- 
5 ſides 
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| ſides, the language of theſe people, almoſt always: B Iz K 
animated by a quick, ſimple, and ſtrong ſenſation,. 
excited by the great ſcenes of nature, contracted a 
lively and poetical caſt from their ſtrong and active 
imagination. The. aſtoniſhment and admiration 
which proceeded from their ignorance, gave them 
a ſtrong propenſity to exaggeration. They expreſſed 

what they ſaw; their language painted, as it were, 

natural objects in ſtrong colouring ; and their diſ- 
courſes were quite pictureſque. For want of terms 

agreed upon to denote certain compound or com- 

plex ideas, they made. uſe of figurative expreſſions. 

What was ſtill wanting in ſpeech, they ſupplied by i 
their geſtures, their attitudes, their bodily motions, 

and the modulations of the voice. The boldeſt 

metaphors were more familiar to them in common 
converſation, than they are even in epic poetry in 

the European languages. Their ſpeeches in public 
aſſemblies, particularly, were full of images, 
energy, and pathos. No Greek or Roman orator 
ever ſpoke, perhaps, with more ſtrength and ſub- 

limity than one of their chiefs, It was thought 

neceſſary to perſuade them to remove at a diſtance 
from their native ſoil. We were horn, ſaid he, on 
this. ſpot, our fathers lie buried in it, Shall we fay 

to the bones of our father's ' Ariſe, and come with Us 
into a foreign land? 

Ir may eaſily be imagined that ſuch nations could 
not be ſo gentle nor ſo weak as thoſe of South 
America. They ſhewed that they had that degree 

of activity and ſtrength which the people of the 

northern nations always poſſeſs, unleſs they are, 


G g 5 like 
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fink * may lead men in the * of a ow 
years; and it is among ſuch people chat a philo- 
ſopher may ſtudy man in his natural ſtate. 


THEy were divided into ſeveral ſmall nations, 


whoſe form of government was nearly ſimilar. Some 
had hereditary chiefs ; others, elected them; the 
greater part were only directed by their old men. 
They were mere aſſociations, formed by chance, 
and always free; though united, they were bound 
by no tie. The will of individuals was not even 
_ overruled by the general one. All deciſions were 
conſidered only as matter of advice, which was not 
binding, or enforced by any penalty. If, in one 
of theſe fingular republics, a man was condemned 


to death, it was rather a kind of war againſt a 


common enemy, than an act of juſtice exerciſed 
againſt a ſubject. Inſtead of coercive power, good 
manners, example, education, a reſpe& for old 


men, and parental affection, maintained peace in 


theſe ſocieties, where there was neither law nor 


property, Reaſon, which had not been miſled by 


| Prejudice, or corrupted by paſſion, as it 1s with 
us, ſerved them + inſtead of moral precepts and re- 
gulations of police. Harmony and ſecurity were 


maintained without the interpoſition of government, 
Authority never incroached upon that powerful 


ijnſt inct of nature, the love of independence; which, 
enlightened by reaſon, produces in us the love of 
Ef equality: 


Hzxc 
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HENCE ariſes that regard which the favages have BOOK 
for each other. They . laviſh their expreſſions of —— 
eſteem, and expect the ſame in return. They 
are obliging, but reſerved; they weigh their words, 
and liſten with great attention. Their gravity, 
which appears like a kind of melancholy, is par- 
ticularly obſervable in their national aſſemblies. 
. Every one ſpeaks in his turn, according to his age, 
experience, and his ſervices. No one is ever in- 
terrupted, either by indecent reflections, or in 
timed applauſe. Their public affairs are managed 
with ſuch diſintereſtedneſs as is unknown in our 
governments, where the welfare of the ſtate is 
hardly ever promoted but from ſelfiſh views or 
party ſpirit. It is no uncommon thing to hear one 
of theſe ſavage orators, when his ſpeech has met 
with univerſal applauſe, telling thoſe who agreed 
to his opinion, that another man 1s mare deſerv- 
ing of their confidence. | 

Tals mutual reſpe& among the inkabiracts of 
the ſame place, prevails between the ſeveral na- 
tions, when they are not in actual war. The de- 
puties are received and treated with that friendſhip 
that is due to men who come to treat of peace and 
alliance. - Wandering nations, who have not the 
leaſt notion of increafing their territory, never ne- 
gotiate for conqueſt, or for any intereſts relative 
to dominion. Even thoſe who have fixed fettle- 
ments, never contend with others for coming to live 
in their diſtri, provided they do not moleſt them. 
The earth, ſay they, is made for all men; no one 
muſt poſſeſs the ſhare of two. All the politics, 

mT G 8 4 therefore, 
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B o9 K therefore, of the ſavages conſiſt in forming leagues 
— againſt an enemy who is too numerous or too 
ſtrong, and in ſuſpending hoſtilities that become 
too deſtructive. When they have agreed upon a 
truce or league of amity, it is ratified by mutually 
exchanging a belt, or ſtring of beads, which are 
a kind of ſnail-ſhells. The white ones are very 
common; but the purple ones, which are rare, and 
the black, which are ſtill more ſo, are much 
eſteemed. They work them into a cilindrical form, 
bore them, and then make them up into neck- 
laces. The branches are about a foot long, and 
the beads are ſtrung upon them ane after another 
in a ſtraight line. The necklaces are broad belts, 
on which the beads are placed in rows, and neatly 
tacked down with little flips of leather. The ſize, 
; weight, and colour of theſe ſhells, are adapted to 
the importance of the buſineſs. They ſerve as 
jewels, as records, and as annals. They are the 
bond of union between nations and individuals. 
They are the ſacred and inviolable pledge which i Is 
a confirmation of words, promiſes, and treaties, 
The chiefs of towns are the keepers of theſe, re- 
cords. They know their meaning; they interpret 
them; and by means of theſe ſigns, they tranſmit 
the hiſtory « of the country to the ſucceeding or 
ration. 3 
As the ſavages poſſeſs no riches, they. are of 
a benevolent turn. . A ſtriking inſtance of this ap- 
pears in the care they take of their orphans, 
widows, and infirm people. They liberally ſhare 


Fheir ſcanty proviſion with thoſe whoſe crops have 
| failed, 
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failed, or who have been unſucceſsful. in hunting 
or fiſning. Their tables and their huts are open 
night and day to ſtrangers and travellers. This 
generous hoſpitality, which makes the advantages 
of a private man a public bleſſing, is chiefly con- 


ſpicuous in their entertainments. A ſavage claims 


reſpect, not ſo much from what he poſſeſſes, as 
from what he gives away. The whole ſtock of 
proviſions collected during a chace that has laſted 
ſix months, is frequently expended in one day; 
and he who gives the entertainment enjoys more 
pleaſure than his gueſts. 

Noxsx of the writers who have ae the 
manners of the ſavages have reckoned benevolence 
among their virtues. But this may be owing to 
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prejudice, which has made them confound anti- 


pathy and reſentment with natural temper. Theſe 
people neither love nor eſteem the Europeans, nor 
are they very kind to them. The inequality of 


conditions, which we think ſo neceſſary for the 
well-being of ſociety, is, in their opinion, the 


greateſt folly. They are ſhocked to ſee that among 
us, one man has more property than ſeveral others 
collectively, and that this firſt injuſtice is produc- 


tive of a ſecond, which is, that the man who has 
moſt riches is on that account the moſt reſpected. 


But what appears to them a meanneſs below the 
| brute creation is, that men who are equal by na- 
ture ſhould degrade themſelves ſo far as to depend 
upon the will or the caprice of another. The re- 
ſpe& we ſhew to titles, dignities, and eſpecially to 
. nobility, they call an inſult, an out- 

rage 
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BOOK Tage to human nature. Whoever knows how to 


33 


—— Zul 


ide a canoe, to beat an enemy, to build a hut, 
to live upon little, to go a hundred leagues in the 
woods, with no other guide than the wind and ſun, 


or any proviſion but a bow and arrows; he acts the 


part of a man, and what more can be expected of 
him? That reſtleſs diſpoſition which prompts us 
to croſs ſo many ſeas in queſt of fugitive advan- 
tages, appears to them rather the effect of poverty 
than of induſtry. They laugh at our arts, our 
manners, and all thoſe cuſtoms which inſpire us 
with a greater degree of vanity, in proportion as 
they remove us further from the ſtate of nature, 
Their frankneſs and honeſty 1 is rouzed to indigna- 
tion by the tricks and cunning which have been 
practiſed in our dealings with them. A multitude 
of other motives, ſome founded on prejudice, but 


frequently on reaſon, have rendered the Euro- 


== odious to the Indians. They have made re- 
priſals, and are become harſh and cruel in their 
intercourſe with us. The averſion and contempt - 
they have conceived for our manners, has always 
made. them avoid our ſociety. We have never 
been able to reconcile any of them to our indul- 
gent manner of living; whereas we have ſeen 
ſome Enropeans forego all the conveniences of civil 
life, retire into the foreſts, and take up the bow 


and the club of the ſavage. | 
Ax innate ſpirit of ketievolenes! however, ſome- 


times brings the ſavages back to us. At the be- 
g ginning of the winter a French veiel was wrecked 


wpon the rocks of Anticoſti. The ſailors who had 
eſcaped 


— 
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eſcaped the rigour of the ſeaſon and the dangers of B. vo” A 
famine in this deſert and ſavage iſland, built a —— 
park out of the remains of their ſhip, which, in the 
| following ſpring, conveyed them to the continent. 
They were obſerved in a languid and expiring 
ſtate, by a hut filled with ſavages. Brethren, ſaid 
the chief of this lonely family, addreſſing himſelf 
affectionately to them, the wretched are entitled to 
aur pity and our aſſiſtance. We are men, and the 
misfortunes incident to any of the human race affect us 
in the ſame manner as if they were our own. Theſe 
humane expreſſions were accompanied with every 
token of friendſhip theie generous DA. had it in 
their power to ſhew. 
On thing only was wanting to complete the 
| happineſs of the free Americans; and that was the 
happineſs of being fond of their wives. Nature, 
indeed, has in vain beſtowed on their women a good 
ſhape, beautiful eyes, pleafing features, and long 
black hair. All theſe accompliſhments are no 
longer regarded than while they remain in a ſtate 
of independence. They no ſooner ſubmit to the 
matrimonial yoke, but even their huſband, who 
is the only man they love, 'grows inſenſible to thoſe 
| charms they were ſo liberal of before marriage. 
The ſtate: of life, indeed, to which this condition 
ſubjects them, is by no means favourable to beauty. 
Their features alter, and they loſe at once the de- 
fire and the power of pleaſing. They are labo- 
rious, indefatigable, and active. They dig the 
ground, ſow, and reap; while their huſbands, 
who diſdain to ſtoop to the. drudgeries of husban- 


dry, 
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dry, amuſe themſelves with hunting, fiſhing, ſhoot- 
ing with the bow, and — the dominion of 
man over the earth. | 
Many of theſe nations allow a plurality of wives; 
and even thoſe that do not practiſe polygamy, have 
{till reſerved to themſelves the liberty of a divorce. 
The very idea of an indiffoluble tie, never once 
entered the thoughts of a people who are free till 
death. When thoſe who are married diſagree, 
they part by conſent, and divide their children be- 
tween them. Nothing appears to them more re- 
pugnant to nature and reaſon than the contrary 
ſyſtem which prevails among chriſtians. The great 
ſpirit, ſay they, hath created us all to be happy ; 
and we ſhould offend him, were we to live in a 
perpetual ſtate of conſtraint and uneaſineſs. This 
ſyſtem agrees with what one of the Miamis ſaid to 
one of the miſlionaries. My wife and I were con- 
tinually at variance. My neighbour diſagreed equally 
with his. We ha ve . ew, ae are ons 4 
ſatisfied: 1 £3 | | 
A celebrated Aber, an we cannot bur ad- 
mire, even when we differ from him in opinion, 
has obſerved, that love among the Americans is 
never productive of induſtry, genius, and charac- 
ter, as it is among the Europeans. The ſavages, 
it is ſaid, are neither acquainted with the torments 
nor the delights of this moſt violent of all paſ- 
ſions. But if they are not ſo fond of women as 
civilized people are, it is not, perhaps, for want 
of powers or inclination to population. But the 
firſt Wants of nature may, perhaps reſtrain in them 
the 
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the claims of the ſecond. Their ſtrength is almoſt B O ap 
all exhauſted in procuring their ſubſiſtence. Hunt 

ing and other expeditions leave them neither the 
opportunity nor the leiſure of attending to the in- 
creaſe of their ſpecies. No wandering nation can 
ever be numerous. What muſt become of women 
obliged to follow their husbands a hundred leagues, 
with children at their breaſt or in their arms? 
What would become of the children themſelves 
if deprived of the milk that muſt neceffarily fail 
during the fatigues of the journey? Hunting pre- 
vents, and war deſtroys, the increaſe of mankind. 
A ſavage warrior reſiſts the ſeducing arts of young 
women who ſtrive to allure him. When nature 
.compels this tender ſex to make the firſt advances, 
and to purſue the men that avoid them; thoſe 
who are leſs inflamed with military ardour, than 
with. the charms of beauty, yield to the temptation. 
But the true warriors, who have been early taught 
that an intercourſe with women enervates ſtrength 
and courage, do not fo eaſily ſurrender. It is not, 
therefore, owing to natural defects that Canada is 

unpeopled, but to the track of life purſued by its 
inhabitants. Though they are as fit for procrea- 
tion as our northern people, all their ſtrength is 
employed for their own preſervation. Hunger 
does not permit them to attend to the paſſion of 
love. If the people of the ſouth ſacrifice every 
thing to this latter deſire, it is becauſe the former 
is eaſily ſatisſied. In a country where nature is 
very prolific, and man conſumes but little, all the 

| ſtrength he has to e is entirely turned to po- 


pulation; 
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pulation ; 15 which! is likewiſe aſſiſted by the warmth 
of the climate. In a climate where men conſume 


more than nature affords them. without Pains; 


the time and the faculties of the human ſpecies 
are exhauſted in fatigues that are detrimental to 


population. 


Bur a further proof that the ſavages are not 


leſs inclined to women than we are, is, that they 


are much fonder of their children. Their mothers 


ſuckle them till they are four or five years old, and 


ſometimes till fix or ſeven. From their earlieſt in- 
fancy, their parents pay a regard to their natural 
independence, and never beat or chide them, leſt 
they ſhould check that free and martial ſpirit, which 
is one day to conſtitute their principal character. 
They even forbear to make uſe of ſtrong 
arguments to perſuade them, becauſe this would 
be in ſome meaſure a reſtraint upon their will. As 
they are only taught what they want to know, they 
are the happieſt children upon earth. If they die, 
the parents lament them with deep regretz and 


will ſometimes go fix months after, to weep over 


_ the grave of their child; and the mother will 


ſprinkle it with her own milk. 


Tux ties of friendſhip among the fin are FR 


- moſt as ſtrong as thoſe of nature, and more laſting. 
© Theſe are never broken by that variety of claſhing 
- intereſts, which, in our ſocieties, weaken even the 
tendereſt and moſt ſacred connections. When a 
man has fixed his choice, he depoſits in the breaſt 


of his affociate his inmoſt thoughts, his ſentiments, 


bis projects, his ſorrows, and his joys. The two + 


2 | friends 


—_ wi oo „% om, 
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friends ſhare every thing in common. Their union 5 IP K 
is for life; they fight ſide by ſide; and if one falls, 
the other conſtantly dies upon the body of his 
friend. If they are ſeparated in ſome imminent 
danger, each calls upon the name of his friend, 


and invokes his ſpirit, as his tutelar deity. . 


Taz ſavages ſhew a degree of penetration and 
ſagacity, which aſtoniſhes every man who has not 
obſerved how much our arts and methods of life . 
contribute to render our minds dull and inactive: 
becauſe we are ſeldom under a neceſſity of .think- 
ing, and have only the trouble to learn. If how- 
ever they fall ſhort of perfection in every thing as : 
the meſt ſagacious animals are obſerved to do, it is, | | 
probably, becauſe as they have no ideas but ſuch 
as relate to their preſent wants, the equality that 
ſubſiſts between them, lays every individual under 
a neceſſity of thinking for himſelf, and of ſpending 
his whole life in acquiring this common . ſtock of 
knowledge: hence it may be reaſonably inferred, _ 
that the ſum total of ideas in a ſociety of ſavages f 
is no more chan the ſum of ideas in each indivi- 
, 

Is T EAD of abſtruſe mallu 458 ſavages 
delight in ſongs. They are ſaid to have no. variety 
in their ſinging ; but it is uncertain whether thoſe 
who have heard them had an ear properly adapted 
to their muſic. When we firſt hear a foreign lan- 
guage ſpoken, the whole ſeems one continued 
ſound, and appears to be pronounced with the ſame 
tone of voice, without any modulation or proſody. 
| - bs 
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It is only by continued habit that we learn to diſtin 
guiſh the words and ſyllables, and. to perceivEthat 
the ſound of ſome i is dull, and that of others ſharp, 
as alſo that ſome are long and others ſhort. Would 
it not require at leaſt as much time to enable us to 
determine any thing certain with regard to the muſic 
of any nation which muſt always be ſubordinate to 
ous language? ; 
THrE1R dances are generally an emblem of war, 
and they uſally dance with their weapons in their 
hands. There is ſomething ſo regular, rapid, and 
terrible, in theſe dances, that an.European, when 
firſt he ſees them, cannot help being ſtruck with 
horror. He imagines that the ground will in a mo- 
ment. be covered with blood and ſcattered limbs, 
and that none of the dancers or the ſpectators will 
ſurvive. It is ſomewhat remarkable, that in the 
firſt ages of the world, and among ſavage nations, 
dancing ſhould be an imitative art, and that it 
mould have loſt that characteriſtic in civilized 
countries, where it ſeems to be reduced to a ſet of 
uniform ſteps. without meaning. But it is with 
dances as with languages, they grow abſtracted like 
the ideas they are intended to repreſent. The 
ſigns of them are more allegorical, as the minds of 
the people become more refined. In the ſame man- 
ner as a ſingle word, in a learned language, ex- 
"preſſes ſeveral ideas; fo, in an allegorical dance, a 
ſingle ſtep, a ſingle attitude, is ſufficient to excite a 
variety of ſenſations. It is owing to want of ima- 
_ Sination either | in the dancers, or the ſpeRtators, if 
| e ee 
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f a foured, dance. is not, or does not appear to be, * 


preſſive. Beſides, the ſavages can exhibit none but 


. Nrong paſſions and ferocious manners, and theſe 
muſt be repfeſented by more fignificatit i images in 


their dances, which are the language of geſture, 


the firſt and fimpleſt of all languages. Nations 


living in a ſtate of civil ſociety, and in peace, have 
only the gentler paſhons 1 to repreſent, which are beſt 


expreſſed by delicate images, fir to convey refined 


ideas. It might not, however, be improper fome- 


times to bring back dancing to its firſt origin, to 


exhibit the old fimplicity of manners, to revive the 


firſt ſenſatiohs of nature by motions which repre- 
ſent them, to depart from the antiquated and ſcien= 


tific mode of the Greeks and Romans, and to adopt 
the lively and Dgnificant images on re rude — 


nadians. 
Task favages, "ys totally evade to the. 


purſult of the preſent paſſion, are extrayagazitly 


fond of gaming, as is uſual with. all idle people, 


and eſpecially of games of chance. The fame men, 


who are commonly ſo ſedate, maderate, and diſin- 
tereſted, and have ſuch a command of themſelves, 
are outrageous, greedy and turbulent at play; 


they loſe their peace, their ſenſes, and all they are 
poffeſſed Of. HDeſtitute of almoſt every thing g, e- 


veting all chey ſee, and when they like it, eager 
to have and enjoy it, their attention is entirely 
turned to the moſt ſpeedy. and readieſt way of ag- 
quiring it. This is a conſequence of their manners, 
as well as of their character. The proſpect of pre- 
Ear 4 era yy prevents them from diſcern- 
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ing the exils that may. enſue. , Their forecaſt, does 
not even reach from day to night. They. Are al. | 
ternately, filly... children and violent | Ph - Every, 
thing depends with them an the preſent moment. bd 


GAM ING alone would lead chem to: ſuperſtition, 


even if they were not naturally ſubject to that 
ſcourge of the human race. But as they have few 
Phyſicians or empirics of this kind to have recourſe 
to, they ſuffer leſs from this diſtemper of the mind 


than more poliſhed nations, and are better diſp 


to attend to the ſuggeſtions of reaſon which abate 
the violence of it. The Iroquois have a confuſed 

notion of a. firſt Being who governs the world as he 
pleaſes. They never repine at the evil which this 
being permits. When ſome miſchance befals them, 


they ſay; the man above will have it ſo; and there 
is, perhaps, more pbiloſophy in this ſubmiſſion 
than i in all the reaſonings and declamations. of our 
philoſophers. . Moſt other ſavage nations worlhip. 


thoſe two firſt principles of good and evil, which 
occur to the human mind as ſoon as it has Fe; 
any conception of inviſible ſubſtances. Sometimes 
they worſhip a river, a foreſt, the ſun or the moon; 


in ſhort, any beings in which they have obſerved a 


certain power and motion; becauſe wherever they 


ſee motion they cannot account 79 8 5 [uppoſe; 
| there i is a foul. is rag” 

nn ſeem to have W votion.; of an forms 
ſtate; but, having no principles of morality. they 


do not think the next life is a ſtate of reward for 


virtue, and puniſbment ſor vice. They believe that 
the indefatigable huntſman, the fearleſs and mer- 
7 „ cileſe 
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= cites warvior, 6 * bas {ain 88 tes map) cdi B 0 — * 
and made his own'town victoriotts, Will after death TY 
paſs into 4 country, where he will” be ſupplied 
with plenty of alt kinds of animals to ſatisfy His 
hunger; whereas thoſe who are grown old in indo- 
lence and without glory, will be for ever baniſhed 
into a barren land, where they will be eternally 
| expoſed to famine and ſickneſs. Their tenets are 
ſuited to their manners and their wants. They be- 
lieve in ſuch pleaſures and ſuch ſufferings a mer 
are acquainted with. They have more hopes than 
fears, and are happy, even in their deluſions. They 
are, however, often tormented with dreams. 
 -ToxoRANCE is naturally prone to connect ſome- 
| thing myſterious with dreams, and to aſcribe them 
to the agency of ſome powerful being, who! takes 
the opportunity, when our faculties are ſufpended ; 
and lulled aſleep, of watching over us in the ab- 
ſence of our ſenſes. It is, as it were, a ſoul; diſ. 
tinct from our on, that glides into us, to inform 
us of what is to eome, when we cannot yet ſee it; 
though futurity is always ores that n . 
created all things. 7+ 0 
Ix the bleak and rough a of ce whete 
"the people live by hunting, their ' nerves: are apt 
to be Pn affected by the inclemeney ef the 
weather, and by fatigue and long abſtinence. 
Ihen theſe ſfa\ a have melancholy and trouble- 
ſome dreams; — imagine they are ſurrounded 
. With enemies; they ſee their town ſurpriſed, and 
deluged in blood; they receive injuries and 
e 85 wives d _— NT their friends, 
151i; | 
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22 K are carried off. When they awake, they take 
ee viſions: for a Warning froin the gods / and 
© that fear which: firſt inſpired them with this idea, 
adds to their natural ferocity, by the inelaticholy 
eaſt it gives to their thoughts, and their gloomy 
complexions. The old women; who are uleleßz in 
the world, dream for the ſafety of the common - 
wWealch. Some weak old men«alfo, Hke them too, 


. was, or laborious exerciſes, will dream too, that 
the clan. In vain hath it been attempted, 
rooted . The ſavages have conſtantly replied, Lu 


yet require us to believe things infinitely more impro- 
bable. Thus we ſec in theſe untutored nations the 


ſeods of prieſt craft, with all its train of evils; 
Wx it not for theſe melancholy dies ad 


among them. Europeans who have lived long in 
tbhoſe countries, aſſure us they never ſaw an Indian 


4 1 national as private quarres. 
PRivATx differences are moſt cominonty adj 


n the majority of the people. The reſpeck "IM 
"oy the nation to the aggrieved; party, ſboths his 


difficult to prevent quarrels; MIS. an end ro boft. 
e e eee Bir ads mot, 


A FIR Aces 
18 . . - "TE: a [ oe 4 : 4 ” > 4 * * 


dream on public affairs, in which they have vo 
- ſhare or influence. Young men who are utifft For 


they may bear ſome part in the adminiſirono 
\ ring two cemuries, to remove illuſions — 


_ Fhriftians laugh al the faith-we' have in dreams; and 


eee there would ſcarce ever be any conkentionzs - 


in a paſſion. Without ſuperſtition, thete'Whild de 


— Talb-love,/ and difpoſes him to peace.” Ir is more 


; ; 7 
| : . "3% i Sod» 
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WIR often takes its riſe from hunting Wen BOG OK 
g companies, which were ſeparated by a foreſt a — 
à hundred leagues in extent, happen to meet; and 
to, interfere with, c, h other's ſport, xhey Toon 

quarrel; and turn thoſe: weapons ag ainſt one another 
which were intended for the deſtruction of bears. 

This ſlight Kirmiſni is a ſource of eternal diſcord. 

The vanquiſhed party vows implacable vengeance 
- again} the conquerors, à national: hatred Wien 

Will be maintained by ai poſterity, and be tre- 
14000008 Ne their . . — nj 


4 


0 1 to be er 3 
petuous young men, who in the heat of youth may 
gave been tempted to remove to a conſiderable diſ- 
tances in order to make a trial of their military 
ſkill, But the — Whole nations 
are got eaſily excited. 

Inx declaration n er uppen mae. 
fa is not left to the judgment and deeiſion of 
one man. The nation meets, and the chief. ſpeaks. 
the ſtates the nature of the injury and: cauſes! of 
complaint. The, matter is conſidered ; the dangers 
eee quences. of a rupture are weighed. 
Ihe orators ſpeak. directly to the point, without 
- :hefitation, without. digreſſion, or without miſtaking 

the: caſe. The arguments are diſcuſſed with a 
ſtrer th. of reaſoning and eloquence that ariſes 
from the evidence and ſimplicity of the matter in 
2 and even with an impartiality which is 
No affected — their ſtrong paſſions, than it is 


H b 3 among 


* 2 
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N. 5 6 = among us by: a combination of ideas. If war de 
— unanimouſſy determined by their giving a general 
ſnout, the allies are invited to join in it, Which 
they ſeldom refuſe, as they always have ſome in- 
jury to 18 or de vw to replace. by. Pie, 
Joenkrsdd nyo tet apt, * Sn 
Px PO next d to ehe election of a. 
chief, or captain of the expedition; and great ſtreſs 
is laid upon phyſiognomy. This might be a very 
fallacions, and even ridiculous, way of forming a 
judgment of men, where they have been trained 
up from their infancy to diſguiſe their real ſenti-. 
ments, and where, by a conſtant practice of dif- 
mulation and artificial paſſions, the countenance is 
no langer expteſſive of the mind. But a ſavage, 
-who is ſolely guided by nature, and is acquainted. 
with its workings, is ſeldom miſtaken in the judg-. 
ment he forms at firſt ſight. The chief - requiſite, | 
next to à warlike aſpect, is a ſtrong voice; be- 
cauſe, in armies that march without drums or 
clarions, in order more effectually to ſurpriſe the 
| enemy, '-nathing i is ſo proper to ſound an alarm, or 
to give the ſignal for the onſet, as the terrible 
| adi à chief who ſhouts and ſtrikes at the ſame. | 
dime“ But thg beſt recommendations for a general 
are his exploits. Every one is at liberty to boaſt 
of his victories, in order that he may be the firſt. 
to expoſe himſelf to march foremoſt to meet 
danger; to tell what he has done, in order to ſhew 
what he will do; and the ſavages think ſelf- com- 
mendation not nr a hero who can thew. 


his ſcars.” TOLD 


He 
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FED is choſen to be chief, and 0 CF on B Ws Ko 
the reſt in the path of glory, never fails to harangue LL E 
chem. “ Comrades,” Hays: he, the bones of out 
« brethren. are ſtill uncovered:. They cry. ou, 
ce "againſt | us; 7 we miſt ſarisfy them. [You men; . 

« to-arms ; fill your quivers; paint yourſelyes with 

« gloomy colours that may ſtiike terror. Let the 
ce woods ring with our war- ſongs. Let us ſocth 
60 «the dead With the ſhouts of vengeance. Let us 

«80 and bathe 1 in the blood of our enemies, tale 
cc ee, and fight a8 long as water ſhall flow" 
« jn the rivers, and as long as the ſun and moge 
r Hall remain med in the firmament “ 

Ar cheſe words thoſe brave | men, who are eager 
for war, go to the chief, and fay, We will ſhare the 

danger 42255 thee. So you ſhall, replies the chief, 

we bill ſhare it together. But as no perſuaſſe Ions 
are made uſe of to induce apy one to join the army, 
leſt a falſe point of honour ſhould compel men of no 
courage t to take the field, a man muſt undergo many 
trials before he can be admitted as a ſoldier. If a 
young man, who has never yet faced the enemy, 
ſhould betray the leaſt impatience, when, after 
long abſtinence, he is expoſed to the ſcorching: 
heat of the ſun, the intenſe fraſts of the night, or 
the ſtings of inſets, be would be declared in- 
capable and unworthy to bear arms. Are the folk 
diers of our militias and armies formed in this, 

-mafifier? On the contrary, what à mournful and 
ominous ceremony is Sud! Men who have not 

been able to eſcape being preſſed into the ſer vice, 

or could w not f an exemption by purchaſe, - 
e 


4 


: — Ip % 
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STORE AR SET" ATS Ab" ann 

4 8 bf wire. dl, bg uber march heavily 

A IM ng, with. b. doyncaſt Jools, and Pale dejeded 
ces, before. magiſtrate, whoſe office is 9d10u8't6 
the people, and whole k non ſtx i-49ubiful;c! The 
105 and trembling parents feet to be follow 
ing theit f ſon to the grave. A black ſcroll, iſſuing 
om fatal zurn, points out the Eins which the 
rince devotes. to: war- 1A, diſtracted in {ther zin 
Yan 1 preſſes het ſon to her boſom, Sad” ſtrites ta 
Wtain Bün; dee is torn from her Arms, and ihe bids 
| "Kim an. 895 18 farewel, curſwg the Us y of ber 


2 


. 


2 


Watriage, and rhar of her delivery. It 5 not ber: 
taioly by ſuch ſacrifices that 2 N ares to 
4 12 acquired. It is not with ſoch ſcenes of diſtreſz 


and conſternation that the ſurages g0 d meet 
„Mdory. IT bey march out in the midſt of feſtiviy, 


0 


. 1 


. Follow their huſbands for a day or two, [without 


.-thewing any ſigns. of grief or ſorrow. | Theſe Wo- 
men, who do not even utter @graan- in the pangs 


of child-birth, would ſcorn to ſoften the minds of 


the defenders and avengers of their country," bd 
ide tears even of tenderneſs and compaſſion. 024 
2 Taz weapons of theſe ſavage nations are a Aind 


of ſpear, armed with ſharp bones, and a ſmall elub 


of, very. hard wood, of a round figure, and with 

one cutting edge. Inſtead of this laſt, ſince their 
5 acquaintance with the Europeans, they make uſe 
0¹ of a hatchet, which they manage with amazing 


„ dexterity. Moft of them have no inftrument of 


: defence, but if they attack the paliflades that' fur- 
round a town, they cozer their body with a thin 


TE I; 


KAR YY . plank. 


Fuging and dancing, | The young married women 


unk, Sothe ofitivh 3 l 
kiss mucke with plaitet elle , Büt they left it öff. 
n Hindiftg it was not proc gait fre AW:. 
Tut army is follbwed by Urbanics, nnd ede 
-themame. of jugglers, and and 366 often RAPE 
getetmine |the-- nilirary- operations. "They match 

" withour auy Colours. All the wittiors, wht ts 
almoſt naked, chat they may be the More Hettin 


battle, 'rqb:cheir dodies with'eoal,” to app pen fiore 5 


terrible, or with mould, chat they may not” Ed 
--eafily ſeen at 2 diſtance, and by chat medris Better 
able to ſatprife rhe enen. Nötwithſtanding tlieir 
natural intrepidity "und averfivn for all digte, 
- 4hidie Wars are carried pn with Atftifice. Theſe bing 
tagems, common to all nations, Whether ' favage or 
. civilized, are. become neceſſary to the petty heating 
of Canada, They would hate rotally deſtroyed 
one angther, had they not made the glory of their 
chiefs to confiſt in bringipg home all their cvimpe 
nions, rather than in ſhedding the Blood of their 
- foes, Honour, therefore, is to be gaitied by fall- 
ing upon the enemy before he'is prepared. . Theſe 
people, whoſe. ſenſes have never been irpal 
are extremely quick in their ſmell, and can diſcb- 
ver the places where men have trod. By the'keta- 
: neſs of that add of their fight, it is aid they can 
trace foqtſte ps that are made upon the ſhorteſt peaks, 
upon the dry ground, and even upon ſtotie;z and 
- from the nature of the footlteps can diſcover to 
What nation the adventurers belöng. Perhaps, 
"they may do this by the leaves from the foreſts 
Bn aways rower the ground. PR, 
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I 8 enemy, . they diſcharge; A. Whole volley of, arrows, 
RE had”. and fall upon them. with their clubs or "harchers. 3 
175 they are upon their guard, or well intrenched, 5 


3 


they retreat if they can; if not, they fight till they” 

conquer or die. The victorious party diſpatch the 
wounded whom they cannot carry off, A 
drad,, 115 take ſome priſoners.” en EVO.» 


co Queror, Jeaves his. hatchet” upon of the” 

geld EL battle, haying, preyioully « engraven upon it ; 
e be Cont 20k 6b! 
.pecially this om, pidure.; that is, to fa, zu oval” 


wit the Raue ma rked « on his own face. Others 
l paint. al all-t heſe enfigns, of honovr, * of rather tro-* 

The of x vie tary, on the ſtump of a tree, or of 
piece of the bark, With coal mixed up with ſeveral” 
16 ours. To, this they add the hiſtory, * not only 


le, put of the whole campaign in hiero- 


hots, numbers of his ſoldiers are marked by 


a 92 5 lines; of the priſoners pointed out by ſo 
many little images, and that of the dead by ſo 


ets 42 


e 3 Pe ws d ben b heads. Such are . 


#88 2 


3 "Kill the #1 ety af the ed and Tia, and enbariub 


"the winds of the learned. 
Tü hiſtory of an Indiap War is Ali's a 00 
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ode they make haſte to deſcribe” it, for fear the 
. Enemy, { thoyld rally and fall upon them. The con- 
queror glories in . procipirae Furs, and: never 


7. a1 | | 5 7 , a be. . 


ES characters. Next to the picture of the ge- | 


— 
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ts of Joys and finds bis e in the applauſes 


the papa: 0 are the 7 adyantage of their 
| riftory,: ſhall- be diſpoſed. bn 275 e 
Taz moſt fortunate of the *captives are thoſe 
who are choſen to replace the arriors who fell i in I 
| the late action, or in former battles. This adop- 
tion has been wiſely contrived, to perpetuate na- 
tions which would ſoon be deſtroyed by frequent, F 
wars. The Priſoners being one incorporated into 
aa family, become couſins uneles, faihers) brothers, 
husbands; in ſhort, they ſueceed to any degree E 
| confanguinity;. in which the deceaſed ſtood, -whoſe 
place they ſupply; and theſe affectionate titles 
convey all their rights to them, at the ſame time 
that they bind them to all their engagements; Far 
from being averſe for attaching themſelves with all 
proper affection to the family that has adopted them, 
they will not refuſe even to take up arms againſt 
their own countrymen. Yet this is ſurely a ſtrange, 
inverſion of the ties of nature. They muſt be 
very weak. men, thus to ſhift the object of their 
regard with the viciſſitudes of fortune. The ttuth 
is, that war ſeems 0 cancel all the bonds of na- 
ture, and to confine a man's feelings to himſelf. 
alone. Hence ariſes that union between friends 
among che ſavages, which is obſerved to be ſtronger 
than that which ſubſiſts between relations. Thoſe 
ho are to fight and die together; are more firmly 
attached than thoſe who are born together, or 
under | 


. ” 
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dope "El he;reaches bis own terricorrand bis ow * 2 * 


y. There be. 18 reociyed wich the warmeſt trank-” — 
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= e ice, the f 
fare! which loads "he Arne it chains, 25 hin 


*conſent e aut ori t S 
e have authoriſeghs ja hay which 


45 tediy | prang. from. necality.” Terr 539m 9; ft. 
F Bur it ſometiwes bappens- that 16. priſaner ge 
fuſes this adoption fmetirgs. that he is exnluded 
rem it. A tall bapdſome. priſoner had Joſt fevers] 
*ofh his flogers.i in battle.  This:circumitance; was, not 
_Doriced at frſt. Friend, ſaſd the widew-'to mp 
be Was alloned, pe had. «bake you to liv with us; 
Hut 50 thy canditian you ahpear, uncle ig fight and 
1% defend 2. US, of what uſe it. ils 30 vn , Death it 
' adrtginly preferable. I an af the laue apinion, an- 
5 5 the ſarage . Nell uben, replied tha woman, 
ot evening gon ball br tied to ts ala. Has ur 
| Leun glory, aud far the boneur of ar Femily nba; 
. remember o behave ite e mum f chu. 
f He promiſed e would, and kept his ward. 
E 3 days he endured the moſt 
Mith a conſtancy and chearfulneſs Ho ral 
at (defiance. His new family \NEYET, - 
585 encour 
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Py 


* 


Phe Bim wich drink and, tobaceo-; 3 5 of 
* ſufferings. + Wbat a mixture of virtue and-fe- 


iey | Every thing is Saks: theſe. people v 
are adt <nſlayed. This is the f blime ef nature in 
be All irs horrors and its beauties»... s dlind bid Bo 
Tus captives whom nome none .chyſh. 19, adapt, ar 
bon — to deat « The 'viims are 15 
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IN THE EAST | 
red for i it by. coy thing har wa 255 © infpi 
chem with fobchcch for or life,” Tue beſt tre, x} he 
Lindelt ufage, the wölk en Ne caring "Dar mes, 5 
wiſhed upon them“ They are 1  Tometijnes | 
dinged With women to the very oment, of their 
ſentelice. is this ompafflon, or. is ib 2 refinement 
of barbirity? Ar fast a herald comes, and ac acquaint 15 
the wretch that the Pile is ready.” Bre 
he, by atient,” you are Zoing 70 he burnt. 7 } 
brothe 7 ſays the'priſbner, 7 thank 701. MA 
>Pares words ate received wich general applauſe; 
but che wornew are the moſt Violent i their Ex EX 


"prefſions'of the common joy. She f fo ' whom the pfl. 


* 


ſoner is delivered up, inte Invokes t ke Rade 


of a father, a hüfband, a fon, tlie deareſt Friend, 
'* whoſe death is fill ubrevenged. "Draw near, he 
"eries; Fam preparing @ feaſt for thes. Come aud n 
large droughts uf the broth T intend Yo give thee. "This 
""ewarPior is going to be put into the” cauldron. 


- eoill'uyply Bor Jute bert all over bis Votly': 12 Toll 


pull of dis hair: Wey will vv Vie off Vie, Rut. 
"Thou ſhalt bs avenged and ſatrified. PROS” 
Tun furious woman then reſies upon her vidim, 
eo is tieck to u poſt near the flery pile, ab by 
Arik ot maithing him, ſhe gives 455 gel for 
the intended erueſties. There is not woths at, or 
©" chile; in the clan whom this fight has brou üglit toge⸗ 
ther, Who does not take a part in "torturing. and 
dee dee table cite "Bon e pierce tis. feth 
With firedratds; others cur it in Ades; ſome tear 
off his-nailsz while others cut off bis et aſt 
END HY! before: tis face 
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| B 00K K ſtops his gegen but the Far - of | haftening 


\| — his end: they ſtudy to prolong | his ſufferings for 
bl! | i whoſe 351 at d 8 HF 05 bim "linger d 
for a Week. We Len f. 

In the Wat of theſe Witten, che tl with t 

great compoſure. ſing gs his death ſong: inſults bis 0 

enemies, upbraids . for their weakneſs, tells 5 1 

them they know not how to revenge the death of 8 

their relations whom he has Lain, and excites the | | 8 

by outrages or intreaties to a further exertion ..4Y | 1 

their cruelties. It i is a conflict between the victim f 

. and his tormentors; a dreadful challenge between | 5 

oy conſtancy i in. ſuffering, and obſtinaey in torturing. 1 

But the ſenſe of glory predominates. Whether this I 

intoxication of enthuſiaſm ſuſpends, or wholly be- 2 

: numbs, | all ſenſe of pain; or whether cuſtom and | : 
education alone produce theſe prodigies of heroiſm, ; 

certain it is, that the ſufferer dies without ever thed- 4 

(ting a tear or heaving a fighs '' ING 4 

How ſhall we account for this infenfbilicy Is it 1 

owing to the climate, or to the manner of life? | 


Colder blood, thicker humors, a conſtitution reu- 
dered more phlegmatic by the dampneſs of the air 
and the ground, may doubtleſs blunt the irritability 
of the nervous ſyſtem in Canada. Men who are 
conſtantiy expoſed to all the inclemencies of the 
weather, the fatigues of hunting, and the perils of 5 
war, contract ſuch a rigidity of fibres, ſuch a habit 
ol ſuffering, as wakes them inſenſible to pain. * 
is ſaid the ſavages are ſcarce eyer conxulſed in the * 
na agonies of death, whether they die of ſickneſs or bo 
of a wound. As they haxe no e 1 
N either 


— F048. 3} 4 


as 


i 


dread; "x _ to hahe them 10 Wee the” 35 
of pain, which f is increaſed by our indulgences. Wed 
Bur A circumſtance ſtill more e in the 3 


inen 1113 ou 
| _ revenge. is not 1 ain crue ty AE 
among nations, or between individuals who. are gor 
verned by good laws;, which, at the ſame time thar 
5 they, protect the ſubject, reſtrain him from com- 
mitting injuries. Vengeance is not a very lively | 
principle in wars that are carried on between great 
nations, becauſe they have but little to fear from 
their enemies. But in thoſe petty. nations, Where 
a conſiderable ſhare of the power of the ſtate be- 
| longs to each individual, where the loſs of c one. man 
endangers the whole community, war is nothing | 
elſe than a ſpirit of revenge that actuates the Whole 
body. Among independent men, who entertain YT 
a degree of eſteem for themſelves which can never 
be felt by men who are under ſubjection; among 
ſavages whoſe affections are very lively and coobacd I 
to a few objects, injuries muſt neceſſarily be re- 
ſented to the greateſt degree, becauſe they affect the 
Perſon i in the moſt ſenſible manner: 'the aſſaſſina- 


| uin of a friend, of a ſon, of a brother, or of a 
fellow 
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phoſphorus. ang | in the i 


their friends. haves 


Be the fr equency of their \ x the fmall num · 


The 

F rench 
im 

— take 
a part in 

the wars 

of the 


ſavages. 
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wander about in the foreſts, amidlt the. maurnf 


of theſe favages| bear to each other ; the Ie by ps 
| they undergo ; the ſcarcity they are often expaſed 
for them; we cannot but foreſee that, in Tels than 


What judgment will poſtetiry form of "this fe 
_ cies of men, Who will exiſt only in the deſcry- 


den pen, mult he avenged. by. the death of | 
the. Allan. Theſe beloveck Made 6 are conn 4 | 
ealling out for vengeange fram- their graves. 'T Ther 


h Be p 


accents of the birds of night; they ; appear in the 
htening ; and perten 


pleads for them in the a late e or 5 Fa FF 


con der the hana: Wbleb th. the hangs | 


Wann | 


> et 


of ben; the nümberleſt ſnares we lay 


three centuries, the whole race will be exti 5 


tions of travellers! ? Will nor the accounts: give 
of the ſavages appear to them in the 2 | 
as the fables of antiquity do to us? It will ſpeak . f 
chem, as the Centaurs and Lapithæ are ſpoken « gf 
at preſent. How many contradictions will not 
olterity diſcoyer in their cuſtoms and manners) 
Twin not ſuch of our writings as may t then have 
eſcaped the deſtructive hand of time, paſs for 


romantic inventions, like thoſe which las Has 
left us concerning the ancient Atlantica * « 


Tux character of the North Americans, 45 we 


have deſcribed it, had ſingularly diſplayed, itſelf 


in the war between the Iroquois and. the Algen - 
quins. Theſe two nations, the largeſt in C. | 
0308, had formed. : 2 Beg of confedecagy. The 

8 * forme) 


err rat dn Wer höhe g 
teme, * who tilled dhe g ground, imparted their proc. tho 'B IHE. 

duthons to their allies, 288 in return ſhared with — 
them the Frans of theilt che ce Counected 'by. 3 
their Feciptocal | Wants, "they mutually” "defends ed. 
each 'orher, During the Teafon 1 when All th the la. 
Þobrs of. epics” were interrupted by the how. 
on the: ground, they lived together. The 18 Ong 
quins went a hunting; and the. Iroquois Raid. at 
home, to Kin the peas, cure the ech, and drefs 
the hides. S 


14 r bi 2 2 75 N 


"Ir: happened one year. 7 a party of Algon- 
quins, v who were not very dextrous, or much uſed 
the chace, proyed unſucceſsful. . The: Iroquois, 
who attended them, deſired leave to try. whether 
they mould facceed better. This requeſt, which 
had ſometimes. been complied with, was not granted, 
Irritated at this unſeaſonable refuſal, they went out 
7 privately. in the night, and brought home a great 
number of animals. The Algonquins greatly mox- 
riied, to blot out the very remembrance of their 
diſgrace, waited | rill the Iroquois buntſmen, were 
aſleep, and put them all to death. This, maſſa- 
cre occaſioned a great alarm. The offended na- 
tion demanded juſtice, which was haughtily re- 
fuſed; and ey: were given to underſtand that 
fey maſts not expect the ſmalleſt ſatisfaction. 2 Tha 
_ Tax” Iroquois, efifaged | at this contemptuous 
eigen, vowed that, 505 would ae te- 


10 e 


rack” thai Kings Aae e ED 
5 greater diſtance in order to try their ſtrength, 
Ver. IV. "75 and 


| "466 | 
| 3 £20 E and improve their milita fy, FA 5 en way 
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3 againſt ſome lels ormidab! e nations. As ſoon as 
they had learnt to approach like foxes, to attack 


like lions, and t. to fly like birds, as. they expreſs 
themſelves, they were no longer afraid to encounter 
tlie Algonquins; and, "therefore, carried on a war 


againſt them With a degree of e Are 


N fionable to their reſentment. 


" Ir) was juſt. at the time when theſe netic 


8 Were Kachel throughout Canada, that the F rench 
made their firſt appearance in that country. The 
5 Montagnez, who inhabited the lower parts of the 
river St. Lawrence; the Algonquins, who were 
ſettled upon its. banks, from Quebec to Montreal; 
the Hurons, who dang diſperſed about the lake 
that bears that name; and ſome leſs conſiderable 
5 nations, who wandered about i in the intermediate 


ſpaces; were all inclined. to favour: the ſettlement | 


of the ftrangers: : theſe ſeveral nations combined 
2 againſt the Iroquois, . and, unable. ta withſtand 


them, imagined that they might find in their new 


; gueſts an unexpected reſource, which. would i in- 


ſure them ſucceſs. From the opinion they enter- 


; tained of the F French, which ſeemed as if it were 
formed upon a thorough knowledge. of their cha- 
racder, they flattered themſelves they might engage 
them in their quarrel, and were not- diſappointed. 
Champlain, who ought to have availed himſelf of 


the ſuperior knowledge of the Europeans to effect 


A reconciliation between the Americans, did not 
even it. He r eſpouſed the inte- 


i * 19 5 reſts 
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reſts. of. bis neighbours, and accontpanied, 11 in B 99 x K 
purſuit of, their enemy. — 
Tur country of the Troquots, was near eighty 
 tedgues 3 in length, and more than forty, in; breadth; : 

Ir was bounded by the lake Erie, the lake Onta- 
rio, the, river St. Lawrence, and the celebrated 
countries fince known. by 1 the names of New-York 
and Penſylvania. Thie ſpace between theſe vaſt 
h mits was Fatered 195 feveral fine rivers, and, e 


. 


1 97 
i, 


deputies Ae once 255 year, "to hold Fa "feaſt of 
| 15555 and to dellbetate on the inrcrefly of the 
_ commonirealth, 
IT govern the Iroquiois aa not ex pet te to bes again 
attacked by enemies who had ſo W con- 
*quered, they were not unprepared. "Thee engage 
ment was degun with equal hopes c on both Fes; 
one relying on their uſual ſuperiority; the other on 
the affiſtance of their new ally, whoſe fire-arms 
could not fail of inforing the victory. And, in- 
deed, no fooner had Champlain and te two. 
Frenchmen wWho attended him fired a thor, which 
killed two chiefs of the Iroquois, 23 and mortally 
; wounded 4 third, than the whole ar Hed in n the | 
utmoſt amazement and confternation. 

Tuis alteration in the mode of attack induced 
them to think of changing their mode of defence. 
In the next campaign, they judged it neeeſſary tp 

Ii 2 : intrench 
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pons they were unacquainted with. But their 


R_ " precaution was ineffeQual.” Notwithſtanding an 
45 Ex obſtinate reſiſtance, their intrenchments were forced 


'by the Indians, ſupported. by a briſker fire from : a 


0 reater number of F renchmen then appeared in 


the firſt expedition. The Iroquois were almoſt all 
killed or taken. Thoſe who had eſcaped: from 


the 8 were precipitated 1 into A river r and 


KE + t "x £y SSL 


1 
TIE s nation would probably 95575 ef * 
ſtroyed, or compelled to live in peace, had not 


the Dutch, who in 1610 founded the colony of 


New Belgia in their neighbourhood, furniſhed 
them with arms and ammunition. Poſſibly too 
they might ſecretly foment their diviſions, the furs 
taken from the enemy during the continuance of 


hoſtilities being a greater object than thoſe they 


could procure from their own chace. However 
this may be, this conneRion reſtored the balance 


between both parties. Various hoſtilities and in- 


juries were committed by each nation, which weak- 
ened the ſtrength of both. This perpetual ebb 
and flow of ſucceſs, which, in governments actu- 
ated by motives of intereſt rather than of revenge, 
would infallibly. have reſtored tranquillity,” ſerved 
but to increaſe animoſities, and to exaſperate a 
number of little clans, bent upon each other's de- 


ſtruction. The conſequence was, that the weakeſt 


of theſe petty nations were ſoon deſtroyed; and the 
reſt were FO nee to as | | 


Tums 


intrench themſelves, to elude the force of wea - 


2 
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IN THE EAST AND W EST INDIES. 


Tanz deſtructive events did not however « con- 
ccibiice! to advance the power of the French: In 
1626 they had only three wretched ſettlements, 7M 
ſurrounded with pales. - The largeſt of theſe on- 
tained but fifty inhabitants, including men, Wo- 
men and children. The climate had not proved 


AVN. 


9 — 
F. e 
ſettlement 
makes no 
progreſs. 
The cauſe 
of this. 


deſtructive to the people. ſent there: though 


ſevere, it was wholeſome and the Europeans 
ſtrengthened | their conſtitutions without endanger · 
ing their lives. The little progreſs they made was 


entirely owing to an excluſive company, whoſe 


chief deſigns were not fo much intended to create a 
national power in Canada, as to enrich them- 
ſelves by the fur trade. This evil might: have 


been immediately removed, by aboliſhing this mo- 


nopoly, and allowing a free trade; but it was not 


then time to adopt ſo ſimple a theory... The go- 


vernment, however, choſe only to employ à more 
numerous aſſociation, compoſed of; men . greater 
property and credit. 2 An! 


ITREVY gave them the diſpoſal 40 the Sno 


that were or ſhould be formed in Canada, together 
with 2 power of fortifying and governing them as 
they thought proper, and of mak ing war or peace, 


as ſhould beſt promote their intereſt; The whole 


trade by ſea and land was allowed them for a term 


of fifteen years, except the cod and whale ſiſne- 


ries, which were left open to all. The beaver and 
al the fur trade was granted to the wen for 
ever. 


To all tagte were added further encouragements. 
The king made the FOMpany a preſent of two 


113 large 
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A 


W. large ſhips, conſiſting , of ſeven bundred —_ 
— Twelve of the Principal were raiſed. to the rank 
ee of nobility. Gentlemen, and even the clergy, 


already too rich, were invited to ſharei in this trade. 
The company were allowed the liberty of ſending 


| = exporting all kinds of commodities and mer- 
chandiſe, free of any duty whatſoever. A perſon, 


who. exerciſed any trade in the colony for the ſpace 


of fix Years, was entitled to the freedom of the 
fame trade in France. The laſt favour granted 
them was the free entry « of all goods manufactured 
in thoſe. diſtant, regions. This fiogular, privilege 


gave the, , workmen, of New France an infinite ad- 


vantage. over thoſe. of the mother country, who 


were encumbered with a variety of duties, letters 
of. maſter:ſhip, charges for ſtamps, and with all 


the, impediments: which ignorance and avarice had 


multiplied without end. 
Ix return for ſo many ks of 3 the 


e which had a capital of a hundred thou- 


ſand crowns *, engaged to bring into the colony, i in 
the year 1628, which was the firſt year they en- 
joyed their privilege, two or three hundred arti 
ficers of ſuch trades as were fitteſt for their pur- 
poſe ; 8 and fixteen thouſand. men before. the year 


1643. They were to provide. them with lodgiog 


and board, - te maintain them for three years, and 
afterwards. to give them as much cleared Jand 25 


would be neceſſary for their ſubſiſtenge; with A 
eien duamtity ol, grain to fo it the firſt year. 
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Toxrune did n not Agr le, EN deayours 9055 89 1. B 0.0 28 by 
vernment in fayour of che new. ee 42 —— 
"firſt, . ſhips. t cy, fired out 5 were : taken. 1 2185 the $40 
liſh, who were lately at variance wh In 

account ok tbe hege « of Rochelle, 1 KichTew ad ; 
Buckingham, who. were enemies from Jeal a 
from perſonal. character, from tate intereſt, 

from every motive that can excite an 3 

able enmity between two ambitious minilters, took 5 
this opportünity to ſpirit up ſhe two kings they 

| governed, and the two nations they wanted to op- 
preſs, - The Eng liſh, who fought | for their inte- 

reſts, gained 110 advantage over the French; and 

the latter loft Canada in 1629. The council of 
Lewis XIII. were ſo little acquainted with the ya- 

lue of this ſettlement, that they were inclined not 

to demand the reſtitution of it; but the pride of 

the leading man, who, being at the head of the 
company, conſidered the encroachments of the 
Engliſh as a perſonal” inſult, prevailed with them 

to alter their opinion. They met with leſs diffi- 
culty than they expected; and Canada was re- 
ſtored to the French in 1632 by che treaty of St. 
Germain en Laye. 

Tux French were not taught by adverſity. The 

ſame | ignorance, the ſame negligence, prevailed _ 
after the recovery of Canada as before. The mo- 
nopolizing company fulfilled none of their engage- 
ments. This breach of promiſe, far from being 
_ puniſhed, was, in a manner, rewarded by a pro- 
longation of their charter. The clamaurs of all 
9 were diſregarded at ſuch a diſtance; and 
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SAFE! "of *. 


the deputies, ſent to repreſent i Its wretched fitua« 
tion, were denied acceſs to the throne, where timid 


— truth is never ſuffered to apptoach, but is awed | 


into file nee by threats and punithnlents. This be⸗ 
haviour, equally repugnant to. humanity, Private 


intereſt” and good policy, Was attended with. ſuch 


conſequences" as might naturally be expected from 
ik. Commerce declined, as the. « communication was 


tod dangerous. The Indians, weakly ſupported, by 


their allies the French, were continually flying. be- 
fore their old enemy, Whom they were accuſtamed 
to dread. The Troquois, reſuming Their ſuperia- 
rity, openly boaſted that they should compel the 
Krängers to quit the country, after having ſeized 
upon ſome of their children, to replace ſuch as 


they had loſt of their own. The French them- 
lee forgotten by their mother country, and un- 
able to gather. in their ſcanty crops without hazard 


of their lives, © were determined ta abandon a ſettle- 


The 

French are 
rouzed _ 
from their 


in activi ** 


Means by 
which thus 
change 
was. ef- 


fected. 


ment ſo Ill ſupported. Such was the deplorable 


ſtate of the colony, that it was reduced to ſubſiſt 


upon the charities which the miſſionaries received 
from Europe, 

Tn French miniſtry, at length ene from 
their lethargy by rhat general commotion which 
at that time agitated eyery nation, ſent a body of 
four hundred well diſciplined | troops to.Canada in 


1662, This corps was reinforced two years after 
Þy the regiment of Carignan. The French gra- 


dually recovered: an abſolute ſuperiority over the 


' Troquois. Three of their nations, alarmed at their 


loſſes, made propoſals for an accommodation ; and 
the 


* 
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„ that 1 IE” - 


were induced. 70 ) _accede . to it in 1668. Atuthis 


tine the colony, fir 


- Tx1s revolution, in affairs excited induſtry. 
T he former. coloniſts, whole weakneſs had till then 
confined them within their ſettlements, now” ven- 
tured” to extend, their plantations, and cultivated! 
them with greater - confidence and ſucceſs. All 
the ſoldiers, who conſented to ſettle i in this part of 


the world, obtained their diſcharge, together, with 


4 Zrant of ſome property. The officers had lands 


given them in proportion to their rank. The 


former ſertlements were improyed; and new ones 


eſtabliſhed, wherever the iptereſt or ſafety of the 


colony required it. This ſpirit and activity ocea- 
| ſioned "aff, increaſe of traffic with the Indians, and 
revived the intercourſe between both continents. 
This proſperity ſeemed. likely to receive additional 
advantages from the care taken by the ſuperinten- 
dants of the colony, not only to preſerve friend- 
ſhip with the neighbouring nations, but likewiſe 
to eſtabliſh peace and harmony among themſelves. 
Not a ſingle act of hoſtility was committed through- 
out a tract of four or five hundred leagues; 3 à cir- 

cumſtance, perhaps, unheard - of before in North 
America, It ſhould ſeem, that the French had 
kindled the war at their arrival, only to extinguiſh 
Ki the more  cffefually 7 e 


7 6 


Bur 


Flt enjoyed. a. profound peace; 
uhich paved the way for its proſperity, andi a free - 
dom of trade contributed to ſecure it The bea 
ver trade alone continued to be monopolized. 
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mY Bur this concord could not cbntinue among? 


people who were always armed for the Chace 

unleſs. the power that had effected it tout? 
preſerve it by the ſuperiority of its tes The 
Lroquois, finding this precaution Wa "negledted, 

reſumed. that reſtleſs diſpoſition ' arifing from their 
love of revenge and dominion. They were, how- 
erer, careful to continue on god terms with all 
who were either allies or neighbours | to the 
French. N otwithſtanding this moderation, they 
were told that they muſt immediately lay ' down 
their. arins, and reſtore all the priſoners they had 
taken, or expect to ſeè their country deſtroyed, "and 
their habitations burnt down. This havghty CE 


mons incenſed their pride. They anſwered, that 


they ſhould never ſuffer the leaſt encroachment on 
their independence; and that rhey ſhould make 
the French ſenſible, that they were friends 1 not to 
be neglefted, and enemies not to be deſpiſed. But, 
as they were ſtaggered with the air of authority 
chat had been aſſumed, they complied in part with 
the terms required of them, and the affair was thus 
ee ed. Lie Ig” ene 
Bor this Kd of buailiadiog 3 inetealec 
. reſentment of a people more actuſtomed to 
7 eommit than to ſuffer injuries. The Engliſh, who 
in 1664 had diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of New Bel- 
gia, ahd remained maſters of the territory they had 
acquired, which they had called New Vork, availed 
themſelves of the-diſpoſitions of the Ir6quois. They 
not only excited the ſpirit of diſcord, but added 
preſents to induce them to break with the French. 
TIS :- The 
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The ſame artiſices were uſed to ſeduce the reſt of B 0 
their allies. Thoſe who adhered to their allegi- 
ance _were attacked. All were invited, and ſome 
compelled, to bring their beaver and other furs to 
New York, where they ſold at a a higher Price than 
in the French colony. 28 
DexoxvILTE, who had Lady been ſent to the” 
nada to enforce obedience to the authority of the 
prondeſt of monarchs, was impatient of all theſe 
inſults. Though he was in a condition not only to 
defend his own frontiers, but even to encroach 
upon thoſe” of the Iroquois; yet, ſenſible that this 
nation muſt not be attacked without being de- 
ſtroyed, it was agreed that the French ſhould re- 
main in a ſtate of ſceming inaction, till they had 
received from Europe the neceſſary reinforcements 
for executing ſo deſperate a reſolution. Theſe 
ſuccours arrived in 1687; and the colony had then 
11,249 perſons, of whom abour one third: were 
able to bear . 3 
NorwirksTANDIxO this 83 of FOR 
Denonville had recourſe to ſtratagem; and diſho- 
noured the French name among'the- ſavages by an 
infamous perſidy. Under pretence | of termina- 
ting their differences by negotiation, he baſely 
abuſed the confidence which the Iroquois repoſed 
in the Jeſuit'Lamberville, to allure their chiefs to 
a conference: As ſoon as they arrived, they were 
put in irons, extharked at 8 ane ſent to the 
fr 1 le 
Ox the feſt r report of: this n * old 


men ſent for their miffionary, ard addreſſed him an 
the 


oy - 
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3. 5 the Following. manner: We. are authorized by 
5 every motive to treat you as an enemy, but ve 
| 0 cannot reſolve. to do it. Your heart has had, no | 
4 ſhare. in che inſult that bas. been put upon us; 
« and it would be unjuſt to puniſh. you. for 2 - 
& crime you deteſt ſtill more 1 55 ourſelyes, - "Bur 
2 "muſt leaye us. Our raſh. young men might 
#* conſider you in the light of a traitor, who has de-. 
-& livered up the chiefs of our. "ation to ſhameful 
4. Lavery.“ . After this ſpeech, theſe ſayages, whom 
: the Europeans have always called barbarians, gaye, 
the miſſionary ſome guides, who conducted him 


to a place of ſafety; and chen both 4 5 took 


NOW 
UP. arms. ren e 
Tux French preſently ſpread terror among the 


Todjans bordering upon. the great lakes; but De- 7 
nonville had neither the activity nor the expedition 
neceflary to improve theſe firſt ſucceſſes. While 
he was taken up in deliberating, inſtead of akting, 
the campaign was cloſed without the acquiſition of 
any permanent advantage. This increaſed the | 
boldneſs of the Iroquois who lived near the. French 
ſettlements, where they repeatedly committed the 
moſt dreadful ravages. The planters, finding their 
labours deſtroyed by theſe depredations, which de- 
prived them of the means of repairing the damages 
they had ſuſtained, ardently wiſhed for peace, 
Denonville's temper coincided with their wiſhes; 
but it was no eaſy matter to pacify an enemy ren- 
dered implacable by ill-uſage. Lamberville, who 
{ill maintained his former aſcendent over . them, 


maſſe a oxertures of peace, which were liſtened to. 
* „ _ Waits 
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"Wis theſe negotiations were. carrying on, a m A 

Machiavel, born in the foreſts, known by the name ET 
of Le Rat, the brayeſt, the moſt reſolute, the mot 


intelligent ſavage ever found in the wilds of Nor ih 
cas ACRES at F ort Frontenac with 2 a chofen. 


—— 


told that : a. treaty was 8 on be. has this 94. ö 
puties of the Iroquois were upon 'the road to con- 
clude it at Montreal ; and that it would be an in- 
ſult upon the Nauen governor if they ſhould carry 
on their hoſtilities againſt a nation with which "_—y 
were negotiating a peace. 

LE Rar, piqued. that the French ſhould thus 
enter into negotiations without conſulting their 
allies, reſolve to Puniſh them for their preſump- 
tion. He lay in wait for the deputies; ſome' of 
which were. Killed, and the reſt taken priſoners. 
When the latter told him the purport of their 
voyage, he feigned the greater ſurpriſe, as Denon- 
ville, he ſaid, had ſent him to intercept them. In 
order to carry on the deceit more ſucceſsfully, he 

immediately releaſed them all, except one, whoin 
he pretended to keep, to replace one of his Hurons 
who had been killed in the fray. He then haf- 
tened to Michiltimakinac, where he preſented” his 
' Priſoner to the French commandant, who, not 
knowing that Denonville was treating with the 
Iroquois, cauſed the unhappy ſavage to be put to 
death. Immediately after this, Le Rat ſent for an 
old Troquois, who had long been a priſoner among 
- BIG e Hurons, and gave * his liberty to go and 
a cquaint 
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"BOOK: aer bis nation, that, while the French were 
b amuſing their enemies with negotiations, they con- 
tinned to take priſoners and murder them. This 
artiſice, worthy of the moſt infamous European 
policy, ſueceeded as the favage Le Rat defired. 
The war was renewed with greater fury than ever, 
-and-laſted the longer, as the Engliſh, who were 
lately at variance with France, on account of the 
depoſition of James II, thought it 10 INIT 0 
make an alliance with: the Iroquois. 
Ax Engliſh fleet, which ſailed From Europe In 
1690, appeared before Quebec in October, to lay 
ſiege to the place. They had reaſon to expect but 
- a faint reſiſtance, as the favages were to make a 
powerful diverſion, to draw off the principal land 
forces of the colony. But they were compelled 
-ſhamefully to relinquiſh the enterpriſe, after hav- 
ing fullained great loſſes. The caufes of this of 
appointment merit ſome diſcuſſion. ' | «© 
Wx the Britiſh: miniſtry projected the . 
. ef Canada, they determined that the land and ſea 
bt forces ſhould arrive there at the ſame time; This 
wiſe plan was executed with the utmoſt exactneſs. 
As the ſui ps were failing up the river S. Lawrence, 
the troops marched by land, in order to reach the 
-Teehe of action at the fame inſtant as the fleet. 
- They were nearly arrived, when the Iroquois Who 
conducted and ſupported them, recollected the ha- 
Zard they ran 1 in leading their allies' to the conqueſt 
of Quebec. Situated as we are, faid they, in a 
| cCouneil they held, between two European nations, 
| | La 4 Ga enough to deſtroy us, both in- 
1 „p | 3 tereſted 


— 
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„ in our deftruſtion, when they no longer 9 * 
ſtand in need of our aſſiſtance; vhat better mea wn 
ſure can we take, than to prevent the one from 
being victorious over the other? Then will each 
of dem be compelled to court our alliance, or to 
bribe us to a neutrality. This ſyſtem, which ſeemed 
to be dictated by the. ſame kind of deep policy as 
that which directs the balance of Europe, deter- 
mined the Iroquois to return to their reſpectiye 
homes under various pretences. Their defection 
obliged the Engliſh to retreat; and the French, 
now in ſecurity on their lands, united all their 
forces with as much eat as ſucceſs for the. 
defence of their capital. | 
Tux Iroquois, from motives of beben died heir ; 
"reſentment againſt the French, and were attached 
rather to the name than to the intereſts of England. 
Theſe two European powers, therefore, irrecon- 
cileable rivals to each other, but ſeparated by the 
territory of a ſavage nation, equally apprehenſive 
of the ſuperlority of either, were prevented from 
doing each other fo much injury as they coujẽ,jỹW! - 
have wiſhed; ' The war was carried on merely by. A 
few depredations, fatal to the coloniſts, but of 
little conſequence to the ſeveral nations concerned 
in chem. During the ſcene of ctuelties exerciſed 
by the ſeveral parties of Englith and Iroquois, 
French and Hurons, whoſe ravages extended one 
Hundred leagues” from home; ſome actions wefe 
performed, which ſeemed to render human nature 
peer 85 fuch ee TONE 
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'B * KE Sou F rench and Indians having joined in an 4 
— expedition that required a long march, their pro- a 
-——yifions began to fail. The Hurons caught plenty n 

of game, and always offered ſome. to the 8 | 

who were not ſuch, ſkilful huntſmen. The latter c 
would have declined accepting this generous +” "IG 1 
You Hare With us the fatigues of, war, ſaid the F 

ſavages : : i is but reaſonable that we ſhould: ſhare q 

ih you the neceſſaries of life ; we ſhould not be men 1 

if we acted otherwiſe with men. If ſimilar inſtances... b 


of magnanimity may have ſometimes occurred f 
amon 8 Europeans, 75 the fol lowing. 1s Neale 20 
ſavages. 


Ht 

A party of Iroquois 3 Fact” char: Br 
of the French and their allies were advancing with 1 
ſiuperior forces, they fled with precipitation. They t 
were headed by Onontague, Wwho was a; hundred. f 


bi choſe. rather to fall into the hands of the enemy; 


| Onontague calmly to him, to ſborten my liſe; 


years. old, He ſcorned to fly with the reſt, and 


though, he had nothing to expect but exquiſite tor- 
ments. What a ſpectacle, to ſee four hundred 
barbarians eager in tormenting an old man; who, . 
far from complaining, treated the French with the 
. utmoſt contempt, and upbraided. the Hurons with 
having ſtooped to be the ſlaves of thoſe vile Euro- 
peans! One of his tormentors, provoked at his 
invectives, ſtabbed him in three places, to put an 
end to his repeated inſults. Tou doſt wrong, 9 i 


. evouldft have had more time ta learn 10 die ae 5 
man. Aud are theſe the men whom the French 
E an have been conſpiring. to extirpate for 


a century 


** 
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pl century paſt? Bat, perhaps, they Vue _ 8 FS 


aſtamed to live among: ſuch models of heroiſin and 
magnanimity. - 

Tus peace af Ryfick put a radde end to he . 
calamities of Europe and the hoſtilities i in "America, 
The Hurons and the Troquois, as well as the 
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French and Engliſh, were ſenſible that they re- 


quired a long continuance of peace, to repair the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained in war. The Indians 


began to recover themſelves; the Europeans "IG \ 


ſumed their labours; and the fur trade, the firſt 
that could be entered into with a nation of huntſ⸗ 
men, was more firmly eſtabliſhed. 

Brok the diſcovery of Canada, the foreſts. 
with which it was over-run were little more than 
the extenſive haunt of wild beaſts; which had 
multiplied prodigiouſſiy; becauſe the few men who 
lived in thoſe deſerts having no flocks or tame anĩ- 
mals, left more room and more food for ſuch as 
were wandering and free hke themſelves. If the 


nature of the elimate did not afford an infinite va- 


The furs 
are the 
foundation 
of the con- 
nections 
between 
the French 
and the 
Indians. 


riety, each ſpecies produced, at leaſt, a multitude J. 


of individuals. But they at laſt paid tribute to the 


ſovereighty of man, that cruel power Which hath Ip 
always been exerciſed in a manner fo fatal to every 


living creature. Having neither arts nor huſbandry 


to employ them, the ſavages fed and clothed them- | 


telyes entirely with the wild beaſts they deſtroyed. 


As ſoon as luxury had led us to make uſe of their 


ſkins, the natives "waged a perpetual war againſt 


them; which was the more active, as it procured 4 


them ptenty, and a variety of gtatifications which 
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they were unaccuſtomed to; and the more deſtruc. 


— tive, as they had adopted the uſe of our fire-arms, 


This fatal induftry exercifed in the woods of 


Canada, occaſioned a great quantity and Prodi- f 


gious variety of furs to be brought into the ports 
of France; ſome of which were conſumed in the 
kingdom, and the reſt diſpoſed of in the neigh- 
bouring countries. Moſt of theſe furs were al- 
ready known in Europe ; they came from the nor- 
thern parts of our hemiſphere, but in too ſmall 


quantities to ſupply a general demand. Caprice 
and novelty have made them more or leſs in faſhion, 
ſince it has been found to be for the intereſt of 
the American colonies that they ſhould be valued 


in the mother countries. It may not be 1 improper 
to give ſome account of thoſe that are ſtill i in 


requeſt. 


TRE otter is a voracious animal, which runs or 
ſwims along the banks or the lakes of rivers, com- 
monly lives upon fiſh, and when that fails, will 
feed upon graſs, or the rind of aquatie plants. 


From his manner and place of living he has been 


ranked amongſt amphibious animals, who can 


equally live in the air and under water; but im- 
properly, ſince the otter, like all other land ani- 
mals, cannot live without reſpiration. He is found 


in all thoſe countries which abound in water, and 


are temperate, but is more common and much 


larger in the northern parts of America. His hair 
is no where ſo black or ſo fine; a circumſtance the 


more fatal to him, as it expoſes him more to the 
Purſuits A cf 
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"Tas pole-cat is. in equal eſtimation among the Bo 


Canadian huntſmen. There are three ſpecies of 


ſecond. is called the mink; and the third, the ſtink- 


ing pole· cat, becauſe his urine, which he voids in 


bis fright when he is purſued, is ſo offenſive that 
it infects the air at a great diſtance. Their hair 
is darker, more 6 Ha and more fe than” in 
Europe. | 
. Even the rat in North- Abet is valuable 691 
his ſkin, There are two ſorts eſpecially whoſe 
ſkin is an article of trade. The one, which is 
called the Opoſſum, is twice as large as an Euro- 
pean rat. His hair is commonly of a ſilver grey; 
ſometimes of a clear white. The female has a bag 
under her belly, which ſhe can open and ſhut at 
pleaſure. When ſhe is purſued, ſhe puts her 
young ones into this bag, and runs away with 
them. The other, which is called the muſk-rar, 
| becauſe his teſticles contain muſk, has all the cha- 
racteriſtic qualities of the beaver, of which he ſeems 
to be a diminutive, and his ſkin is employed for the 
ſame purpoſes. 5 
- Taz Ermine, which is about the fize of a ſquir- 
1 REY but not quite ſo long, 
eyes, keen look, and his motions are fo quick that 
the eye cannot follow them. The tip of his long 
and buſhy tail is as black as jet. His hair, which 
is as yellow as gold in ſummer, turns as white as 


ſnow in winter. This lively and light animal is one 


of the beauties of Canada; but, though {maller than 
e Sable, Is not ſo common. 


r Tat 


has the ſame lively 
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Taz Martin is only to be met with in cold 


countries, in the center of the foreſts, far from all 
habitations, is a beaſt of prey, and lives upon 
birds. Though it is but a foot and a half long, it 
leaves prints on the ſnow, that appear to be the 
footſteps of a very large animal; becauſe it always 


jumps along, and leaves the marks of both feet 
together. Its fur is much eſteemed, though far in- 


ferior to that ſpecies which is diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of the Sable. This is of a ſhining black. 
The fineſt among the others is that whoſe ſkin is 
the moſt brown, and reaches along the back quite 
to the tip of the tail. The martins ſeldom quit the 


inmoſt receſſes of their impenetrable woods more 
than once in two or three years. The natives think 


it portends a good winter; that is, a great quantity 


of inow, and conſequently good ſport. 


Tux animal which the ancients called. Lyn, 
known in Siberia by the name of the Ounce, is 


only called the wild-cat in Canada, where it is 
ſmaller than in our hemiſphere. This animal, to 
whom vulgar error would not have attributed ver 
piercing eyes; if he were not endowed with the 


faculty of ſeeing, hearing and ſmelling at a diſtance, 
lives upon what game he can catch, which be pur- 
fues to the very tops of the talleſt trees. His fleſh 


is known to be very white and well flavonred ; but 


he is hunted chiefly for the ſake of his ſkin; the 
hair of which is very long, and of a fine- light 
grey, but leſs eſteemed than that of the Fox. 


Txa1s carnivorous and miſchievous animal is æna- 
tive of the frozen climates, where nature affording 
few vegetables, ſeems. to compel all animals to eat 


- one 


” 
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one another. In warmer climates he has loſt mich 1 K 
of his original beauty, and his fur is not ſo fine. 
In the north, it has remained long, ſoft and full, 

ſometimes white, ſometimes brown, and often red 

or ſandy. The fineſt of any is that which is black; 

but this is more ſcarce in Canada than in Muſcory, 

which lies further north, and is not ſo damp. 

BEsip Es theſe ſmaller furs, North-America ſup- 

plies us with ſkins of the ſtag, the deer, and the 

roe · buck; of the mooze- deer, called there Caribou; - 
and of the elk, which is called Orignal. Theſe two 

laſt kinds, which in our hemiſphere are only found 

towards the polar circle, the elk on this ſide, and 

the mooze-deer beyond, are to be met with in 

America in more ſouthern latitudes. This mav be 
coving to the cold being more intenſe in America, from 

ſingular cauſes which make an exception to the ge- 

neral law of nature; or, poſſibly, becauſe theſe 

freſh lands are leſs frequented by. deſtructive man, 

Their ſtrong, ſoft, and warm ſkins make excellent 

garments, which are very light. All theſe ani- 15 

mals are hunted by the Europeans; but the ſa- | 

| 


vages have reſerved the chace of the bear to 
themſelves, it being their favourite ſport, and beſt 
adapted to their warlike manners, their ſtrength 
and their bravery, and eſpecially to their wants. 
In a cold and ſevere climate, the bear is moſt 
commonly black. As he is rather ſhy than fierce, 
inſtead of a cavern, he chuſes for his lurking-place 
the hollow rotten trunk of an old tree. There he 
fixes himſelf in winter, as high as he can climb, 
As he is very fat at the end of autumn, very 
much covered with hair, takes no exerciſe, and is 
RY” almoſt 
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almoſt always aſleep, he muſt loſe but little by per- 
ſpiration, and conſequently. muſt. ſeldom want to 
go abroad in queſt of food. But he is forced ont 
of his retreat by ſetting fire to it; and as ſoon as 
he attempts to come down, he falls under a ſhower 
of arrows before he can reach the ground. The 
Indians feed upon his fleſh, rub themſelves with 


his greaſe, and clothe themſelves with his ſkin. 


Such was the deſign of their purſuit after the bear, 


when a new intereſt directed them towards the 
beaver. 


Tais animal alles all the friendly: difpoli 
tions fit for ſociety, without being ſubject, as we 
are, to the vices or misfortunes attendant upon it. 
Formed by nature for ſocial life, he is endued 


with an inſtin& adapted to the preſervation and 
propagation of his ſpecies. This animal, whoſe 
tender plaintive accents, and whoſe ſtriking exam- 


ple, draw tears of admiration and pity from the 


humane philoſopher, who contemplates his life 
and manners; this harmleſs animal, who never 


hurts. any living creature, neither carnivorous nor 


ſanguinary, is become the object of man's moſt 


earneſt purſuit, and the one which the ſavages hunt 
after with the greateſt eagerneſs and cruelty: a 


circumſtance owing to the unmerciful rapaciout- 
neſs of the moſt poliſhed nations of Europe. 


Txt beaver is about three or four feet long, 
but his weight amounts to forty or fixty pounds, 


- which is hs, conſequence. of the largeneſs of his 
| muſcles. . His head, which he carries downwards, is 
like that of a rat, and his back raiſed in an arch above 


it like that of a mouſe, Lucretius has obſerved, 
* Kn 
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not that man has hands given him to make uſe of B Go K 
them, but that he had hands given him, and hass 


made uſe of them. Thus the beaver has webs at 
his hinder feet, and he ſwims with them. The 


toes of his fore-feet are ſeparate, and anſwer the 


purpoſe of hands; the tail, which is flat, oval, 
and covered with ſcales, he uſes to carry loads and 
to work with; he has four ſharp inciſors or cut- 


ting teeth, which ſerve him inſtead of carpenters | 
tools. All theſe inſtruments, which are in a man- 


ner uſeleſs while he lives alone, and do not then 
diſtinguiſh him from other animals, are of infinite 
ſervice when he lives in ſociety, and enable him 
to diſplay a degree of ingenuity hay os to al 
inſtinct. 

WiraouT paſſions, without a debe of aging 
injury to any, and without craft, when he does not 
live in ſociety, he ſcarcely ventures to defend him- 
ſelf. He never bites unleſs he is catched. But in 
the ſocial ſtate, in lien of weapons, he has a va- 
riety of contrivances to ſecure himſelf without 
fighting, and to live without committing or ſuffer- 


ing any injury. This peaceable and even tame 


animal is nevertheleſs independent; he is a ſlave to 
none, becauſe all his wants are ſupplied by him- 
ſelf: he enters into ſociety, but will not ſerve, nor 
does he pretend to command: and all his labours 


are directed by a ſilent inſtinct. 
Ir is the common want of ſubſiſtence and pro- 


pagation that calls the beavers home, and collects 
them together in ſummer to build their towns 
againſt winter. As early as June or July, they 
come in from all quarters, and aſſemble to the num- 
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ber of two or three hundred; but always by the 
Water-ſide, becauſe theſe republicans are to liye on 
the water, to ſecure themſelves from invaſion, 


Sometimes they give the preference to till lakes, 
in unfrequented diſtricts, becauſe there the waters 


are always at an equal height. When they find 
no pools of ſtanding water 3 they make one in the 
midſt of rivers or ſtreams, by means of a cauſeway 
or dam. The very plan of this contrivance im- 


plies ſuch a complication of ideas, as our ſhort- 
ſighted reaſon would be apt to think above any 
capacity but that of an intelligent being. The. 
firſt. thing to be erected is a pile a hundred feet 
long, and twelve feet thick at the baſis, which 
ſhelves away to two or three feet in a ſlope anſwer- 
able to the depth of the waters. To ſave work, 
or to facilitate their labour, they chuſe the ſhal- 
loweſt part of the river. If they find a large tree 
by the water - ſide, they fell it, ſa that it falls acroſs 
the ſtream. If it ſhould be larger in circumfe- 
rence than a man's body, they ſaw it through, or 
rather guaw the foot with their. four ſharp teeth. 
The branches are ſoon lopped off by theſe induſ- 
trious workmen, who want. to faſhion it into a 
beam. A number of ſmaller trees are felled and 
prepared for the intended pile. Some drag theſe 
trees to the river ſide, others ſwim over with tbem 
to the place where the cauſeway is to be raiſed. 
But the queſtion i is, how theſe animals are to ſink 
them in the water with the aſſiſtance only of their 
teeth, tail, and feet: their contrivance is this, 
With their nails they dig a hole in the ground, or 


at che betiom of che water. With their teeth they | 
reſt 
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reſt the large end of the ſtake againſt the bank ww 924 


the river, or againſt the great beam that lies acroſ . 
Wich their feet they raiſe the ſtake and fink it 
with the ſharp end downwards into the hole, 
where it ſtands upright. With their tails they 
make mortar, with which they fill up all the vacan- 
cies between the ſtakes, which are bound together 
with twiſted boughs; and thus the pile is con- 
| ſtructed, The ſlope of the dam is oppoſite to the 
current, to break more effectually the force of the 
water by a gradual reſiſtance, and the ſtakes are 
driven in obliquely, in proportion to the inclina- - 
tion of the plane. The ftakes are planted per- 
pendicularly on the ſide where the water is to fall; 
and, in order to open a drain which may leſſen the 
effect of the ſlope and weight of the cauſeway, they 
make two or three openings at the top of it, by 


which part of the waters of the river may run off, 


WEN this work is finiſhed by the whole body 
of the republic, every member conſiders of a lodg- 
ing for himſelf, Each company builds a hut in 
the water upon the pile. Theſe huts are from four 


to ten feet in diameter, upon an oval or round 


ſpot. Some are two or three ſtories high, accord- 
ing to the number of families or houſeholds. 
Each hut contains at leaſt two or three, and ſome 
ten or fifteen, The walls, whether high or low, 
are about two feet thick, and are all arched at the 
top, and perfectly neat and ſolid both within and 
without. They are varniſhed with a kind of ſtucco, 
impenetrable by the water and by the external air. 
Every apartment has two openings, one on the land 
dag, to enable them to go out and fetch provi- 
ſions; Y 
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- s flonsz the others on that next the ſtream, to faci- 
3 litate their eſcape,” at the approach of the enemy, 
that is, of man, the deſtroyer of cities and com- 
monwealths. The window of the houſe opens to 
the water. There they take the freſh air in the 
day- time, plunged into the river up to their mid- 
dle. In winter it ſerves to fence them againſt the 
ice, which collects to the thickneſs of two or three 
feet. The ſhelf, intended to prevent the ice frog 
ſtopping up this window, reſts upon two ſtakes that 
ope ſo as to carry off the water from the houſe, 
and leave an outlet to eſcape, or to go and ſwim 
under the ice. The inſide of the houſe has no 
other furniture than à flooring of graſs, covered 
with the boughs of the fir- tree. No filth of any 
kind is ever ſeen in theſe apartments. 

THE materials for theſe buildings are always to 
be found in their neighbourhood. Theſe are al- 
ders, poplars, and other trees, delighting in wa- 
tery places, as theſe republicans do who build their 
apartments of them. Theſe citizens have the ſatiſ- 
faction, at the ſame time that they ſaſhion the 
wood, to nouriſh themſelves with it. Like certain 
ſavages of the frozen ocean, they eat the bark. 
The ſavages, indeed, do not like it till it is dried, 
pounded, and properly dreſſed; whereas the bea- 
vers chew it, and ſuck it when it is quite green. 
They lay up a proviſion of bark and tender twigs 
in ſeparate ſtore-houſes for every hut, propor- 
tionable to the number of its inhabitants. Every 
beaver knows his own ſtorehouſe, and not one of 

them ſteals from that of his neighbour. Each 
_ live in their own habitation, and are con- 
tented 
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| Ha with it, though jealous of the property they B O OK 
X p 
have acquired i in it by their labour. The pro vi 
ſions of the community are collected and expended 
without any conteſt. They are ſatisfied with that 
fimple food which their labour prepares for them. 
The only paſſion they have is that of conjugal 
affection, the baſis and end of which is the increaſe 
of their ſpecies. Towards the end of winter, the 
- mothers bring forth their young ones, which have 
been conceived in autumn; and while the father 
ranges all the woods, allured by the ſweets of the 
ſpring, leaving to his little family the room he 
took up in his narrow cell, the mother ſuckles and 
nurſes them, to the number of two or three; - then 
ſhe takes them out along with her in her excur- 
ſions, in ſearch of cray and other fiſh, and green 
bark, to recruit her own ſtrength, and to feed 
them, till the ſeaſon of labour returns. 
Sock is the ſyſtem of the republican, induſtri- 
ous, intelligent beaver, {killed in architecture, pro- 
vident and ſyſtematical in its plans of police and 
ſociery, whoſe gentle and inſtructive manners we W 
have been deſcribing. Happy, if his coat did not 1 
tempt mercileſs and ſavage man to deſtroy his 
buildings and his race. It has frequently hap- | 
pened, when the Americans have demoliſhed the F 
ſettlements of the beavers, thoſe indefatigable ani- | | 
mals have had the reſolution to rebuild them in 1 
the very ſame ſituation for ſeveral ſummers ſueceſ- | 
ſively. The winter is the time for attacking them. | 
Experience then warns them of their danger, At 
the approach of the huntſmen, one of them ſtrikes 
a hard ſtroke with his tail pon the water; this 
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— huts of the commonwealth; and every one tries to 


with freſh flips of wood, and as ſoon as the beavers 
touch them, a great weight falls and cruſhes their 
"Joins. The man, who is concealed near the place, 
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ſignal ſpreads a general alarm throughout all the 


_ fave himſelf under the ice. But it is very difficult 
to eſcape * the ſnares 1250 are laid for this harm: 
leſs tribe. Too 1 

n the en lie in watt for them, 
but as theſe animals ſee and hear at a great diſ. 
rance, it ſeldom happens that they are ſhot by the 
Water-ſide, and they never venture ſo far upon 
Jand as to be caught by ſurpriſe. Tf the beaver be 
wounded before he takes to the water, he has 
always time enough to plunge in; and, if he dies 
afterwards, he is loſt, becauſe he links, and never 8 
riſes again. 

A Mok k certain way of catching. beavers is, „ by 
laying traps in the woods, where they eat the ten- 
der bark of young trees. Theſe traps are baited 


haſtens to it, ſeizes the animal, and "RG n [ 
it, carries it off, 

TFTrztre are other methods more een and 
ſuccebfully practiſed. The huts are ſometimes” at- 
tacked, in order to drive out the inhabitants, who 
are watched at the edges of the holes that have 
been bored in the ice, where they cannot avoid 
coming to take in freſh air. The inſtant they ap- 
pear, they are killed. At other times, the animal, 
driven out of his retreat, is entangled in the nets 
ſpread for ſome toiſes round his hut, the ice being 
br oken for that purpoſe. If the whole colony 18 
to be taken at once, inſtead of breaking down 


; 
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| the fluices to drown. the inhabitants, a ſcheme, char ! 


might, perhaps, be tried with effect in Holland, 
the cauſeway is opened, in order to drain off the 
water from the pool where the beavers live. When 


they are thus left dry, defenceleſs, and unable to 


eſcape, they may be caught at pleaſure, and de- 
ſtroyed at any time; but care is always taken to 


leave a ſufficient number of males and females to 


preſerve. the breed; an act of generoſity, Which in 


reality proceeds only from avarice. The cruel fore- 
ſight of man only ſpares a few in order to have 


the more to deſtroy. The beaver, whoſe plaintive 
ery ſeems to impſore his clemency and pity, finds 


in the ſavage, rendered cruel by the Europeans, 


only an implacable enemy, whoſe enterpriſes 


are undertaken, not ſo much to ſupply his own 
wants, as to furniſh ſuperfluities to another world. 
Is we compare the manners, the police, and the 
induſtry of the beavers, with the wandering life of 
the ſavages of Canada; we ſhall be inclined to 


admit, making allowance for the ſuperiority of 


man's faculties above thoſe of animals, that the 


beaver was much further advanced in the arts of 


ſocial life, than his purſuer, when the Europeans 


firſt brought their talents and improvements to 


North-America : 
Taz beaver, an older inhabitant of that world 


than man, and the quiet poſſeſſor of regions fo 
well adapted to his ſpecies, had employed that 


tranquillity he had enjoyed for many ages, in the 


Improvement of his faculties. In our hemiſphere, 


man has ſeized upon the moſt wholeſome and fer- 


tile regions, and has driven out or ſubdued all 
other 
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other animals. Tf the bee and the ant have pre. 


ſerved their laws and government. from the] Jea- 
lous and deſtructive dominion of tyrant man, it has 


been owing to the ſmallneſs of their ſize. It is 
thus we ſee ſome republics in Europe, without 
ſplendour or ſtrength, maintain themſelves by 
their very weakneſs, in the midſt of vaſt monar- 


chies, which muſt ſooner or later ſwallow them 


5 


up. But the ſocial quadrupeds, baniſhed into un- 
inhabited climates, unfit for their increaſe, have 


been unconnected in all places, incapable of uni- 
ting into a community, or of improving their na- 


tural ſagacity; while man, who has reduced them 
to that precarious ſtate, exults in their degradation, 
and ſets a high value on that ſuperior nature and 
thoſe rational powers, which conſtitute a perpetual 
diſtinction between his ſpecies and all others. 
 BrvTEs, we are told, bring nothing to perfec- 
tion : their operations, therefore, can only be me- 


- chanical, and do not imply any principle ſimilar to 


that which actuates man. Without examining in 
what perfection conſiſts; whether the moſt civi- 

lized being is in reality the moſt perfect; whether 
he does not loſe in the property of his perſon what 
he acquires in the property of things ; or, whether 
what is added to his enjoyments is not ſo much 
ſubtracted from his duration: it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that the beaver, which in Europe is a wan- 


dering, ſolitary, timorous and ſtupid animal, was 


in Canada acquainted with civil and domeſtic go- 
vernment; knew how to diſtinguiſh the proper ſea- 
ſons for labour and reſt, was acquainted with ſome _ 
_ rules 
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learned art of conſtructing dikes; yet he had at- 
tained the aſſiſtance of this degree of improvement 
with feeble and imperfect tools. He can hardly 
ſee the work he performs with his tail. His teeth, 


which anſwer the purpoſes of a variety of tools, 


are circular, and confined by the lips. Man, on 
the contrary, with hands fit for every purpoſe, hath 
in this ſingle organ of the touch all the combined 
powers of ſtrength and dexterity. Is it not to this 
adyantage of organization that he owes the ſupe- 


riority of his ſpecies above all others? It is not 


becauſe his eyes are turned towards heaven, as 
thoſe of all birds are, that he 1 is the lord of the 
creation; it is becauſe he is provided with hands, 
capable of every exertion, and of adapting them- 


ſelves to every ſpecies of induſtry; hands, ever 


ready to ſtrike terror into his enemies, to defend or 


to afliſt him. His hand is his ſcepter, that arm 


which he lifts up to heaven, to find out, as it were, 
his origin; he, at the ſame time, marks his domi- 
nion with it over the earth, by deſtroying and 


ravaging the face of the globe. The ſureſt ſign 


of the population of mankind is the depopulation 
of other ſpecies. That of beavers gradually de- 
creaſes and diſappears 1 in Canada, fince the Euro- 
peans have been in requeſt of their ſkins. 

Taxis ſkins vary with the climate, both in co- 
"Jour. and quality. In the ſame diſtri, however, 


where the colonies of civilized beavers are found, 


there are ſome that are wild and ſolitary. Theſe 


animals, who are ſaid to be expelled the ſociety 
a ; e 
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B SY K for their ill behaviour, live in a ſubterraneoug 1 re- 
—tveat, and have neither lodging nor ſtorchouſe. : 
Theſe are called earth beavers. Their coat” is 
dirty, and the hair on their backs! is worn off by 
i rrubbing againſt the cave which they dig for their 
1 habitation. The hole they make, and which com- 
monly opens into fome pond or diteh full of was 
ter, ſometimes extends above a hundred feet in 7 
length, and riſes gradually in a ſlope to facilitate 
their eſcape from- inundations when the waters | 
ſwell. Some of thefe beavers are ſo wild as to 
diſclaim all communication with their natural ele⸗ 
ment, and live entirely on land. In this they re · 
ſemble our otters in Europe. Theſe wild beavers 
have not ſuch ſleek hair as thoſe that live in ſoeie- 
ties; their furs are anſwerable to their manners. 
Beavers are found in America from the thir-. 
tieth to the ſixtieth degree of north latitude. There 


are but few towards the ſouth; but they increaſe | 
in number, and grow darker, as we advance to- : 
wards the north. In the country- of the Illinois, 5 f 
they are yellow and ſtraw-· coloured; higher up in 1 
the country, they are of a light-cheſnut ; to the 4 
north of Canada, of a dark-cheſnut ; and ſome n 
are found that are quite black, and theſe are ree- 
koned the fineſt. Vet in this climate, the coldeſt 5 
that is inhabited by this fpecics, ſome among the * 
black tribes are quite white; others white ſpeckled N el 
with grey, and ſometimes with ſandy fpots on the 4 
1 ſo much does nature delight in ſhewing | = 
the gradations of warmth and cold, and their va- tr 
Srious — not only © on the ire, but on the 41 of 
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vary covering of animals. The value. that is {er — 1 K 


upon them depends upon the colour of their ſkins. — 

Some of them are ſo little in eſteem, that it is not 

thought worth while to kill them; but thele are 

not commonly A 
Tu fur trade was the firſt . i car- . In what 4 

ried on in Canada. It was begun by the French eee 

colony at Tadouſac, a port ſituated thirty leagues be- ee 

low Quebec. About the year 1640, the town of Les mo car- 
Trois Rivieres at the diſtance of twenty-five leagues FEY 

above the capiral became a ſecond mart., In pro- 

ceſs of time all the fur trade centered in Montreal. 

The ſkins were brought thither on canoes made 

of the bark of trees in the month of June. The 

number of Indians who reſorted to that place in- 

creaſed, as the fame of the French ſpread further. 

The account of the reception they had met with, 

the ſight of the things they had received in ex- 

change for their gods, all contributed to increaſe 

this traffic. Whenever they returned with a freſh c 
ſupply of furs, they always brought a new nation 1 

along with them. Thus a kind of fair was open- | 
ed, to which the ſeveral tribes of that vaſt conti- 
nent reſorted. Ii 

Tak Engliſh grew jealous of this a0 4 il | 

wealth ; and the colony they had founded at New 
York, ſoon found means to divert the ſtream of. | 
this great circulation. As ſoon as they had ſecured, 4 
a ſubſiſtence, by beſtowing their firſt attention 

upon agriculture, they began to think of the fur | 
trade, which was at firſt confined to the country | 
of the Iroquois. The five nations of that name, * 


Vol. IV. Lt would 
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> would not ſuffer their lands to be traverfed, in order 
to give an opportunity of treating Vith other fa. 
vage nations, who were at conſtant enmity with 
them; nor would they allow thoſe nations to come 
upon their territories, to ſhare in competition with, 
them the profits of the trade they had opened with 
the Europeans. But time having extinguiſhed, or 
rather fuſpended, the national hoftilities between 
the Indians, the Engliſh ſpread themſelves over 
the country, and the fayages flocked to them from 
all quarters. This nation had infinite advantages 
to give them the preference to their rivals the 
French. Their voyages were carried on with 
greater facility, and conſequently they could afford 
to underſell them. They were the only manufac- 
turers of the coarfe cloths that were moſt ſyitable 
to the ſavages. The beaver trade was free among 
them; whereas among the French, it Was and ever 
has been ſubject to the tyranny of monopoly. lt 
was by this freedom and theſe privileges, that they 
engroſſed moſt of the trade that rendered Montreal 
fo famous. 

Ar this time the French in Canada indulged 
themſelves more freely in a cuſtom, which at firſt 
had been confined wirhin narrow bounds. Their 
inclination for frequenting the woods, which was 
chat of the firſt coloniſts, had been wiſely reſtrained 
within the limits of the territory belonging to the 
colony. Permiſſion was, however, granted every 
year to twenty-five perſons to go beyond theſe 
limits in order to trade with the Indians. The ſu - 


ag wag which New Tork. Was acquiring, was the 
. | Re” cauſe 
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ie of jncreaſing the number of theſe Permit B B 0:0 9 * 
| Fons. They were 4 kind of patents, Which the pa- <<; 
4 tentees might make uſe, of either in Petſon or Ty 
proxy, and continued 3 a year or more. The pro- 
duce of the fale of theſe patents was affigned by 
the governor of the colony, to the officers, or cheir 
widows and children, to hoſpitals and miffionaries, 
to ſuch às had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſome 
great ation, or ſome uſeful undertaking ; and Br; 
ſometimes even to the creatures of the governor 
who ſold the patents himſelf. The money, he did 
not give away, or did not chuſe to keep, was put 
1 into the publie coffers; but he was not accountable 
100 any one for the management of it. 
Tais cuſtom was attended with far Gan 
5 quences. Many of theſe traders ſettled among the 
Indians, to defraud their partners, whoſe 5008s 
they had diſpoſed of. A greater number Tettled _ 
among the Engliſh, where the profits were greater, 
The immenſe lakes, frequently agitated with vio- 
| lent ſtorms; the caſcades, which render navigation 
ſo dangerous up the broadeſt rivers in the Whole 
world ; the weight, of the canoes, the Provifions, 
and the bales of goods, which they were forced to 
carry upon their ſhoulders at the carrying plates, 
where the rapidity or ſhallowneſs of the water 
5 obliged them to quit the rivers, and purſue their | 
journey by land, proved the deſtruction of ſeveral 
perſons. Some periſhed in the ſnow and on the 
ice, by hunger or by the ſword of the enemy. 
Thoſe who returned to the colony with a profit 
of fix or * ſeyen hundred per cent. were not always 
2 "HK on 
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on that account more uſeful members, as they gave 
— themſelves up to the greateſt exceſſes, and by 
their example produced in others a diſlike to atten- 
tion and induſtry. Their fortunes wers diſſipated 
as ſuddenly as they were amaſſed; like thoſe moy- 
ing mountains which a whirlwind: raiſes and de- 
ſtroys at once, on the ſandy. plains of Africa. 
Moſt of theſe travelling traders, exhauſted with 
the exceſſive fatigues which their avarice prompted 
them to undergo, and the licentiouſneſs of a wan- 
dering and diſſolute life, dragged on a premature 
old age in indigence and infamy. The government 
took cognizance of theſe irregularities, and changed 


2 the manner of carrying on the fur trade. 


Tux French had for a long time been inceſſantiy 


= employed i in erecting a number of forts, which were 


thought neceſſary for the preſervation and. aggran 
dizement of their ſettlements in North America,. 
"Thoſe built on the weſt and ſouth of the river 8. 
Lawrence were large and ſtrong, and were in- 


tended to reſtrain the ambition of the Engliſh. 


Thoſe which were conſtructed on the ſereral lakes 


in the moſt. important poſitions, formed a chain 


which extended northward to the diſtance. of a 
' thouſand leagues from Quebec; but: they were 
only miſerable palliſades, intended to keep the In- 
dians in awe, to ſecure their alliance, and tlie pro- 


duce of their chace. There was a garriſon in 


each, more or leſs numerous, according to the im- 


portance of the poſt, and of the enemies who. 


threatened it, It was thought proper: to intruſt the 
| commandant of each of theſe forts with: the exclu- 


1 live 
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AG 
* right of buying and ſelling in the whole diſ. 'B o OK 
12 
trict under his dominion, This privilege was pur 


chaſed; but as it was always advantageous, and 
ſometimes was the means of acquiring a con- 


ſiderable fortune, it was only granted to officers . 


that were moſt in favour. If any of theſe had not 
a ſtock ſufficient for the undertaking, he could 
eaſily prevail with ſome monied men to join with 


< ET 
Fi * 
5 


him. It was pretended that this ſyſtem, far from J 
being detrimental to the ſervice, was a means fs. + 


promoting it, as it obliged the military 1 men to keep 0 
up more conſtant connections with the natives, to 
watch their motions, and to neglect nothing that 
could ſecure their friendſhip. It was not foreſeen, 
or at leaſt pretended not to be ſo by any, that 
ſuch an arrangement muſt neceſſarily prevail over 
every principle, except that of intereſt, and would 


be a ſource of perpetual oppreſſion. 


Tuts tyranny, which ſoon became univerſal, 11 
ſeverely felt at Frontenac, at Niagara, and at To- 


ronto. The farmers of thoſe three forts, making 
an ill uſe of their excluſive privilege, ſet ſo low a 


value upon the merchandiſe that was brought them, 


and rated their own ſo high, that by degrees the 


Indians inſtead of ſtopping there, reſorted in great 
numbers to Chouaguen, on the lake Ontario, 


where the Engliſh traded with them upon more ad- 


vantageous terms. The French court, alarmed at 


che account of theſe new connections, found means 


to weaken them, by taking the trade of theſe three 
PO into Their own hands, and' treating the In- 
_ las J at dians 
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Y 87 * ians ſtill better than they were treated by lier 

e confequenco of this ſtep, the refaſe"g al 

wole furs that were not ſaleable became the {tie 

_ Property of che king; and all the ſkins of thok 

+ beaſts that were killed in ſummer and autumn were 

readily given him ; in a word, all the moſt ordi 

nah furs, the thioneſt, and moſt cafly ſpies. 
were reſeryed for the king. All theſe damaged 

furs, bought without examination, were careleſyly | 

| depoſited in warehouſes, and eaten up by the moths 


At the proper ſeaſon for ſending them 10 Quebec, 


they were put into boats, and left to the diſcretion 
ol ſoldiers, paſſengers, and watermen, who, having 
bad no concern in thoſe commodities, did not 
take the leaſt car e to keep them dry. When they I 
came into the hands of the managers of the colony, 
they were fold for one half of the ſmall value they 
; had. Thus the returns were rather leſs than the 


ſums advanced by the government in ſupport of 


* * 


be this loſing trade, . 3 
Buy though this trade was of no conſequence 
to the king, it is ſtill a matter of doubt if it were 

adyantageous to the Indians, though gold and fi]ver 
were not the dangerous medium of their traffic, 


They received, indeed, in exchange for their furs, 
ſaws, knjves, hatchets, kettles, fiſh-hooks, pcedles, 
thread, ordinary linen, coarſe waollen ſtuffs; all 
Which may be conſidered as the means or pledges 
of intercourſe with them. But articles were like: 

wile ſold them that would have proved prejudicial 


as the principal cauſe of the diminution of the hu- 
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. 70 Ae a gift or a preſent; ſuch as guns „ 38. 
powder and ſhot, tobacco, and eſpecially brandy... 1 - 
"Tas liquor, the moſt. fatal preſent the old world 
erer made to the new, was no ſooner known to the 
7 ſavages, than they grew paſſionately fond of it. It 
was equally impoſlible for them to abſtain from it, 
or to uſe it with moderation. It was ſoon obſerved | 
_ © thatitdiſturbed their domeſtic peace, deprived them 
be” + their judgment, and made them furious; and 
that it occaſioned huſbands, v wives, children, brothers 
f and ſiſters, to abuſe and quarrel with one auothęr. 
In rain did ſome worthy Frenchmen expoſtulate with 
5 them, and endeavour to make them aſhamed of theſe 
: excelſes, It is you, anſwered they, who have taught | 
us to drink this liquor: ; and now we cannot do 
7 without it. If you refuſe to give it us, we will 
: apply to the Engliſh. You haye done the miſchief, 
and it admits not of a. remedy." 
Tur court of France, upon receiving n 
3 dictory information with reſpect to the diſorders 
occaſioned by this pernicious trade, hath alternately 
Prohibited, tolerated, and authoriſed it, according | 
to the light i in which it was repreſented to the mi- 
k niſtry. Notwithſtanding all theſe various altera- 
tions, the intereſt of the merchants was nearly the 
fame. The fale of brandy was ſeldom decreaſed. 
lt was, however, confidered by judicious people, 


a. 


man race, and conſequently that of the ſkins of 
=» 32 diminution which became every day 1 more 
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IIS. decline of the fur een not yet ſo re- 9 


— markable as it has been ſince, hen the promotion 


of the duke of Anjou to the throne, of Charles V. 
ſpread an alarm over all Europe, and plunged it 
once more into the horrors of a general war. The 
conflagration extended beyond the ſeas, and was 
advaneing even to Canada, had not the Iroquoig 
put a ſtop to it. The Engliſh and French had long 
been contending to ſecure an alliance with that 
nation, Theſe marks of eſteem or fear, had ſo far 
increaſed their natural pride, that they conſidered 
themſelves as the umpires of the two rival nations, 
and pretended that the conduct of both was to be 
regulated by their intereſt. As they were inclined 
to peace at that time, they haughtily declared that 

they would rake, up arms againſt either of the tw a 


nations, which ſhould commence hoſtilities againſt 
the other. This reſolution was favourable to the 
tuation of the French colony, which was ill pre- 


pared for a war, and expected no aſſiſtanee from 


the mother- country. The people of New-York, on 


the contrary, Whoſe forces were already conſi der- : 
able, and received daily reinforcements, wiſhed"ta 
prevail upon the Iroquois to Join with them. Their 


inſinuations, preſents, and negotiations were, how- 
ever, ineffectual till 1709: at which period they 
ſucceeded in ſeducing the five nations; and their 


tropps, which till then had remained inactive, 
marched out ſupported by a grear, n bf M. 
25 Warriors. 5 

Tus army was. confidently bel Acad 
the derber of Canada with the Rent probability 


En of 
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* ſueceſs, when one of the chiefs of the nary 20 OK. 


who had never”: approved of their proceedings, 
plainly ſaid to his people, What will become” 
4 of us if we ſhould ſucceed in driving away the 
66 French! 2 Theſe few words, uttered with a myf-' 
terious and anxious look, immediately recalled to 
the minds of all the people their former ſyſtem, 
which was to keep the balance even between the 
two foreign nations, in order to ſecure their o.]n 
independence. They inſtantly reſolved to relin- 
quiſh a deſign they had been too precipitately en- 
gaged in, contrary to the public intereſt ; but, as 
they thought it would- be ſhameful Pepi to de- 
ſert their aſſociates, they imagined that ſecret trea- 
chery might ſerve the purpoſe of open defection. 
The lawleſs ſavages, the virtuous Spartans, the 
religious Hebrews, the wiſe and warlike Greeks 
and Romans; all people, whether civilized or not, 
Have always made what is called the right of na- 
tions conſiſt either in craft or violence. 
Tux army had halted on the banks of a lil 
Res to wait for the artillery and ammunition. The 
Iroquois, who ſpent their leiſure hours in hunting, 
flayed all the beaſts they caught, and threw their 
| ſkins into the river, a little above the camp. The 
waters were ſoon infected. The Engliſh, who had 
not any ſuſpicion of ſuch an inſtance of treachery, 
| continued unfortunately to drink of the waters that | 1 
' were thus rendered poiſonous; in conſequence. of 
which, ſuch conſiderable numbers of them imme- 
diately died, that it became W 4s to Tai pend 
he military operations a 
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B * A ſtill more imminent danger threatened che 

— French colony. ‚ A numerous fleet deſtined againſt 

Quebec, entered the river St. Lawrence the fol- 

lowing year, and would probably have ſucceeded, 

nuadſit reached the place of its deſtination. But 

mimte raſhneſs of the admiral joined to the violence 

of the elements, was the cauſe of its being loſt in 

the river. Thus was Canada at once delivered 

ftom its fears both by ſea and Jand, and bad the 

glory of maintaining itſelf without ſuccours and 

without loss, againſt the ſirevgth and policy| of the 
Engliſh, 


France is 
my ele! "FRANCE, however, l for forty years. + had 


to cede ſingly withſtood the combined efforts of all Europe, 
——2 vanquiſhed or repulſed all the nations united againſt 
chat were her, gained that point under Lewis XIV, which 
- «rig . Charles V. had not been able to do with the innu- 
merable troops of his ſeveral kingdoms: France, 

Which had at that period produced as many great 

men as would have rendred immortal a ſeries of 
twenty reigns, and under one in particular had 
ſignalized herſelf by as many great actions as might 

bave raiſed the glory of twenty different nations, 

Vas then upon the point of crowning all its glo- 

rious ſueceſſes by placing a branch of the houſe of 
Bourbon on the throne of Spain. She had then 

fewer enemies and a greater number of allies than 

ſhe ever had in the moſt brilliant periods of her 
proſperity. Every thing concurred to promiſe her 

an eaſy ſucceſs, a ſpeedy and deciſive ſuperiority. 


* 
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1 wis not fortune but nature itſelf mat changed 'B 


degr ees of glory and grandeur, the fank with him 
enen all the periods of decay incident to human 
nature. The ſpirit of bigotry, which had been in- 
noduced into the court by an ambitions woman, 


Y determined the choice of 'miniſters, generals, and 


governors; and this choice was always blind and 
"unfortunate. Kings, Who, like other men, have 


recourſe to heaven when they are ready to quit the 
earth, ſeem in their old age to ſeek for a new ſet 
of flatterers, who ſooth them with hopes, at the _ 
time when all realities are diſappearing. It is at 


7 this time that hypocriſy, always ready to avail its 
ſelf of the firſt and ſecond childhood of life, 


_ awakens | in the ſoul the ideas that had been early 


implanted 1 in it; and, under pretence of guiding 


the man to the owl y happineſs that remains for him, 


aſſumes an abſolute empire over bis will. But as 
tis laſt age, as well as the firſt, is a ſtate of weak- 
| neſs, a continual fluctuation muſt, therefore, pre- 


vail in the government. Cabals grow more vio- 


lent and more powerful than ever; the expeQa- 


tions of intriguing men are raiſed; and merit is leſs 


rewarded; men of ſuperior talents are afraid to 
make themſelves known; ſollicitations of every 
kind are multiplied; places are caſually beſtowed 
upon men all equally unfit to fill them; and 

Jet, preſumptuous * to "in they deſerve 
them; 


Re deſtiny. Proud and flouriſhing under a; king 
endowed with the graces and vigour of youth, 
after having riſen with him through the ſeveral 


'B 2 OK them; men Who rate the eſtimation of them 
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ſelres by the contempt they entertain for others. 


* 52 The nation then loſes its ſtrength with its conſi- 


dence; and every thing is carried on with the ſame 


ſpirit i it was 1 z "that By ae an, 2 
vigour or prudence. n n 


"To raiſe a country — a . of barbariſa, : 
to' maintain it in the height of its glory, and to 


check the rapidity of its decline, are three objects 
very difficult to accompliſh ; but the laſt is certainly 


the moſt arduous taſk: of them all. A nation riſes 


_ out of barbariſm by ſudden efforts exerted at in- 
tervals; it ſupports itſelf at the ſummit of its proſ- 
. perity by the powers it has acquired; it declines 


in conſequence of an univerſal languor, which has 
deen brought on by almoſt imperceptible gradations. 


Barbarous nations require a long continued reign; 
- ut ſhort reigns are beſt calculated to maintain a 


ſtate in its proſperity. But the long dotage of 


a declining monarch lays the foundation of evils 


for his ſucceſſor, which it is almoſt ON to 
remedy. 


- 


SUCH was the lier part of che reign. of 


| Lewis XIV. After a ſeries of defeats and morti- 


fications, he was ſtill happy that he could purchaſe 


peace by ſacrifices which made his. humiliation evi- 


dent. But he ſeemed to wiſh to conceal theſe: ſa- 
crifices from ' his people, by making them, chiefly 


beyond ſea. It 18 eaſy to judge how much his 
pd muſt have ſuffered, in > giving * to the Eng- 


liſh 
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lih Hudſon s. bay, Newfoundland, and Acadia, B 00K. - 
three poſſeſſions, , which, together with Canada, — 
formed that immenſe tract of country known by 1 

5 glorious name of New France. | We ſhall ſee i in 
the next book by what means this power, ac- 


N cultomed to conqueſt, endeavoured to repair irs 
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